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FOREWORD 


N AMERICAN higher education as well as in international relations and 

military operations, the year 1950 is logically divided into two parts. 
The first six months were characterized by undisturbed study and progress 
in many educational areas; the latter six months were introduced by the 
eruption of communist aggression in Korea, which made necessary an en- 
tirely different approach to educational efforts at all levels throughout the 
nation. This annual publication of the Department of Higher Education is 
therefore presented in two volumes, both contained within these covers. 
Volume I is concerned with the progress of higher education in a peaceful 
though uneasy nation; Volume II is concerned with the impact of the new 
emergency upon higher education. 

Late in the first half of the year 872 delegates assembled to participate in 
the fifth annual National Conference on Higher Education. Divided into 
37 study groups, these leaders from every department of higher education 
and every geographic area of the nation addressed themselves to the explora- 
tion of the most challenging problems of the moment. In broad outline the 
problems inviting investigation centered around (a) the student, (b) the 
curriculum, (c) the teacher, and (d) organization and administration. In all, 
26 topics were developed for study. In several instances multiple groups were 
established to accommodate the participants interested in such timely topics 
as conditions of admission to college, general education, preparation of 
teachers for elementary and secondary schools, evaluating the services of 
faculty members, and policies and procedures in accrediting institutions. 

Following an opening session featured by Harold W. Stoke’s keynote ad- 
dress, “‘Education as National Policy,” the groups devoted four sessions to the 
study of their respective problems, leading in many instances to recom- 
mendations. The group findings are in the form of recorders’ reports and 
comprise Parts I, II, III, and IV of Volume I. The Introduction includes 
the address by President Stoke, along with the addresses presented by John 
Dale Russell and Harry J. Carman at the concluding session of the Con- 
ference. Consideration of these significant statements will contribute to the 
strengthening of higher education in every state and every institution in the 
nation. 

With the beginning of hostilities in Korea the focus of attention and 
effort at every educational level was redirected. In Volume II is presented 
an overview of the critical problem that characterizes the latter part of the 
year. In Part I Finis E. Engleman and Charles A. Thomson have delineated 
the problem. Part II includes major addresses presented before the National 
Conference for Mobilization of Education, September 9 and 10, 1950. The 
mobilization functions of the involved agencies of the Federal Government 
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are interpreted by the respective directors in these addresses. The critical need 
for cooperative undertaking to gird education for the task ahead is em- 
phasized throughout Part II. Authoritative statements from the Depart- 
ments of Defense, Air Force, Army, and Navy are included. The Con- 
ference of September 9 and 10 resulted in the establishment of a continuing 
organization to coordinate the efforts of educators at all levels in relation to 
mobilization problems. Seventy-three national organizations and asssociations 
in education have joined in support of the continuing National Conference 
for Mobilization to unify and consolidate the contributions of education and 
to make fullest possible use of its resources in this time of national emergency. 

This publication, therefore, outlines current issues and opinions in Ameri- 
can higher education as reflected in the findings of the National Conference 
on Higher Education, April, 1950, and addresses before the National Con- 
ference for Mobilization of Education, September, 1950. 

R. W. McD. 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 
November 5, 1950 
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INTRODUCTION. A CHALLENGE TO 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Chapter 1: Education as National Policy* 


Harold W. Stoke 


President, Louisiana State University 


CHOOLS are probably the best barometers we have for measuring our 
S national anxieties. As a nation, whatever weaknesses we feel or what- 
ever enemies we fear, we turn to the schools for relief or for protection. If 
the accident rate rises, we call upon the schools for courses in safe driving. 
If it is a question of juvenile delinquency or crime, we turn to the schools 
for courses in morals and character training. If the divorce rate is headed 
upwards, we call upon education to reverse the trend. If it is our political 
institutions about which we are worried, we turn to the schools, anxious 
about loyalty oaths and the content of textbooks. 

Conversely, the schools also measure our national aspirations. This fact 
can be seen more readily in the interest of Congress in education than 
anywhere else. Theoretically, Congress is supposed to have little to do with 
education ; actually there are more than 200 bills (including near duplicates) 
now pending which affect it. The range of interest reflected in these bills is 
enormous. There are proposals that would fix the pupils’ teeth, provide teach- 
ers for character training and for physical education. There are bills that 
would give the agricultural surpluses to schools for lunches, aid in the con- 
struction of school buildings, contribute to teachers’ salaries, forbid the teach- 
ing of subversive doctrines, and insure a knowledge of the Constitution of 
the United States. House Resolution No. 3393 aspires even more highly. 
It provides for the construction “somewhere in the Middle West” of a Uni- 
versity for Universal Peace to be supported by a $25,000,000 annual ap- 
propriation and to confer upon its graduates the degree of Bachelor of 
Justice and Peace. To me, the most outstanding fact about all of these bills 
is not their content but their unquestioning faith in education. Every one of 
them is the author's testimonial to his belief in the effectiveness of education 
as a means of helping what he favors and opposing what he fears. 

Perhaps it would be fair to say that those who first imposed compulsory 
and universal education upon our society discovered education. It has 
remained for our generation to rediscover it. The older generation found 
in education an instrument for advancing the welfare of the individual; our 
generation has discovered that, while advancing the welfare of the individual, 


1 Keynote address presented at the opening General Session of the Fifth National Conference 
on Higher Education, Chicago, April 17-19, 1950. 
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education can also be used as a powerful instrument of national policy. 
Formerly, education began and ended with the individual. Today, we are 
far more fertile and ingenious in the development of its uses. 

The most spectacular use of education as an instrument of national 
policy was the G.I. Bill of Rights. In enacting this legislation the Congress 
was searching for nothing more than the most satisfactory device for de- 
mobilizing the armed forces, for making the transition from war to peace 
with a minimum of disruption. Education was thought of less as an end in 
itself than as a solution for what was, primarily, not an educational but a 
political and social problem. If there were unexpected benefits, if education 
proved itself to be the best means for repairing the ravages which war had 
worked, we must face the fact that this was probably less a part of the 
original intention than an extra dividend the action earned. Yet the very 
success with which education was employed as a solution for demobilization, 
itself a major political and social problem, has excited hope that it could serve 
as the solution to other problems as well. The success of the G.I. Bill of 
Rights made new allies for the cause of education. Once education was 
looked upon as an irritating, albeit necessary, expense upon the community, 
to be kept as low as possible. Now a new conception, largely under the 
sponsorship of civic clubs and business organizations, points to expenditures 
for education as a device to help maintain a high level of business activity. 
Some recent reports, such as the Steelman Report and the Report of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Education, see in education the possi- 
bilities for consciously supplying the nation with new recruits for govern- 
ment service and with research and scientific personnel to build national 
strength. Politicians have begun to sense in education a socially approved 
objective it would be popular to support. Perhaps all this has not yet 
brought us the amount of support to which we would like to become 
accustomed, but it is only fair to say, in the good old G.I. phrase, we edu- 
cators have never “had it so good.” 

If we ask ourselves the real meaning of this rediscovery of education on 
the part of government, business, politicians, and the public in general, we 
would discover a gradual appreciation of a principle which has the most 
profound implications. That principle is: the greater the number of educated 
people within a nation, the greater the national welfare. Now this statement 
sounds innocent enough, but its effect is that of a delayed bomb. Once the 
principle is conceded, a chain reaction follows. For example, would it be 
true that a nation with a larger proportion of educated people be better able 
to defend itself? Is it true that educated people will produce and consume 
more goods and, hence, maintain a higher and more satisfying level of 
business activity? Is it true that educated people take better care of them- 
selves and of each other and, hence, reduce crime, dependency, and the 
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negative burdens upon society? Is it true that educated people are more 
versatile and, hence, can be employed in more different capacities in times 
of economic stress? If we answer “Yes” to these questions, are we not 
asserting a principle of social and political philosophy: that in the United 
States the greater the number of educated people, the greater is the national 
welfare? As a consequence, should not education consciously become a far 
more potent and more important instrument for the creation of national wel- 
fare and national strength than it has ever been before? 

Under this interpretation, taxes paid for the support of the schools be- 
come not expenses but investments. The teacher becomes a catalyst in main- 
taining prosperity. The schools become additional insurance against economic 
dislocation and a useful means for redistributing the national income. Hun- 
dreds of millions to be spent for new school buildings become an important 
fact in the progress of the national economy. 

All of this, of course, has created in the public mind a terrific burden of 
expectation so far as the schools are concerned. We must be for the nation 
the guardians of health and morals, provide recreation and entertainment as 
well as instruction, contribute to the national defense, assist in maintaining 
a high level of production and consumption, supply unemployment insur- 
ance—in short, be the most salutary form of national salvation. The Ameri- 
can faith in formal education is a remarkable thing—flattering and more than 
a little terrifying. It is as if the nation has somehow taken literally the truth 
of Chancellor Hutchins’s well-turned sentence, “Education may not save us, 
but it is the only hope we have.” 

It is encouraging to note how well the public expectation of its schools has 
been met. As educators, we have little to apologize for. Our accomplishments 
have been less than perfect and our present operations are less than ideal, but 
it is not due to a lack of willingness or of intention. 

Nevertheless, something about these glib assertions of the indispensability 
and importance of education to the effectiveness of national life causes some 
of us uneasiness. To be sure, such a conception is flattering and pleasing to 
our sense of power. It is pleasant to expand our activities, both in size and in 
influence. Yet the uneasiness will not disappear. Perhaps those of us who 
have been teachers have given too many examinations and seen the results 
of our work to be as confident as is the general public of its effectiveness. 
Too many of us have, perhaps, shared what Woodrow Wilson said was his 
greatest discovery in education: “the infinite capacity of young people to 
resist knowledge.” Perhaps we are afraid that someone, with a homely sense 
of humor, will look over the long list of expectations the public has of us 
and will say, pointedly, “If you’re so smart, why ain’t you rich?’’—a ques- 
tion that would leave 98 per cent of us speechless. 

These elements of intellectual honesty may help to explain our uneasiness ; 
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they are its main source. The question we must answer is this: ‘Just how far 
can an educational system, no matter how versatile, be used as the solution 
to noneducational problems and remain primarily an educational system?” 
Is an educational system which adds to its purposes that of consciously assist- 
ing in the solution of the problem of unemployment, or is utilized as an aid 
to agriculture or as a basic resource of national defense, something different 
from what it has been in the past? Are values so identical and purposes so 
similar that an educational system describable as ‘‘an instrument of national 
policy” remains the same as one to which no such description applies? These 
are new and disturbing questions, but they cannot be ignored. 

Let me try to make my meaning clearer. In 1896, Woodrow Wilson made 
a memorable address entitled ‘Princeton in the Nation’s Service.” It is a 
typical Wilsonian address, polished and eloquent. It is, in effect, a speech 
of dedication. You will find it a declaration of faith that Princeton not only 
can but should commit its every educational resource, without the slightest 
reservation, to the service of the nation. In it there is not a breath of doubt 
but that the purposes which Princeton serves are the purposes the nation 
serves. Contrast this happy harmony of 50 years ago with the agonizing 
problem now faced by our nuclear physicists who must decide whether their 
scientific knowledge in the nation’s service is scientific knowledge in the 
service of humanity. The unhappy dilemma of the physicists surely char- 
acterizes the dilemma of the institutions which provided them their educa- 
tion. 

Let me give you another illustration that may seem to you merely my 
own personal idiosyncrasy. I propose bluntly that we, as Americans and par- 
ticularly we as educators, stop talking about people as “resources.” Even as 
a figure of speech I deplore it, for, by definition, a resource is a means to an 
end. It is always of less value than that to which it is to be devoted. I do not 
see how we, as educators, can talk about people as “resources,” as if they, 
like oil, land, and iron, were merely one more element in the national 
strength, and not create a belief that they are so to be regarded. I do not 
see how we can talk about people as “resources” and simultaneously talk 
about human personality as an ultimate value. I submit that every nation 
which has thought of its people as “resources” has ended by treating them as 
such. 

But if these are disturbing and haunting manifestations of the impact of 
the new influences on American education, there are also more familiar and 
predictable ones. A system of education that is becoming so closely tied in 
with the major activities of national life will be a component part of the 
political ferment of the nation to which all of these activities are subject. 
It will no longer be observer but participant. Its place in the pattern of na- 
tional life will become much less distinctive and much more similar to that of 
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labor, business, the social services, the bureaucracy, the armed services, and 
other powerfully organized segments. With these, it will find itself now in 
alliance and now in opposition, In the current struggle over federal support 
for education, for example, I am not so much afraid of direct federal con- 
trol of the schools as I am of the far more subtle “politicalizing” of educators’ 
minds. The question educators must face in such matters is whether they can 
engage in the political arena in the same kind of struggles in which other 
groups are engaged and remain any more high-minded and public-spirited 
than those other groups. It is easy enough to say, sardonically, that we shall 
be glad to run the risk, but history shows too clearly that prosperity and 
power have ruined the idealism of every group that has ever achieved them. 
Education as politics will not differ from any other kind of politics. The 
only question is whether educators, as politicians, will be any different from 
any other kind of politicians. 

All of us know from history that the spirit of education has been that of 
servant, not master, and that it has always been an instrumentality for realiz- 
ing the highest ethical aspirations men at any particular time have been able 
to conceive. There are many thoughtful people today who are afraid that the 
transformation of education into an instrument of national policy will have 
less-profound effect upon national policy than it will have upon education. 
Perhaps they recall the lesson of Greek mythology that when the gods joined 
in the affairs of men they did not make men more godlike, they merely lost 
their power to influence them. Perhaps there is something in our growing 
appreciation of education as an instrument of national policy that is faintly 
reminiscent of the uses made of education in some other nations, the course 
of whose political development we have reason to deplore. 

Nevertheless, I am not so unrealistic as to believe that American education 
can or should be something separate and apart from the dominant concep- 
tions and ideals of the nation which creates and supports it. Whatever the 
nation’s basic sentiments, its hopes, fears, and crises, education will share 
them, hoping always that, for the nation, the values to be protected and 
the interests to be served are those to which education is devoted. And it is 
just on this point of coincidence that we are uneasy, uncertain lest the 
harmony of interests, the coincidence of values, should be more apparent 
than real, Education today is uneasy and uncertain because the nation is un- 
easy and uncertain as to the kind of ethical and intellectual equipment that 
should be provided the citizen of the future. 

A year ago, for example, a report from the graduating classes showed 
that less than two per cent of those receiving degrees had any intention of 
going into business or enterprises of their own, Obviously, we are no 
longer educating the “rugged individualists” of two decades ago. Whom 
then are we educating? Are they to be managers and employees in an 
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industrialized organization that has grown beyond the bounds of individual 
ownership? Are they to be soldiers in a “hot” or “cold” war? Are they to be 
citizens in a welfare state? Are they to be fatalists prepared to live in a 
George Orwell society of “1984”? Are they to be self-directing citizens who 
will help give shape to the future of which they are a part? We cannot be 
sure as long as the nation is not sure. Do we need to be so unsure? Perhaps, 
as Dr. Johnson says, we do not need to be informed so much as to be re- 
minded, Are we not as sure as we ever were that freedom should be protected 
whether the threat comes from the Right or the Left? Are we not as sure as 
ever that concentration of power is dangerous regardless of where it may be 
vested? Are we less convinced that violence is a second-rate makeshift for 
intelligence as a cure for ills, domestic or foreign? Has the natural law that 
you cannot get something for nothing been repealed under the guise of 
forced settlements and the log-rolling of power politics? Or is it that as 
educators perhaps we, too, in the phrases of Bishop Berkeley, have helped 
to throw dust in the air and now complain we cannot see? 

Among the elements now seeking to shape our national life—labor, man- 
agement, the church, military leadership, and political-action groups—is there 
any which has a better vantage point than ours if we have the wisdom 
and strength of character to maintain it? 

The pitfalls before American education grow out of its very universality 
and its usefulness. It is an instrumentality ready-made, That it will be used 
goes without question—but how? It is here that American educators have 
their greatest opportunity. Currently no one, fortunately, is telling us how. 
How long that happy state of affairs will continue, I do not know; but so 
long as it does continue we have the opportunity and the duty to crystallize 
our views and stoutly to assert them. For education to become an instrument 
of national policy may not be for us a matter of choice. The question that is a 
matter of choice is whether we, as educators, will help determine that the 
national policies put into operation are not just policies we must serve but 
those we ought to serve. As I have said, education has always been an agency 
for the advancement of the highest ethical aspirations of men. If, as an 
instrument of national policy, it becomes subservient to the cause of political 
propaganda or the preservation of any particular political party or organiza- 
tion, if it becomes identified as a spokesman for labor, management, or any 
other organized group, it may serve effectively but it will not serve well. Per- 
haps the time has come for American education to ponder again the advice 
of Woolsey to the young and eager Cromwell: “Let all the ends thou aimest 
at be thy country’s, thy God’s, and truth’s.” If we can, again, bring into 
conjunction the harmony of interests embodied in this sage advice, we, as 
educators, will have done much to teach a troubled age how to combine 
knowledge and virtue, to give to human life the freedom and splendor that 
some have shown it can achieve. 


Chapter 2: Major Highlights of the National 
Conference Findings’ 


John Dale Russell 


Director, Division of Higher Education, United States Office of Education 


O GRASP the significance of the findings reached in this Conference, one 

must understand something about its organization and the personnel 
who have participated. Slightly more than 900 people have cooperated in the 
three days devoted to the consideration of problems affecting higher educa- 
tion in 1950. These 900 participants include persons of many different kinds 
of responsibility in American higher education. Professors comprise the most 
numerous single group, but presidents, deans, registrars, business officers, 
and student-personnel officials, officials of state educational systems, officers 
of regional and national educational organizations, and practically all other 
types of positions that one could name as having an interest in higher edu- 
cation are well represented. The personnel of this Conference has been drawn 
from every kind of institution in this country, and we have even had the 
benefit of a few visitors from the occupied areas abroad. From the labors of 
such a group some important results can confidently be expected. 

The Planning Committee for the Conference set up 26 different topics 
for discussion. In most cases a single group of participants was organized 
for the specific consideration of each topic, assignment to groups being 
based upon an indicated interest. In the case of six of the topics, however, two 
or more parallel study groups were necessary to accommodate the numbers 
of interested registrants. The Planning Committee prepared in advance a 
series of specific questions under each topic as a preliminary guide to the 
deliberations of the study groups. For each topic an analyst, chosen for a 
special ability and knowledge in a particular field, presented a prepared 
address at the first meeting of each study group. From the suggestions by the 
Planning Committee and the issues presented by the analyst, each of the study 
groups developed its own agenda for the discussions during the four sessions 
in which its findings and conclusions were reached. Each of the study groups 
had a designated recorder who is responsible for preparing a report of his 
group to appear in the official Conference proceedings. 

The topics treated in the Conference fall into four broad classes: the stu- 
dents, the curriculum, the faculty, and the organization and administration 
of higher education. 


address presented at the concluding General Session of the Fifth National Conference on 
Higher Education, Chicago, April 17-19, 1950. 
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STUDENTS 


The question “Who should go to college?” forces immediate considera- 
tion of the definition of “college,” with resulting conclusion by Group 1 
that the term should be defined as ‘‘post-high-school education” in recog- 
nition of the fact that abilities and interests differ and that not all individuals 
can appropriately go to any one type of institution. This group assumed that 
post-high-school education should be made available to every qualified citi- 
zen. This is a challenging statement, and its general acceptance would re- 
quire some radical readjustments. The group was not in accord with the idea 
that an unfortunate surplus of college-educated individuals is likely to 
occur in this country, It recognized the need for careful selection of students 
in accordance with the purposes and facilities of the institutions they are to 
attend. Study Group 1a dealt with the same topic and reached much the 
same conclusions: there are not too many students attending college today; 
there are too few to meet the needs of our democratic society. This group also 
recognized that many students may be in the wrong college programs, and 
it stressed the necessity of providing suitable curricula to meet the varied 
needs of students. 

Ten barriers to educational opportunity were outlined by Group 2, four of 
which—the economic, the geographic, the racial, and the religious—were 
developed rather fully. One interesting suggestion for overcoming the eco- 
nomic barrier is that institutions look to sources of income other than tuition 
and fees and reduce student costs wherever possible. Transportation systems 
similar to those in effect for elementary and secondary schools might also 
serve as means of overcoming the geographic barrier, Optimism was ex- 
pressed about the progress being made in overcoming the racial barrier, 
and the group suggested that this progress might be accelerated if student 
attitudes are considered more fully in determining admissions policies. 

Provision of financial aid to students was suggested over and over again 
in several of the reports. Most of the suggestions include scholarship pro- 
visions, with general endorsement of the idea of federal financial assistance 
for this purpose. Group 3 urged that institutions restudy their student-loan 
funds in an effort to make them more useful through relaxation of restric- 
tions, lowering of interest rates, and provision of more flexible terms for 
repayment. This study group concluded that relatively few additional stu- 
dents could be helped by opportunities for work aid. 

The manner in which the college discharges its responsibilities for the 
welfare of students was considered by Group 4. This group decided that the 
institution should have “‘a major officer with administrative responsibility 
for coordinating comprehensive organization to provide student-personnel 
services.” The group stressed the necessity of a wider sharing of responsibility 
for student-personnel services among the members of the faculty and ad- 
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vocated improved training programs for those who carry on student-personnel 
activities. 

Many of the study groups gave attention to the desirability of student 
participation in the determination of institutional policies. Group 5 sug- 
gested that students participate in the planning of the curriculum, but ques- 
tioned the use of such terminology as “teacher evaluation by students.” The 
group also questioned the effect of the usual grading system on the motiva- 
tion of students. Group 8, concerned with the relationship of the institution 
to its former students, observed that a significant change has taken place 
from what it described as the former condition reflecting ‘‘a largely predatory 
interest primarily in what the alumni would do for the institution” to a 
broad public-relations program which is mutually beneficial. 


CuRRICULUM 


A heavy demand for registration in the study groups on the subject of 
general education reflects the current intense interest in this phase of the cur- 
riculum. Four parallel study groups dealt with the objectives, content, and 
organization of general education, two with the evaluation of current pro- 
grams in general education, and one with the teacher in general education. 
These study groups together comprise about 20 per cent of the participants 
in the Fifth Annual Conference. 

None of the study groups seems to have made a significant contribution 
toward an accepted definition of general education, though most of them 
gave considerable attention to such a definition. There was unanimous agree- 
ment on the necessity of a strong program of general education. Evaluation of 
current programs, however, cannot proceed until there is a clear under- 
standing and acceptance of the objectives of such a program. The desirability 
of developing and using new instruments of evaluation was stressed. 

The procurement of effective teachers for general education requires special 
attention, The study group which considered this problem outlined character- 
istics needed and concluded that there are unique requirements for teaching 
in general education. The necessity for in-service-training programs for 
teachers in general education was emphasized. 

Group 10 considered a range of problems somewhat new to these annual 
educational conferences. It dealt broadly with problems of professional educa- 
tion. It concluded that professional education can well begin early in the 
college career and may sometimes be presented concurrently with general 
education. Consideration of the supply and demand situation in the pto- 
fessions leads to the conclusion that “present available opportunities to 
enter professional training should not be denied to prospective students.” 
Guidance was stressed as a vital element in the program of professional edu- 
cation. Group 11, which considered graduate education, concluded that 
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marked differentiation between graduate study designed to prepare for college 
teaching and graduate study pointing to research careers is not desirable. This 
conclusion undoubtedly reflects majority opinion in graduate schools today; 
the opinion to the contrary, which is finding more and more frequent expres- 
sion, apparently failed to receive support in the membership of this group. A 
consideration of the supply and demand problem by the graduate-education 
group led to the conclusion that ‘the number of students admitted to gradu- 
ate education should be limited only by the needs of society for persons so 
educated.” This study group made a valuable recommendation on teaching 
loads for graduate faculty members, suggesting that “two to eight doctoral 
advisees in their last year of graduate work should be considered a normal 
load for a faculty member who has a course-teaching load of six or seven 
credit hours and is doing research essential to his continued growth as a fac- 
ulty member.” 

Teacher education received special emphasis in the work of the study 
groups. One group dealt with the problem of the preparation of college 
teachers, and three parallel groups considered the problem of preparing ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school teachers. Group 12 recommended the appoint- 
ment of a university-wide committee on the preparation of college teachers 
in order to enlist the active cooperation of many faculty members in the 
consideration of problems involved in such a program. This group agreed 
with Group 11 regarding the necessity of a research experience in the prepa- 
ration of college teachers, but it noted that the purpose of this require- 
ment should be the cultivation of critical thinking and the deepening of 
interest in independent study. 

The recruitment of able persons to enter the profession of teaching was 
strongly advocated as a responsibility of higher-education institutions by the 
study groups which dealt with the preparation of teachers. The term “recruit- 
ment” was criticized, though no acceptable substitute was proposed. The 
nature of the graduate program for teacher preparation was given extended 
treatment, with conclusions somewhat different from those reached by the 
group on graduate education. Those concerned with the preparation of 
elementary- and secondary-school teachers stressed the need for broad prepara- 
tion, with sound content in the subject-matter fields, and without much con- 
cern for a research experience. The tendency toward a single curriculum for 
the preparation of elementary and secondary teachers was not viewed with en- 
thusiasm by the members of this group. 

Education for civic responsibility was recognized by Group 14 as an im- 
portant responsibility of higher education. Student government was suggested 
as a “laboratory” for applying the lessons of the classroom. 

Religion was pointed out as a neglected area in higher education. Group 
15 made the interesting suggestion that “every teacher should treat with re- 
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spect the religious convictions of his students, even if the teacher does not 
hold those convictions. It is no more proper for an instructor to ridicule 
religion to students than it is to cast aspersions on theories other than his 
own in any other field of knowledge.” 

College and universities should assume definite and direct responsibility 
for developing, improving, and continuing education for international under- 
standing, according to Group 16. “The key that unlocks the potentialities in 
international understanding is a well-educated teacher who is a cosmopolite 
at home and abroad,” said this group. 

The responsibilities of the institution to its community, according to Group 
17, perhaps have their major expression in the education of the youth of the 
community but should also find an important outlet in the provision of adult- 
education programs. 


FACULTIES 


In the discussion of national security and freedom in higher education, 
Group 19 dealt with a topic of intense current interest. It concluded that 
“special teacher oaths are one of the threats to educational freedom’ and 
that “the gradual but certain entanglements of science and scientists with 
military security and political and military control may well become a serious 
danger to free research.” During the past year, the report states, “There has 
been ample evidence that colleges and universities may lose their freedom by 
subservience to private interests as well as by political intrusion.” 

Consideration of the welfare of the faculty and staff led Group 20 to favor 
the adoption of the Federal Social-Security program. 

Four study groups considered the problem of evaluating the services of 
faculty members. The conclusions agree that evaluation is inevitable and 
that the problem is to carry it on intelligently and constructively. The neces- 
sity for setting up an evaluation system which has the approval and support 
of the faculty members themselves was stressed. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


The financing of higher education is a perennial problem. The immediate 
outlook, as viewed by Group 22, is somewhat dim, particularly because of 
the prospective decline of veteran enrollments. A federal-scholarship bill 
could not possibly provide the amounts necessary to replace the income re- 
ceived in recent years through the Veterans Administration. It is time to give 
careful attention to internal economies in institutional operation. The study 
group advised institutions of higher education not to go into business ven- 
tures in competition with tax-paying and gift-giving enterprises. 

A wide variety of forms of interinstitutional cooperation and coordination 
was noted by Group 23. These programs operate within communities, within 
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states, and within regions, and might well be extended to nationwide co- 
operation in certain fields. 

How to maintain democracy in institutional administration and at the same 
time operate efficiently was the problem considered by Group 24. It con- 
cluded that maximum opportunity for staff members to be heard, to govern 
themselves, and to play a role in the development of policies and procedures 
will in the long run promote the highest level of operating efficiency. 

Education for the 13th and 14th years, set up in the form of the community 
college, is a growing trend according to Group 25. Various procedures for 
education at this level are being developed. These institutions will serve a 
Jarge share of the additional students who will be attending institutions of 
higher education in future years. 

“Additional federal money for higher education in the immediate future is 
desirable if our civilization is to continue its vigorous growth without undue 
lags here and there in the nation,” is the conclusion reached by Group 26 on 
the problem of federal organization and services related to higher education. 
The immediate aid to higher education should be given in the form of 
scholarship grants for students. 

Two study groups dealt directly with the problems of accrediting policies 
and procedures; these problems were also dealt with incidentally by two or 
three other groups. Of immediate concern are the efforts at the coordination 
and regulation of accrediting activities now being undertaken on a national 
basis. It was pointed out that independent efforts by at least three different 
agencies indicate a clear need for coordination among the coordinators. The 
American Council on Education was called upon to take leadership in de- 
veloping this needed coordination of efforts to improve the accrediting 
process. The necessity for a sound program of institutional accreditation was 
recognized by Groups 28 and 28a as well as by Groups 10 and 11 which 
considered the problem from the point of view of professional education and 
graduate education. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This inadequate sketch of some of the findings of the Conference study 
groups will close with some attempt at evaluation. The complete findings of 
each study group cannot and need not be evaluated at this time. They will 
be published in full, and the critics will have ample opportunity to review 
them. But that there are values in this Conference far beyond the informa- 
tion and wisdom to be found in the official published report would be 
affirmed by all who have participated. While this meeting does not have the 
“slave market” aspect of many of our professional conventions, there are 
many useful outcomes from the mere meeting together of college and 
university people interested in seeking solutions to their problems. The type 
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of acquaintance that results from an intensive period of study and delibera- 
tion with others on problems of common interest is likely to be lasting and 
to contribute in an important way to our professional solidarity. Most help- 
ful, in my opinion, is the democratic organization of the study groups, 
where every person is on an equal footing, where there is no rank or pro- 
tocol, and where ideas are judged on their merits rather than on the position 
of the person who voices them. 

It is well for us to realize that there are few countries in the world where 
such a conference would be appropriate or even possible. The typical pattern 
today throughout the world calls for a ministry of education and a centralized 
government which settles all issues such as we have discussed here for the 
past three days. Here, by contrast, we have the democratic procedure at work. 
No authority is recognized except the compelling merit of a sound idea. 
Each of us is free to accept or reject the findings of our colleagues as 
seems wise in our local situations. And yet by this process of presenting 
ideas, discussing them, and agreeing or disagreeing among ourselves, we 
evolve educational programs without centralized control that are unmatched 
elsewhere in the world in scope and quality. If we are to maintain the de- 
centralized control and the institutional autonomy we prize so highly, con- 
ferences of this sort are a basic necessity. 

Most of us in the service of higher education are busy every day with the 
activities and responsibilities of our own individual positions. In the partic- 
ular niches we occupy in the educational world we live and move most of 
the time in relative isolation from the broad range of activities common to 
higher education throughout the country. To those of us whose view is 
necessarily restricted most of the time to our own immediate duties, it is 
encouraging to discover in a conference like this that other people have some 
of the problems we face locally. It is interesting also to learn that there are 
people who are troubled by problems that we have not experienced. Most of 
all, it is broadening to realize that the activities each of us carries on in his or 
her own local situation somehow fit into a large pattern, the total service of 
a national program of higher education. We should go back to our local 
responsibilities from this Conference with a few ideas we can put into prac- 
tice for the improvement of our own services. We should also carry back 
a new and enlarged perspective on our local efforts, seeing them not only in 
their immediate setting but also in the light of the total effort we call higher 
education in the United States. 








Chapter 3: A Dean Takes Inventory’ 


Harry J. Carman 
Retiring Dean, Columbia College, Columbia University, New York, New York 


S$ I ANTICIPATE my retirement from the Deanship of Columbia College, 

I address myself to a summary of what seem to me to be some of the 

more outstanding trends and problems in the realm of higher education in 

the United States today. I trust that my observations will not be regarded as 

overtinted administratively, for the items I have in mind are in my opinion 
of importance to both teacher and administrator. 

Not all of these items are new. In fact, nearly all of them have long per- 
plexed us and, in all probability, will continue to persist in the foreseeable 
future. What are these items? 

1. The first has to do with definition of aims or objectives of the educa- 
tional institution with which each of us happens to be associated. 

In his celebrated “House Divided Against Itself’ speech of 1858, Lin- 
coln said: “If we could first know where we are and whither we are tend- 
ing, we could better judge what to do and how to do it.” This famous 
epigram admirably summarizes the matter of goals or objectives of our in- 
stitutions of higher learning. Too many flounder along like a rudderless ship 
without sense of directicn or ultimate goal. Some spokesmen will tell you 
that education is the communication of knowledge and attitudes society con- 
siders to be most worth-while. But there is wide divergence of opinion as to 
what is most worth-while and what should be most emphasized. Should re- 
search—the discovery of new knowledge—be put to the fore? Or should the 
interpretation of knowledge or scholarship have first place? Over this ques- 
tion a veritable battle has long been waged in this country. Likewise, we 
have long witnessed the keen struggle between the culturists and the voca- 
tionalists. I have long held and still maintain that it is useless to talk about 
curriculum and curricular changes without first agreeing on goals or ob- 
jectives. 

While I have not the slightest intention of unduly influencing any mem- 
ber of this company, I personally believe that the underlying or fundamental 
objective of any college should be education for effective citizenship in the 
United States and in the world of which this country is a part. We want 
citizens who have broad perspective, a critical and constructive approach 
to life, and standards of value by which men can live nobly. We want citizens 
who have ability to think, to communicate, to make valid judgments, and 
to evaluate moral situations. We want citizens who have a deep sense of 
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responsibility for their fellows and who are not bounded on the north, 
south, east, and west by themselves. We want citizens who are concerned 
with moral and spiritual values, whose philosophy of life will not be shaped 
entirely by materialistic considerations. We want them at all times to sub- 
ordinate their own success to their public usefulness—men and women who 
are useful in that they are not above doing humble things, discovering and 
using for themselves and society the special gifts with which each may be 
endowed. We want them to realize that the democratic way of life not only 
cherishes freedom but entails obligation and even sacrifice for its preserva- 
tion. We do not want citizens who are leaners or parasites, mentally or 
physically, and endeavor to get something for nothing. A democracy cannot 
exist unless its citizenry is composed of independent and responsible persons 
who can think and act wisely when confronted by any idea or situation. We 
want citizens, as President Harold Taylor of Sarah Lawrence College has 
recently said, who are sufficiently disciplined to observe the rights of others 
and to aid others to share their privileges. Lastly we want them to use their 
leisure, as the wife of one of our midwest university presidents so well puts 
it, in ways creative and not corruptive and to go on learning throughout 
life, adapting themselves to change without losing either principle or con- 
viction. Unless objectives are set forth it is difficult, I repeat, to devise any 
worth-while program of studies, much less a rounded, carefully integrated 
program, both curricular and extra-curricular. 

2. The need for each of us, irrespective of the post he occupies, to take 
frequent inventory of himself or herself is of the utmost importance. I do 
not have in mind inventory biologically or in terms of manual skill and 
ingenuity, important as these may be, but inventory philosophically. What 
are our standards of thought and conduct ? What are our ideals? Do we have 
a philosophy of life and, if so, do the concepts of excellence and self-perfec- 
tion have a place in it? In terms of what is good and bad, individually and 
socially, what is the capacity of each of us wisely to discriminate, to evaluate, 
to select, to create, to control, and to sacrifice? Do we emphasize quantity 
at the expense of quality? Do we think only of self? Does each of us 
mentally erect a defensive barrier which cuts us off from those of different 
racial extraction, color, creed, party, and nationality? What of our daily 
lives? Is there conscious direction to what we think and do? Do we con- 
sciously direct and arrange our daily functions in order of their true im- 
portance for human development, including our own; or are we the victims 
of passing whims and external pressures which in the long run make for a 
haphazard, purposeless, no-account existence? 

You say these are the questions we should ask our students. Yes, our stu- 
dents and ourselves. Too many of us for one reason or another fail to take 
frequent stock of ourselves. Either we have not acquired the habit of doing 
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so or we are slaves to a self-satisfying, insufficient routine. It may be that, 
although we are conscious of such stock-taking, we are like Lord Shaftes- 
bury—too busy. In his diary in 1854, he complained, “Very busy. Little 
time for thought, none for reading. Oftentimes do I look at a book and 
long for it as a donkey for a carrot.” With possible exceptions, we are so 
much occupied that we have no time for either self-inventory or constructive 
thinking. Without self-inventory we are likely to become victims of that 
which is familiar and orthodox, distrusting the new and the unfamiliar. 
We may acquire a state of mind bordering on what I like to call mental 
hardening of the arteries. We cease to be curious, questioning human beings ; 
we become frustrated and cynical; we lose perspective and retrograde; in- 
stead of being spiritually life-affirming and life-furthering, purposeful and 
significant, we become life-defeating, purposeless, and insignificant; we lose 
faith and confidence in ourselves and in others and cease to be capable of 
planning and creating that better world which men crave. 

Unquestionably, self-inventory should help us ascertain whether, in terms 
of beneficial results to ourselves as individuals and to the institution we 
serve, we have overburdened ourselves with petty details, pursued a weak 
policy in our public relations, or failed to keep abreast of educational de- 
velopments and experience. The world does not stand still; no institution 
or program is so perfect that it will fit for all time; new times are always 
demanding new measures and men and women with minds open to new 
ideas. 

3. My third point has to do with the selection and retention of an edu- 
cated and well-trained staff. 

No college is any better than its staff. The kind and quality of education 
that students receive depend upon the competence, the vision, and the con- 
viction of their teachers. In every classroom we want teachers who are 
dynamic, zestful, and inspiring. On every campus there is a scarcity of great 
personalities, of men and women not merely well trained in their profession 
but broadly educated. We need teachers who are concerned not only with 
the imparting of factual knowledge but with the meaning of knowledge in 
terms of attitudes and behavior, who are persons of happy disposition with 
a sense of humor and have interest in students as individuals and can win 
their confidence and respect. 

All of us are familiar with the aridity of college teaching, of the dry-as- 
dust lectures so completely divorced from training the will, reason, and 
imagination of the student and so devoid of emotional warmth. I am re- 
minded of a passage from the Spanish author Una Muno’s Tragedy of Life. 
Referring to Goethe who on his deathbed feebly asked, ‘‘More light, more 
light,” Una Muno says, ‘‘No, not more light but more warmth. Men die of 
cold and not of darkness. It is the frost that kills and not the night.” Our 
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instructional staffs should be composed of individuals whom students seek 
out and index in their mind as grand human beings and wonderful teachers. 
Persons of insight and sensitiveness who are concerned with moral values, 
who have a constructive influence on student morale because of their friendli- 
ness and guidance, are, indeed, the chosen of God. Character, intelligence, 
education, personality, craftsmanship—those are the characteristics of a good 
teacher. We do not want teachers who are narrowly educated and have no 
acquaintance beyond their own departments. Nor do we want teachers who 
come to class unprepared, who do not keep up with developments in their 
fields of interest, who use the same yellow-edged notes from year to year 
and spend their whole lives in a squirrel cage of academic routine. This 
does not mean that the good teacher must devote major time to research; it 
does mean that he must continuously organize, criticize, and interpret the 
data of his subject. If all those responsible for the selection and training 
of college teachers will lift their sights, and if through better economic 
reward we can attract to the teaching profession more broadly cultured young 
men and women of outstanding personality and future promise, then and 
only then will we be able to rid our classrooms of the well-meaning but 
often dull and routine people whose only purpose, as Dr. Paul Klapper 
points out, is to fill the interval between bell and bell with another segment 
of subject-matter the student can and should acquire for himself, 

4. Somewhat related to the character of the teaching staff is that of the 
relation between faculty and administration. If one were to make a fairly 
complete survey of faculty-administration relations prevailing in the United 
States today, he would find wide diversity, ranging all the way from the 
democratic setup in the municipal colleges in the City of New York to the 
older patterns where a great gulf exists between administration and faculty. 

Wise, it would seem, is the college administrator who, in the discharge of 
his functions, has recourse to democratic rather than autocratic methods, No 
matter how wise and benevolent the autocrat may be, he is not all-wise. By 
acting in autocratic fashion the administrator cuts himself off from the 
wisdom and experience of others. Even worse, perhaps, he prevents the 
educational growth of his staff and fails to get widespread, effective coopera- 
tion. In other words, wherever autocracy prevails there may be an appearance 
of efficiency but the right kind of cooperation is conspicuously absent. Where 
cooperation is wanting, participation, thinking, and action are also lacking. 

There are those who will argue that democratic methods of administration 
make for weakness and inefficiency in the formation and execution of edu- 
cational policy. This may be true if there is an absence of administrative 
guidance and leadership and if the executive is not given adequate authority 
to carty out policy. The argument is also sometimes advanced that faculty 
action is not always completely disinterested or wise: that certain members 
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of the staff and especially departmental chairmen think in terms of their 
Own interests rather than in terms of over-all college welfare; that log- 
rolling and apple-polishing are likely to prevail; and that weak departments 
if given a share of responsibility of making new appointments when de- 
partmental vacancies occur will pick inferior persons. These arguments are 
valid. To them may well be added the time-consuming faculty-administrator 
conferences, the heavy drain on administrative patience, and the disposi- 
tion of faculties to encroach on administrative prerogatives. 

But when a balance sheet is struck I am satisfied in my own mind that 
the advantages of faculty-administrative cooperation and of democratic 
methods of administration greatly outweigh the disadvantages. Recent Amer- 
ican writing is studded with lists of educational objectives. But no objective, 
no matter how sound, can be made fully effective without the active and, 
indeed, enthusiastic cooperation of all concerned. Faculty members who do 
not share in the formulation and implementation of objectives are likely 
to be not only indifferent but intransigent, carping critics who make the 
sabotaging of the program their main business. With the right kind of ad- 
ministrative leadership, there need be no gulf between faculty and adminis- 
tration. With increasing frequency it is being demonstrated that all the 
members of a faculty can work together cooperatively in the best interest of 
the college. If I were a college trustee in quest of a president, I would place 
high on my list of presidential qualifications ability to induce individual 
faculty members to subordinate both selfish claims and rightful self-interests 
to the welfare of the college. I would also want to be reasonably certain 
that he had the gift of inspiring his faculty—not a few but all—to work 
cooperatively together and with the administration. I would want him, too, 
to be the kind of person who at all times would welcome suggestions and 
new proposals from any member of his faculty and who when in error—as 
administrators sometimes are—is big enough morally to admit it. Qualities 
such as these make for good faculty-administrative relations. 

5. My fifth observation is that a student’s college experience should not 
only enable him to see life whole but to view it with an open mind. Ex- 
periment, the open mind, and the search for evidence out of human experi- 
ence are priceless attributes of any educational program. I do not believe 
that the best results can be achieved by following a program that is not 
concerned with individual differences, intellectual and emotional, that fosters 
narrow specialization, that is overloaded vocationally, that is not rich in 
historic cultural significance, that is not related closely to the contemporary 
scene, 

Unfortunately, during the past hundred years liberal education in this 
country has suffered from the inroads of overspecialization, vocationalism, 
and professionalism, Our colleges have become collections of departments 
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with little organic connection between them. Courses reflect the specialized 
interests of the scholar who intends to devote his entire life to a small aspect 
of a single subject. 

Seeking to understand society, the student is confronted with a plethora 
of specialized courses, ofttimes not related other than on a departmental 
basis. Men and society disappear from the student’s vision as men and 
specialties crowd them out. Because of the enthusiasm of each instructor, 
himself usually a specialist, for his particular course and his certainty that 
the student requires the discipline of his specialty, the student's general 
understanding of society as a whole is not greatly advanced. The situation 
as a whole is, as my colleague Dr. Ordway Tead puts it and as some of you 
may have experienced, intellectual fragmentation, befuddlement, philosophi- 
cal anarchy, and spiritual blindness. We are without a common intellectual 
background on which to stand. 

To this academic separatism and specialization has been added a glorified 
vocationalism. Courses leading to vocations or professions have multiplied 
almost as rapidly as highly specialized instruction in the common disciplines. 
As a result our colleges and universities have graduated men and women 
technically trained as accountants, librarians, physicians, lawyers, or social 
workers, with little or no interest in the cultural implications of their pro- 
fessions, much less in those things which would enable them to formulate 
for themselves a satisfying philosophy of life. Vocationally and technologi- 
cally we are the wonder of the world; but the social, political, and aesthetic 
incapacity of the person without cultural background is appalling. 

Mark you, I am not opposed to either specialization or vocationalism. Edu- 
cation in the professions, research, and advanced specialized study have their 
place. In fact, such activity must and will continue at an accelerated pace. 
My plea is that there be, as there is in many institutions of higher learning, 
a happy marriage between general education and specialization and that gen- 
eral education precede specialization. 

6. In the sixth place, I am satisfied in my own mind that the college is 
derelict if it fails to help each of its students to formulate for himself a 
satisfying philosophy of life. College youth need to wrestle with social, 
economic, moral, and political problems. They should not avoid controversial 
issues merely because they are controversial. College men and women should 
be encouraged to use their minds, exercise their wills, and share in manage- 
ment of affairs as a means of learning how to do things better. They should 
be constructively critical of existing mores and institutions. In a democracy, 
controversy within limits is healthy; complete unanimity over any consider- 
able period of time may mean stagnation. A democracy flourishes on differ- 
ences of interest and opinion over many things for many reasons. It is im- 
portant in a democratic state to differ without emotional violence. The col- 
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lege campus should be a training ground for teaching us how to subdue 
controversy to enlightened action. 

7. Closely related to the item of the campus as a training ground for 
effective citizenship is the opportunity and responsibility our colleges have 
toward the community. Some there are who would confine education at the 
college level to the ivory tower. Those who hold to this point of view pro- 
fess to be afraid of what they call vocationalism. They forget that so-called 
cultural studies, if properly taught, have vocational implications, Increasingly 
we are realizing that values do not reside merely in books. The day may not 
be far distant when our colleges and professional schools will insist that 
every student devote a portion of his academic year to a job in which he has 
aptitude and is interested whether it be on a farm, in a factory or office, in 
a museum, or with a social agency or a labor union. Not only should we 
educate for community-mindedness; we should concern ourselves with train- 
ing social engineers or community counselors. As yet our institutions of 
higher education have given little or no attention to this important matter. 
Some have trained specialists as, for example, health and welfare workers, 
but hardly an institution has undertaken to train persons as community in- 
tegrators or binders. Nor is the challenge limited to the local community. We 
need to broaden our conception of citizenship to include the whole world 
along lines indicated by Quincy Wright in his address last year to The Ohio 
State University Chapter of University Professors. 

8. Coming almost within the province of this item is the whole problem 
of adult education. Increasingly we are aware that education is something 
that covers the whole of life and should not, therefore, be confined to 
youth, Adults constitute an important and controlling part of our citizenry, 
and education for citizenry never ends. In an ever-changing world new issues 
arise! Youth cannot make best use of its talents in an environment where 
the adult portion of the population is illiterate and ignorant. Nor can a 
democratic society long exist in such an environment. We cannot expect every 
one to have learned by the time he becomes an adult all he needs to know 
about jobs, home and family life, government, natural resources, interna- 
tional affairs, art, music, and recreation. 

9. May I also briefly suggest that we shall act wisely as educators if we 
take into account the need for our knowing more than we do at present 
about those parts of the world not included in Europe and North America. 
In a very real sense we are an isolated and parochial people with little 
knowledge of the peoples of Asia, Indonesia, Africa, and South America. 

Time does not permit more than mention of such other important items 
as student-faculty relationships, student counseling, size and choice of stu- 
dent body, adequate financial resources, student employment, and public 
relations. I cannot conclude, however, without brief comment on what may 
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well be regarded as among the most urgent items of all, namely, the im- 
portance of every college and university in the land remaining a citadel of 
freedom—a free market for those who are interested in the search for and 
dissemination of truth. We should cherish and safeguard freedom of inquiry 
and discussion and at the same time guard against those who would use our 
institutions of learning for mere propaganda and counter-educational pur- 
poses. To do so at all times is not easy. In the October, 1949 issue of The 
Journal of Higher Education there appears a symposium on academic freedom 
in which the question of Communism and Communist teachers is the central 
theme. Those who participated in the discussion do not see eye-to-eye, yet 
all three are highly respected college administrators. It is not easy to refuse 
to dismiss a teacher accused of being a “‘red’”’ or a ‘‘pink” who is neither, 
when the request for his dismissal comes from one of your trustees or a 
regent or an important financial supporter of your institution. Nor is it 
easy to say “no” to the pastor of the leading church in your community 
when he asks you to get rid of a member of your staff because his wife di- 
vorced him, On the other hand, the administrator may be the target for all 
kinds of billings-gate for getting rid of a noncompetent non-Communist who 
raises the cry of violation of academic freedom to cover up his shortcomings. 
In ways too numerous to mention the administrator is frequently hard- 
pressed to abandon, momentarily at least, the principle of academic freedom. 
This pressure itself is part of the price we pay for freedom. 

In the interest of safeguarding freedom in our educational institutions we 
need to educate the public so every person may realize his culture and in- 
stitutions are not unchanging cosmic processes but are human creations 
which, with the passage of time, undergo alteration. We should help the 
masses of our people see that it is the part of wisdom that more or less con- 
tinuous assay or inventory of culture and society in terms of human life and 
human values be taken and that our colleges and universities are the 
agencies best equipped to make this assay. 








PART I. THE STUDENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
Chapter 4: Who Should Go to College? 


SECTION A’ 
Charles E. Atkinson 


Registrar, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


S WE STUDY the history of education and contrast what we find with the 
A philosophy and ideals of today, we feel that powerful influences are 
at work to promote and perpetuate the opportunity for post-high-school 
education for all who have the ability. We are not convinced that such 
education of the masses will lead toward insecurity and a maladjusted 
nation. Rather, we are firmly convinced that the more we are educated the 
better for our national welfare, and that knowledge and virtue may be com- 
bined to give human life the freedom and splendor it is possible to achieve. 

In this report, the term “college” refers to any institution offering post- 
high-school education, Within the scope of this definition we recognize the 
fact that interests and abilities differ, and that not all types of individuals 
should seek admission to any one institution. Freedom of selection should 
remain with the institution as well as with the individual, provided that 
care is exercised by the institution not to discriminate on unworthy grounds. 
While the bases of our institutions should be so broad that all who enter will 
receive the kind of training that will help them to live more fully and con- 
structively in our complex society, it is not the responsibility of the profes- 
sional schools or the liberal-arts colleges to maintain a policy of “all come 
and be served.” Other needed types of higher institutions include technical 
and vocational schools, community colleges, junior colleges, and institutions 
prepared to offer extension work and programs of adult education, The 
clearly stated purposes and the facilities of an institution should determine 
whether it accepts an applicant or refers him to one better prepared to meet 
his needs. 

Evidence of average intelligence should be a minimum requirement for 
the admission of high-school graduates to college. This criterion is in keep- 
ing with the prediction of many educators and the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education of an ultimate total of about 4,000,000 undergrad- 
uate enrollees. Further findings of the Commission indicate that 49 per cent 
of American youth have intellectual abilities sufficient to enable them to 





1 Two independent and parallel groups considered the topic, “‘Who Should Go to College?’’ 
Section A is the recorder’s report for one of the two groups, Conference Group 1, of the Fifth 
National Conference on Higher Education, Chicago, April 17-19, 1950. Chairman of the group was 
ohn W. Ashton, dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Indiana University ; consultant was John R. 
2mens, president, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 
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profit by at least two years of college training and that 32 per cent have 
sufficient ability to warrant their attendance for four or more years. 


THE PURPOSE OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION 


The purpose of a college education challenges our interest and analysis. 
Many college students are doubtless motivated by the desire to attain a 
higher level in the economic life of the nation. Some people would justify 
our higher-educational system for no more exalted reason than to keep 
young people off the labor market. A more penetrating objective of higher 
education is to prepare men and women to assume the responsibilities of 
intelligent citizenship. In our society, greater wisdom is needed on the part 
of every person to meet the complex problems of our social and economic 
systems. A basic goal of a democratic society should be to help each individ- 
ual achieve personal development consistent with his desires and abilities. 
It is the responsibility of all higher institutions to develop concepts of social 
responsibility beyond the vocational objectives of their students. 

Many changes have taken place in recent years with respect to professional 
opportunities for both men and women. At one time in the history of 
America, the ministry, law, and medicine were the only recognized profes- 
sions. Now a number of other occupations, such as dentistry, engineering, 
certified public accounting, and teaching, are accorded public recognition 
in this category. Moreover, professional training is required in many new 
fields of opportunity, including the social services and the solution of labor 
problems. In addition to the professions, other occupations are assuming a 
semiprofessional nature. These are of such nature that shorter, terminal pro- 
grams may be offered by junior and community colleges. Whatever the train- 
ing may be, however, one of the main responsibilities of the institution 
offering it is to prepare its students to live as social beings and to equip them 
to meet intelligently their responsibilities in a democratic society. 


THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS ATTENDING COLLEGE 


Educational leaders and many other citizens believe there are not too many 
students going to college. It may be that many of the students who are at- 
tending college should not be there, but fewer than one-half of the youth 
of college age with ability to do college work of satisfactory quality are now 
enrolled in any type of higher institution. The most challenging aspect of 
the problem is to bring into college the youth of ability and to adapt their 
courses of study to their needs. The declaration of the President’s Commis- 
sion is in point when it says: ‘The danger is not that individuals may have 
too much education. It is rather that it may be either the wrong kind for 
the particular individual or education dominated by inadequate purposes.”? 


3 President's Commission on Higher Education. ‘‘Equalizing and Expanding Individual Oppor- 


tunity.’’ Higher Education for American Democracy. United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., 1947. Volume II, p. 7. 
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Colleges should develop in their students an appreciation of the fact that 
a college graduate has a distinct responsibility to function creatively and 
constructively in society. It is the responsibility of the colleges to develop the 
concept that the individual is a part of society and that he must exert his 
influence and utilize his training for the betterment of the community in 
which he lives. Once this evaluation of higher education is accepted the 
problem of how many attend college quickly disappears. 


THE ATTENDANCE OF WOMEN AT COLLEGE 


More than a century ago the colleges of this country accepted the principle 
of equal opportunity for women in higher education. Any young woman 
of sufficient ability may be admitted to college today, In some quarters, how- 
ever, there is still a question as to whether a society should support equal 
educational opportunities for women and men. Should public funds be 
expended as generously for professional college programs and facilities for 
the benefit of women as for men? Public universities in the Middle West 
and the West have largely eliminated any controversy on this subject, but 
the question persists in some sections of the country. As women enter the 
economic life of the nation in larger numbers the need to provide facilities 
for their adequate preparation looms correspondingly larger. And it must 
also be recognized that women are powerfully motivated to seek a college 
education as a step to higher social status and more-advantageous marriage 
opportunities. 


ADMISSION POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 


The basis for the selection of students by the institutions of the nation 
varies greatly. No selective process is fool-proof, as indicated by the students 
known to be in institutions not designed or qualified to meet their educa- 
tional needs. This, however, is the result of faulty admission procedures 
rather than an indication that too many people are going to college. It 
emphasizes, also, the need for careful selection of students—with due con- 
sideration to both the capacity of students and the purposes and facilities 
of the institution. Clearly, these should be the determining admission factors, 
and not such factors as the race, religion, or economic status of the in- 
dividual. Indeed, any individual who has the qualifications, as measured by 
a college’s announced standards, and whose interests coincide with the pur- 
poses of the college, should be admitted, regardless of race, color, or creed, 
as long as the institution has available room. (A valid exception is a 
church-related institution where selection on the basis of creed is necessary 
to the achievement of the known purposes of the institution.) In general, 
it is the responsibility of institutions of higher education to assume leader- 
ship in the movement to provide equality of opportunity, regardless of mem- 
bership in minority groups. 
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The selection of students should always be consistent with the offerings 
of the institution. Professional schools have developed certain predictive 
criteria which are used in their selection of students. This practice is a 
sincere attempt to measure the applicant’s abilities and his aptitudes for the 
type of training the institution offers. 

The most commonly used bases for selection are high-school marks, class 
rank, recommendation of the principal, and interviews. Most colleges require 
applicants to take certain types of entrance tests. The interview, although 
its validity as an admission procedure has not been fully proved, is used 
to discover information about the student which cannot be obtained by 
other procedures. For example, motivation is extremely important to success 
in college, but it is a factor extremely difficult to identify and measure. The 
interview frequently helps to discover the degree of enthusiasm the student 
has for the course of study he expects to pursue. 


THE PUBLICLY SUPPORTED INSTITUTION 


The publicly supported institution in many states must, by legislative 
action, admit all students who have graduated from a first-class high school 
with 16 units of credit. Usually these institutions are permitted to set up 
their own standards governing the admission of out-of-state students. Some- 
times these standards are induced by overcrowded conditions, or by the 
fact that institutional authorities feel obligated to give preference to the 
students who are residents of the state. In many of the publicly supported 
institutions comprehensive testing programs are used for guidance and 
diagnostic purposes. Sometimes the interview is used when the high-school 
record does not indicate promise of success in the particular college. The 
student is, or should be, warned if his abilities and aptitudes do not seem 
to point to success in any of the available curricula. Many applicants are 
referred to other institutions where they can obtain the programs best suited 
to their abilities and educational objectives. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Teachers-college authorities are concerned about the selection and admis- 
sion of students who expect to become the teachers of tomorrow’s citizens. 
Young people of high intellectual capacity, well-balanced personality, and 
leadership ability are needed in the classrooms of the nation, particularly 
in the elementary grades. Many teachers colleges have established curricula 
specifically designed to prepare for this important educational service. These 
curricula have been developed by a study of community needs and require- 
ments set up by superintendents who employ teachers. Through their place- 
ment departments many colleges are studying the communities in which 
their students may later serve as teachers, Adaption to the local cultural and 
social life can thus be fostered. 
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FOREIGN STUDENTS 


The liberal policy of admitting foreign students to American colleges is 
encouraging. The education of foreign students in the United States should 
and will contribute much to international understanding and is an effective 
channel through which colleges and universities can foster world peace. But 
peculiar problems are involved in the admission of a foreign student. One 
is the unknown factor concerning his readiness for adjustment to the Amer- 
ican way of life. Another is the student’s ability to understand, write, and 
speak English. Still another is finance, which may be influenced by changing 
international conditions. If these difficulties can be surmounted, and if the 
foreign student can be led to sense and to appreciate the spirit as well as 
the form of our democratic way of life, he may then be expected to return 
to his native land to serve as one of our best ambassadors. He should carry 
with him the practices and the ideals of America and of democracy. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In view of the foregoing analysis, the following recommendations are 
offered: (1) that further studies be conducted to determine the type of educa- 
tional programs that will interest a larger group of people in our country; 
(2) that further study be made to determine how well college graduates 
adjust themselves to society on the completion of their college work; (3) 
that further study be made of the education of Negro youth in our country 
in order that they may receive the benefits of post-high-school education. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. There are not too many students attending college. The number in 
attendance is not the problem. Each institution should state clearly the types 
of educational service it is prepared to give; each applicant for admission 
should be assisted in choosing an institution prepared to meet his needs. 

2. Post-high-schooi education should be made available to every qualified 
person. 

3. Average intelligence should be a minimum requirement for admission 
to college. 

4, Selection of students should be made in accordance with the purposes 
and facilities of the institutions they are to attend. 

5. Professional schools should develop in their students concepts of social 
responsibilities beyond the vocational objectives. 

6. Higher education should prepare its graduates to assume social re- 
sponsibilities and intelligent citizenship, 

7. Race, color, or creed (except when the program has specific religious 
objectives) should not be a factor of rejection if all other qualifications are 
met, 

8. American colleges should encourage the attendance of foreign students 
and should assist them in their adjustments, 
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SECTION B* 


A. L. Vaughan 


Assistant Dean, The General College, University of Minnesota 


HERE ARE not too many students attending college today. On the con- 
ie the colleges of the nation are not producing a sufficient number 
of well-educated persons to meet the needs of a democratic society. Prob- 
ably some students are now in college programs not designed to meet their 
needs either because the proper programs are not available in the particular 
college or because the students, their parents, or their educational counselors 
have not chosen wisely. No one college can provide the varied programs 
necessary to meet the needs of all students. Generally speaking the estab- 
lished institutions are doing an excellent job in the fields they profess to 
serve. A variety of types of institutions with marked differences in curricula 
makes it possible for the colleges with limited objectives to continue the 
excellent work they are already prepared to do. Some institutions may find 
it advantageous to revise their curricula and perhaps enlarge their offerings, 
but obviously not all colleges can be all things to all people. Some new 
institutions may be necessary. 

Who, then, should go to college? The significance of this question is so 
great that no single agency such as the colleges themselves should be per- 
mitted to make the decision alone. First of all, there is the problem of the 
supply of and the demand for the college product. Secondly, the goal of a 
truly democratic society indicates that the answer to this question is of the 
greatest importance to society as a whole. Finally, in a democratic society 
the right of the individual to aspire to and obtain as much learning as he 
himself decides he should have is so widely accepted that it would be un- 
realistic for any single agency or group of people to prescribe the answer 
to the question for all individuals concerned. 

Surely, also, the number of people entitled to higher education of a 
specific professional type is not to be decided by each of the professions, 
because such action would set the welfare and benefit of a specific group 
above the welfare and benefit of society. Society has so much to gain or lose 
in the answer to this question that it must share in the decision. Therefore, 
society does have the right to suggest who shall be admitted to the various 
institutions of learning, and it has the responsibility for wisely deciding 
what opportunities for learning it must provide. A wise answer to the ques- 
tion does not mean that the answer can be readily implemented, but it does 
require society to strive in the direction of the indicated goals. 

8 Section B sets forth the report of Conference Soe 3%. one of the two groups considering the 


broad topic, ‘‘Who Should Go to College?’’ the other being Group 1, Chairman of Group 1a was 
J. Thomas Askew, assistant to the president and dean of students, University of Georgia. 
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The fact that some students are attending college today who are unsuited 
to the curricula in which they are enrolled and the fact that this situation is 
likely to become worse unless some solution is found have led to numerous 
experiments. One method is to admit all or nearly all applicants and allow 
natural selection to determine who shall continue. In this way the institution 
may maintain that all have had an equal chance. A second method prescribes 
written tests prior to the admission of applicants to college. The results of 
these tests and the applicant’s prior scholastic record are used to guide each 
student into the program best designed to meet his needs. A third method, 
known as selective retention with guidance, is a combination of the first 
two. Guidance must be available continuously to help the student evaluate 
his progress and possibly to choose another program of study. The latter 
two methods require adequate college organization for counseling and 
guidance, Neither method points to arbitrary limitation of enrollment in a 
particular field because of an oversupply of trained people. Both lead the 
student, however, to a continuous study of all available pertinent informa- 
tion concerning professional or vocational opportunities in his chosen field 
of study. An arbitrary limitation of enrollments in crowded fields in order 
to limit the supply of trained people in any field appears to be difficult to 
justify. 

The proper relationship of supply of college-trained persons to specific 
occupational demands can be known only when more occupational informa- 
tion becomes available. Governmental and other agencies should be en- 
couraged to obtain and disseminate accurate and complete information con- 
cerning “manpower needs” across the country for both the present and 
the foreseeable future. This information should be made available to the 
guidance and counseling personnel in the high schools and colleges for 
their use in counseling students. 

After a student is admitted to college, he should not be urged to make his 
vocational choice at once. He should be encouraged to study the findings of 
the testing program, evaluate the available occupational information, and, 
if possible, make preliminary exploration of fields of interest through 
beginning college courses. 

Opportunity to enroll in college is available to practically everyone who 
has completed high school, insofar as the mere existence of the facility is 
concerned and insofar as entrance requirements are concerned. Other kinds 
of barriers, however, confront many prospective applicants for admission. 
Less than 25 per cent of all high-school graduates enter college. Numerous 
studies indicate that lack of money prevents a high percentage of the most 
capable students from attending college. 

If all pertinent facts are examined it seems fair to assert that all who wish 
to go to college and who are capable of benefiting from college offerings 
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should be admitted. This conclusion anticipates an increased number of stu- 
dents attending college. College authorities should assume increased re- 
sponsibility for revising their curricula to serve best the students they enroll. 
This means that general education will assume greater importance in all 
curricula since it is education for living. It means that various curricula of 
less than four years in length must be considered. It may mean that an in- 
creased number of terminal programs which are not always considered of 
college grade should be established. Not only will these considerations be 
necessary in the modification of curricula of established institutions, but 
they will be even more important in establishing new curricula in new 
institutions, 

Many factors now influence students to go to college. Among these are: 
(1) geographic availability (Not only is it more convenient and less expen- 
sive to attend a college nearby, but interest in college attendance is increased 
by the presence of the college.) ; (2) desire for economic advantage and 
security; (3) parental pressure (If the parent has gone to college, he is 
likely to encourage his offspring to do likewise; parents who have not at- 
tended college themselves often feel that the best they can do for their 
children is to send them to college.) ; (4) economic ability to go to college; 
(5) occupational prerequisites; (6) intellectual curiosity; (7) social prestige; 
(8) religious interest (particularly in church-supported colleges); (9) 
search for a satisfying philosophy of life; (10) national trend; (11) extra- 
curricular activities; (12) increase in minimum employment age; (13) de- 
sire to develop leadership qualities; (14) interest in and ability to do college 
work, 

Factors that should influence students to go to college are perhaps fewer, 
and among them are: (1) self-improvement; (2) inner satisfaction secured 
from success with scholastic work; (3) aptitude for scholastic work; (4) 
desire to improve one’s status as a person, a citizen, and a worker; (5) 
satisfaction in learning; (6) desire to develop qualities of leadership. 


SUMMARY 


All who wish to go to college and can benefit by the experience should 
be admitted. Too few students are attending college to meet the needs of 
a democratic society. Additional instructional programs to meet a greater 
variety of student needs should be developed. There is need for new pro- 
grams of one, two, and three years in length. There is further need for 
adequate counseling and guidance programs to assist students to make the 
wisest use of all available educational facilities. General education, because 
it is education for living, will assume greater importance as the number of 
college programs and enrollments increase, Students should be encouraged 
to defer narrow specialization until they are fairly certain of their capabilities 
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and interests, And, as in all else, more knowledge is needed. Research to 
evaluate the products of college education and to determine the needs of 
society is necessary to move forward intelligently. Tools should be devised 
for the objective measurement of the results of college attendance. Research 
should also seek to reveal more clearly the total number, variety, and con- 
tent of post-high-school educational opportunities necessary to meet the 
expanding needs of a democratic society. 


Chapter 5: Removing the Barriers to Educational Opportunity’ 


Thomas Kennedy 


Director of Student Personnel, Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois 


T Is EASY to conclude that the removal of barriers to educational opportu- 
I nity presents a problem that can be solved only as a whole. In a certain 
limited sense this is true, for a partial solution may lead to the anomalous 
circumstance of the removal of one barrier serving to intensify the effect of 
another. Yet the alternative is not the pathetic fatalism that may well result 
from withholding all action until a simultaneous attack can be made on all 
objectives. Mere preliminary identification almost forces the classification of 
barriers into a hierarchy on the basis of their effectiveness in blocking quali- 
fied individuals in the pursuit of their educational goals. Bases for such 
classification are: (1) economic barriers; (2) barriers of race, religion, and 
national origin; (3) geographic barriers; (4) curricular and administrative 
barriers; (5) sex barriers; (6) social barriers; (7) political and legislative 
barriers; (8) barriers erected by professional groups; (9) barriers imposed 
on the individual by the social attitudes, values, and standards of his family; 
and (10) barriers generated by psychological reaction to a frustrating situa- 
tion. 

Thus regarded, the problem admits of a distinction between two types 
of barriers: those that are basic, the removal of which is vital and pressing; 
and those that are secondary, not only in being less important but also in 
being dependent upon the more basic barriers. It is the basic barriers—of 
economic need, of race, religion, and national origin, and of geography—that 
present the central problem. 


THE ECONOMIC BARRIER 


That inadequate family income raises the most formidable barrier to edu- 
cational opportunity is generally accepted. That opportunity for higher educa- 


1 Based on the findings of Group 2 of the Fifth National Conference on Higher Education, Chicago, 
April 17-19, 1950. Chairman of the group was A. O. Davidson, associate in teacher placement, The 
Personnel Bureau, Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire; consultants were Felton G. Clark, 

resident, Southern University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, and Morris Kertzer, director, Interfaith 
Bivision, American Jewish Committee, New York, New York, 
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tion exists in direct proportion to family income is the almost monotonously 
invariable conclusion of study after study. In a larger sense, economic 
handicap in relation to educational pursuits is at once a problem in itself 
and a symptom of a more fundamental social problem. At the same time, the 
Situation seems to justify thinking that a solution of the problem on the 
educational level will help with its solution on the more fundamental level. 
As a result of the limiting of higher education, for all practical purposes, 
to the economically qualified, there has arisen the belief that only those so 
qualified are able to profit by higher education. Unfortunately this belief is 
not limited to the layman but is found even among professional educators. 
To help dispel the notion that there exists a high positive correlation be- 
tween parental income and a given child’s ability is the responsibility of 
every educator as an individual and as a member of a professional group. 

There is, however, no universal agreement on what constitutes the personal 
qualifications necessary for profiting from higher education. Certainly in 
this setting the term higher education cannot be construed in the narrow 
traditional sense but must be widened to embrace all post-high-school edu- 
cation. The assumption that everyone possessing the necessary mental ability 
should be in college wholly overlooks the important problem of motivation 
and its place in any educational process. Motivation is itself a function of 
many of the barriers under discussion and of proper guidance, or the lack 
of it, for both the high-school student and his parent. A surprising amount of 
misinformation about the nature of higher education and its institutions 
seems attributable to high-school faculties. Ironically, it is at this stage of 
his educational career that the student can be most strongly motivated. More 
positively, higher education should provide a variety of opportunities for 
individuals of widely differing abilities and interests, and a long-range 
program of counseling and interpretation should be directed toward making 
these opportunities known to and desired by the qualified individual. 

In the past there has been so much emphasis on higher education as an 
individual investment that its characteristics as a social investment have 
been overlooked. In a democratic society such as ours, however, the social 
implications of education are overwhelminy. it follows that education cannot 
be the responsibility of certain individuals or groups but must be the concern 
of the entire community. This is not to say that individual and group efforts 
are not to be encouraged but to point out that the community as a whole 
must become increasingly aware of the necessity of higher education as an 
essential for intelligent and responsible citizenship. As the vanguard, it be- 
hooves educators to use all their skills and ingenuity, in collaboration with 
other interested groups, actually to educate the community to the value of 
education. 

With this general setting, specific steps can be taken to overcome the 
economic barrier for the qualified individual. There can and should be 
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worked out a system of scholarships, grants-in-aid, and loans on national, 
state, local, and institutional levels. 

A sense of realism dictates the recognition of the fact that, even with 
educational opportunity offered them, many individuals will be unable to 
take advantage of it because of family obligations. Since there is nothing 
sacred in obtaining an education in four years of full-time attendance, there 
should be an expansion of late-afternoon and evening educational programs 
for those whose circumstances make their working necessary. These programs 
should be made available through expansion of present facilities and estab- 
lishment of community colleges, which are effective means of offsetting many 
economic handicaps. 

The widespread tendency of higher-education institutions, both public and 
private, to meet increasing costs by raising tuition and fees will undoubtedly 
make extremely unpopular the suggestion that student charges be reduced. 
Nevertheless, there is more than a possibility that such increases are actually 
serving to heighten the economic barrier to education. In view of this 
situation, a positive step toward the eradication of the economic barrier 
would result from the resolution of institutions to look to sources other than 
student tuition and fees for support and to reduce student costs wherever 
possible. 

BARRIERS OF RACE, RELIGION, AND NATIONAL ORIGIN 


Often the discussion of the problems of minority groups takes on an aura 
of sentimentality that clouds their real significance. Looking at these prob- 
lems in terms of the world and its future brings the sharp realization that, 
far from being merely sentimental, they are eminently practical. It is to 
America especially that such problems have real meaning. As the cynosure 
of all eyes—the eyes of the friendly seeking moral leadership and the eyes 
of the hostile watching for instances of weakness and contradiction—our 
country must face the problem realistically and in like manner set about 
the task of its solution. 

The problems are not those of Negro-White or Christian-Jew alone. 
Actually the groups involved differ with different localities so that these 
problems are closely intertwined with those of geography. Entering into the 
situation also is the economic factor, especially in the South, where, for the 
Negro, denial of opportunity on racial grounds goes hand-in-hand with 
economic need. More often than not the individual who is denied college 
admission because of his race is the same individual who is most in need 
or the one who is rejected because of his religion or the person against whom 
geographic barriers are raised. 

Considered by itself, the problem of racial barriers gives some reason for 
optimism. There is increasing realization that the status quo cannot con- 
tinue; hence various steps, motivated by a variety of factors, are being taken 
toward a solution. Cases in point involve the states of Arkansas, Delaware, 
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Kentucky, Maryland, Texas, and West Virginia, which have modified racial 
Segregation practices at various educational levels. The emotional convic- 
tion, as distinguished from the mere intellectual agreement, that segregation 
has no rational basis is manifesting itself in the active stands taken by 
church and other organized groups. The youth of the land is beginning to 
show itself relatively free from bias, a situation in which educators may 
take pride since curricular planning seems to have been a significant factor 
in the change. The intermingling of young men in the armed services has 
done much to dispel the strangeness and fear which form so large a part of 
prejudice. While these hopeful signs give reason for optimism, they should 
be accepted as merely the beginning phase in bringing about basic changes. 
More important, they should be regarded as evidence that the barrier of 
race can be made to give way through positive, concerted action. 

With regard to the religious and nationality barriers, no such sanguine 
outlook obtains. On the contrary, there is evidence to indicate that in some 
levels of education, as in graduate and professional schools, the situation 
is becoming increasingly worse. Here again the problem exists not in isola- 
tion but in overlapping relations with geographic barriers and a variety of 
social problems. Official recognition and action have come in the form of 
the “Fair Educational Practices Acts’” now in force in some states. This 
action can be regarded as little more than a beginning. 

On the basis of this meager outline and very tentative evaluation of the 
problem, what specific steps can be taken by educators toward its solution? 
Some general suggestions are: (1) educating at all levels toward consider- 
ing every person, regardless of his race, religion, or national origin, as a 
dignified human personality to be judged as an individual and not as a 
member of a group; (2) recognizing and helping others to recognize that 
education is an investment in people and that judging on the basis of in- 


’ dividual merit is saving talent for the whole community; (3) permitting 


student attitudes to operate in determining institutional policy regarding 
admissions; (4) recognizing that expansion of educational facilities is es- 
sential to removing these barriers and many others; and (5) considering 
legislation aimed at insuring equality of educational opportunity. 


THE GEOGRAPHIC BARRIER 


Where an individual lives has a strong influence on his educational out- 
look. At first glance this idea seems almost incredible, but the facts warrant 
considering the geographic barrier one of the strongest obstacles to educa- 
tional opportunity. In addition to operating very effectively by itself, the 
geographic factor relates closely to the barriers previously discussed. For 
example, it is easy to see that the groupings of minorities and wealth within 
the country have geographic corollaries and that these in turn relate to the 
distribution of educational facilities. 
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One obvious way of overcoming the geographic barrier is to expand edu- 
cational facilities, both by increasing the capacity of those already in existence 
and by setting up new institutions such as the community college. Precipitate 
action is, however, likely to do little to alleviate the situation. Too much 
expansion may actually lead to a dilution of offerings and leave untouched 
the problem of education on the professional and other specialized levels 
where the inequality is most acute. Expansion, then, should froceed only 
on the basis of need as indicated by carefully planned and executed study. 

The distance factor is often complicated by the time element, so that those 
who might be able to travel long distances to attend classes are frustrated 
because of the inconvenience of the times at which the desired classes are 
scheduled. Institutions should, as their contribution to overcoming the geo- 
graphic barrier, look to setting up special offerings so designed and scheduled 
as to accommodate those who must commute long distances. Such programs 
could well take place on an interinstitutional basis, thus permitting an indi- 
vidual to take advantage of the varied resources of existing institutions. 

As a supplement to the above suggestion there should be inaugurated 
systems of transportation such as are in use in some states at the higher- 
education level and are widely used at the elementary and secondary levels. 

The development of extension and correspondence courses offers real 
possibilities for many who might be handicapped by locality. 

Since state divisions loom large in geographic consideration, there must 
be work to surmount their restrictive influence in higher education. This can 
be done only by encouraging mobility in the educational population, by 
reducing out-of-state fees, and by developing other means of interstate co- 
operation on a nonsegregated basis. Regional programs should be worked 
out for the fairest and best utilization of existing institutions on the basis 
of continuing evaluation made by permanent committees without regard to 
admittedly artificial political divisions. 


Chapter 6: Financial Aid to Students’ 
W. C. Toepelman 


Director of Veterans’ Affairs, University of Colorado 


667 r Must always be remembered that at least as many young people who 

have the same or greater intellectual ability than those now in college do 

not enroll because of low family income. This is the single, most outstand- 
ing factor in the whole situation.”? 

1 Based on the findings of Group 3 of the Fifth National Conference on Higher Education, Chicago, 

April 17-19, 1950. Chairman of the group was Mrs, Fressa Baker Inman, director of admissions, 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio; consultant was Leo M. Chamberlain, vice president, Uni- 


wey of Kentucky. f : 3 io . : 
2 President’s Commission on Higher Education. ‘‘Equalizing and Expanding Individual Oppor- 
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This quotation from the President’s Commission on Higher Education, 
supported by data from many sources, indicates quite clearly that the nation 
is failing to harvest at least one-half of its educational crop. Furthermore, 
studies of children in a cross section of all environments and all intellectual 
capacities suggest not only that one-half of the crop is unharvested but that 
much of the best of the crop is left to wither in the field. Unlike seed crops 
in nature, this crop cannot resprout as a volunteer—once lost it is gone for- 
ever. 

A majority of the thoroughly able young men and women fail to go on to 
college because of low parental income. Average or low-ability children in 
high-income brackets have many times the chance of entering college as have 
very high-ability children in the lowest-income levels. High ability, however, 
is not lacking at high-income levels, nor does a higher percentage of real 
ability reside in low-income levels: quite the contrary, by the very reason 
of financial security a proportionally higher percentage of outstanding chil- 
dren is in well-to-do families, but so many more people are at the low end of 
the income scale that a vast reservoir of able and ambitious young men and 
women who want and deserve the chance for further education is untouched. 
Society must find ways and means of affording equal opportunity for educa- 
tion at all academic levels, whatever the economic status of the individual. 
Society must furnish the opportunity; but to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity, many individuals must have financial aid. 

Are existing financial-aid programs adequate to meet this need, and can 
they be stretched beyond their present use? Can these needs be met by 
other resources than the Federal Government? If not, is federal aid to stu- 
dents desirable, and what form shall it take? 


EXISTING FINANCIAL-AID RESOURCES 


Most colleges and universities provide some financial aid for needy stu- 
dents in the form of scholarships and fellowships, loans, or job opportuni- 
ties within the institution or in the community. Unfortunately, except for 
some scholarships, existing aids are available only to students already in 
school and thus are of slight value to individuals unable to go to college 
because they lack finances. 


Work Aid 


On every campus are students who are “working their way through” in 
ways known to all. Never have there been enough jobs to supply the de- 
mand, and as the veteran enrollment declines the demand will become 
greater. Many institutions have established student-employment services to 





tunity.” Higher Education {er American Democracy, United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., 1947. Volume II, p. 6. 
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search out all possible work opportunities and assign them to students 
who really need them. Many students who hold jobs actually do not 
need to work, and they should be discouraged from taking jobs which would 
enable needy students either to come to school or to remain in school when 
funds run out. To assure proper job distribution much can be accomplished 
by soliciting the cooperation of student leaders and campus organizations, 

Institutions are urged to increase employment opportunities for students, 
but, except perhaps for schools in large urban centers, the total number of 
bona-fide jobs probably cannot be much expanded. No one has any enthusi- 
asm for “made work” simply to provide funds to a student. Likewise few 
express an interest in programs comparable to the NYA projects at this time. 
Such programs probably would not bring to the campuses any appreciable 
number of those now not coming because of low family income. 

Because most students find work only after they enroll, many colleges 
advise students not to come to the campus without sufficient support to put 
them through at least most of the first year. This probably is as it should be, 
and, even if employment possibilities should be expanded far beyond present 
expectations, work aid cannot be looked to as a means of equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity. 


Loans 


Best information on available loan funds places the total amount at about 
$23,000,000. About 25 per cent of the institutions in the country have no 
loan funds of any kind, another 25 per cent have inadequate amounts, and 
50 per cent have funds adequate for current demands. 

For many reasons loan funds are not fully used at the present time. The 
country is now in a period of almost-peak prosperity, and the families of 
most students now in college are able to furnish all necessary funds. Also, 
veterans still comprise a considerable proportion of enrollments, and they 
receive substantial assistance from the Veterans Administration. Most stu- 
dents are reluctant to saddle themselves with any appreciable debts to be 
repaid after graduation. 

The most significant deterrent to effective use of available loan funds, how- 
ever, seems to be the restrictive terms for making loans. All too often the 
amount which may be borrowed is too low, the interest rates are too high, 
and repayments must be begun too soon after graduation or at too rapid a 
rate. Many funds are further restricted by donors’ requirements which limit 
grants to individuals who are members of some specific religious sect or who 
wish to specialize in designated fields. 

Because existing loan funds are not being used effectively, institutions are 
urged to review and reevaluate their loan policies, to reduce interest rates 
where practicable, and to provide more-flexible repayment terms. Fund donors 
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should be persuaded to free funds from restrictions which reduce their use- 
fulness. 

Increased utilization of loan funds may be accomplished by plans such 
as the one in effect at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology where, 
through careful advisement, the total fund is reported to have turned over 
several times in about ten years, and such as the “Student Credit Union” 
plans reported by Antioch College and Northwestern University. Harvard 
University and many other schools are now revamping their loan practices, 
and their experience should be of great value and interest to institutions 
whose funds are not now fully at work. 

Most existing loan funds are available only to students who are already in 
college and therefore contribute but slightly toward providing greater op- 
portunities for young people with ability who do not get to the campus, If 
conditions for loans were relaxed to permit entering freshmen to negotiate 
loans, a relatively small number of students who otherwise could not come 
might seek admission, but the amounts available to all students would be 
accordingly reduced. Additional contributions from private philanthropy 
are desirable, but that such contributions can come close to providing equal 
opportunity for all is quite improbable. 


Scholarships and Fellowships 


Although institutions, private philanthropy, and state and federal govern- 
ments now provide a variety of scholarships and fellowships, the fact that 
only about one-half of the young men and women who could profit from col- 
lege education are actually getting into college indicates quite clearly that 
the over-all total is entirely inadequate. Furthermore, all too many scholar- 
ships at the undergraduate level and a majority of fellowships for graduate 
study are hedged about with special conditions which make them unavailable 
to individuals not now in school who cannot come without such aids. Colleges 
and universities are accordingly urged to review existing scholarship and 
fellowship policies to broaden the basis of making awards. 

Private philanthropy has provided significant funds for scholarship grants, 
and, if the tax structure could be changed to permit larger deductions for 
gifts to tax-free nonprofit institutions, considerably increased contributions 
might well be forthcoming from this source. 

Scholarships awarded from institutional funds cannot be increased ap- 
preciably because of constantly increasing operational costs and decreasing 
investment income. Institutions that have very high admission standards and 
award scholarships on the basis of ability to many students whose parents 
are quite able to pay all costs are urged to restudy their policies and, within 
the traditions of the institutions, so to revise them as to make it possible for 
students from low-income families to qualify for awards. 
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State and community plans for awarding scholarships are in need of 
careful study and much revision. The practice of apportioning a certain 
number of awards to each legislator, to be awarded as he sees fit, is subject 
to serious objection on political grounds and should be abandoned as soon 
as possible by all states. Criticism may also be directed to state plans that 
allocate scholarships to secondary schools on the basis of enrollment and to 
students on the basis of ability only. Reports from Ohio, Indiana, New 
York, and elsewhere indicate a definite trend toward considering need as an 
essential factor when scholarships are awarded. This trend should be encour- 
aged; but scholastic ability, qualities of leadership and ingenuity, and 
peculiar abilities in special fields such as music and art must be given con- 
sideration. To make more awards available to those in the lower-income 
brackets, honor scholarships with low or no stipends might be awarded to 
those who are able to pay their own way. 

The ability of states to furnish financial aid to worthy students varies 
greatly, but no state has yet exhausted all possibilities for equalizing oppor- 
tunity for all its young citizens. Increasing demands on state treasuries make 
it unlikely that legislatures will voluntarily increase aid to students unless the 
institutions, through concerted action, focus attention on the great waste of 
ability residing in extremely talented young people who cannot afford to 
complete their education. 

With a plan for federal scholarships and fellowships now assuming defi- 
nite form, states might well be encouraged to study the plan thoroughly and 
consider the possibility of adapting it to their own needs. Some feeling 
exists that equalization of educational opportunity is the responsibility of 
the individual states. If all states were equally situated financially to provide 
statewide competitive scholarships with stipends sufficiently high to encourage 
low-income students to enter college, the bug-a-boo of federal control could 
be removed completely. But states are not equally able financially, and com- 
plete equality cannot be obtained through state aid alone. States must do all 
they can to make it possible for all young people to achieve the highest edu- 
cational level of which they are capable, but approximately equal educational 
opportunity for all who can profit thereby seems possible only through some 
form of federal aid to students. 


FEDERAL SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


The mere mention of federal aid to education causes fears and concerns 
over federal control of education to arise on all sides. Yet federal aid is not 
new. For almost a century our land-grant colleges have been endowed by 
Morrill-Bankhead-Jones funds, and they have yet to cry “control.” The 
Public Health Service, the Agriculture Department, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Air Force, Army and Navy, and some 15 to 20 other federal 
agencies sponsor fellowships and scholarships of various kinds. Institutions, 
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by and large, seem eager to accept the recipients. The armed forces and 
many other agencies sponsor research projects that dozens of institutions are 
very anxious to obtain. The new National Science Foundation will sponsor 
fellowships and scholarships. Thus federal aid to higher education is an estab- 
lished fact, although now concentrated largely in rather narrow, specialized 
areas. 

A broader program of scholarships and fellowships for able, needy in- 
dividuals who will have complete freedom of choice of field of study and 
institutions is now being discussed. A proposed annual appropriation of 
$100,000,000 will, when in full operation, provide 100,000 four-year under- 
graduate scholarships with stipends of $600 per year and some 20,000 to 
25,000 three-year graduate fellowships at stipends of $1,500. 

The undergraduate scholarships are specifically designed to reach that 
great reservoir of ability that is now outside college because of lack of funds. 
Selection will be on the basis of ability and need. Each state will be assigned 
a quota, and scholarships will be awarded on a. competitive basis to students 
within the state. Each state will designate the agency to administer the pro- 
gram within the state. The state agency will develop its own plans and pro- 
cedures, arrange for competitive examinations, and develop criteria for 
naming recipients of scholarships. Names of winners will be submitted to 
the United States Office of Education, which will issue certificates. Scholar- 
ship winners will be free to choose their own courses of study and to 
attend institutions of their choice that will admit them. Payments will be by 
check to the individuals but will be distributed by the institutions. No pay- 
ments whatsoever go to institutions that would function only to admit students 
and to report failure of the student to meet academic requirements or with- 
drawal from the campus. 

The United States Commissioner of Education, who will administer the 
program at the federal level, will be authorized to issue such regulations 
as are necessary to inaugurate the program and to assure smooth and equitable 
operation, to develop typical examinations, and to assist state agencies in 
all ways. Control or supervision over state policies and procedures is specifi- 
cally forbidden in the proposed law. Provision is made for equal distribution 
of funds to all racial groups in areas where segregated schools are maintained. 

Graduate fellowships are to be awarded on the basis of nationwide ex- 
aminations to be administered through the United States Office of Education. 
To avoid duplication of and competition with fellowship programs of the 
Public Health Service, the Atomic Energy Commission, and other federal 
agencies, fellowships in the proposed program will be awarded primarily in 
the fields that are not supplying sufficient numbers of trained specialists 
through existing programs. 

Some fear exists that institutions with rather high-tuition rates would not 
attract a fair share of scholarship holders, who would tend to choose pub- 
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licly supported schools in order to spread the income as far as possible. These 
fears are probably without basis because students whose normal leaning is 
toward denominational or small private liberal-arts colleges would follow their 
normal inclinations. Somewhat inconsistently, some suggest that privately 
supported institutions will be unable to expand facilities to take care of the 
increased enrollments resulting from a scholarship program. In view of the 
small size of the proposed plan, such fears seem completely without founda- 
tion. 

Some are concerned over the possibility that the additional taxes required 
for a scholarship program will impair ability of privately supported schools 
to obtain the funds necessary for future expansion and increased operating 
costs. Unless the program proves so outstandingly successful that the public 
demands tremendous expansion, however, the costs of the proposed program 
are relatively low. Furthermore, the proposal is to set up the program for a 
trial period of four or five years during which it would be under constant 
review and at the end of which the entire program would be reconsidered 
by the Congress. 

A few express fear that federal scholarships may ultimately lead to a 
situation comparable to that early in the history of the nation when free 
public high schools largely replaced private schools. This probability that 
nonpublic higher-educational institutions will be eliminated seems somewhat 
remote in view of the firmly established traditions of privately supported col- 
leges and universities. 

SUMMARY 


Existing financial aids to students in the form of employment opportuni- 
ties for self-help, loan funds, and scholarships are inadequate to meet demands 
and probably cannot be expanded to provide opportunities for students not 
now able to continue their education beyond high school. Students now in 
college find it difficult to obtain employment, and in most college communi- 
ties additional job opportunities probably cannot be developed. No enthusiasm 
exists for another NYA program because it would probably result in “made 
work.” Loan funds are not now fully utilized, and institutions should re- 
view and revise loan practices to make loan funds more attractive to needy 
students. Scholarships and fellowships are available in most schools, and 
many states provide scholarships for entering students; but the stipends are 
rarely high enough to encourage the low-income family to send its children to 
college. Although state aid is steadily being expanded, it probably will not, 
in the foreseeable future, provide the opportunity for children from low- 
income groups to go on to college. The answer seems to be some form of 
federal scholarships devised to reach the most able young men and women 
who for want of finances are now unable to satisfy their desire for education. 
A nation as well endowed as the United States must find a way to harvest its 
entire educational crop. 








Chapter 7: Responsibility of the College for the 
Welfare of the Student’ 


James Bonner MacRae 
Dean of Students, The Lincoln University, Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 


IGHER EDUCATION as an effective instrument of democracy can realize 
His optimum and maximum potential only as it accepts responsibility 
for the total development of the individual. The college must accept responsi- 
bility for the student’s intellectual needs, and there must also be a con- 
comitant concern for his cultural, social, emotional, and physical needs. The 
good teacher has always been concerned with these several aspects of the 
individual student’s development. With the increase in the pace of living, 
the greater number of students to be served, and the more complex nature of 
our social structure, however, the need for formalization of this concern is 
evident. 

The college’s concern for the welfare of the student should begin with 
the institution’s recruitment program. Increasingly, tests, scales, formal and 
informal inventories, and other devices are being used to give prognoses of 
probable success in various kinds of colleges and different types of programs. 
A better use of these instruments and of other techniques which the college 
may devise should lessen the number of students who drop out of America’s 
institutions of higher education. In some schools the student mortality rate 
reaches the alarming proportion of 60 per cent. In other institutions this 
proportion is below five per cent. Although there are factors that impel some 
institutions to admit students whose needs they cannot meet, the lower mor- 
tality percentage above should be accepted as a challenge by the guidance 
forces of the high school and the college. 

There seems to be a need for better relationships between the secondary 
school and the institutions of higher education. With better communica- 
tions established the student and his parents could be aided to make more 
realistic choices of college and career. 

No program, including the curriculum and the extra-curriculum of a college, 
is a good one unless it meets the needs of the students who are admitted. 
Most institutions have made provisions for the development of the intellectual 
life of the student in courses, classes, and seminars. Few institutions have 
provided for the total development of the student. Many colleges, however, 
are seeking to find ways and means by which their concern for the student's 

1 Based on the findings of Group 4 of the Fifth National Conference on Higher Education, Chicago, 
April 17-19, 1950. Chairman of the group was J. Broward Culpepper, dean of student welfare, 
Florida State University; consultants were R. W. Fairchild, president, Illinois State Normal Uni- 


versity, Francis R. B. Godolphin, dean of the college, Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey, 
and Ruth C. Wright, dean of students, City College of New York, 
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total development will eventuate in a balanced student-life program which 
will achieve that end. 


ORGANIZATION FOR STUDENT PERSONNEL 


The formalization of the concern for the total development of the student 
is evidenced today on almost every campus in some type of personnel services. 
These services have grown up on many campuses in an unplanned way with 
a variety of departments and officers performing personnel functions with 
little or no relationship to one another. As a result there is competition 
among the various agencies in their efforts to serve students. To be effective 
agencies in maximum student development, these services need to be co- 
ordinated with one another and with other aspects of the total educational 
program. 

The integration of student services can be facilitated by: (1) an objec- 
tive study of all agencies on the campus that are performing personnel duties ; 
(2) a study of the need for services not being provided; (3) acquainting stu- 
dents and faculty with the available services; (4) coordinating councils rep- 
resentative of students, faculty, and personnel agencies; (5) continuing 
evaluation by students, faculty, and staff; (6) a dignified public-relations 
program designed to interpret the significance of the personnel program in 
student development; (7) appropriate administrative units to provide a well- 
rounded program. 

While many different administrative arrangements have grown up in vari- 
ous institutions, there is a trend toward use of the dean of students as head of 
the personnel program. Whatever the title, the director should be a major 
officer of the institution, reporting to the president. One large institution has 
recently recognized the prime importance of the services by giving the 
director of personnel the title of vice president. Dean Hawkes? of Mills 
College in the 1947 Current Problems in Higher Education pointed up the 
need for making personnel a major administrative division. 

In any administrative rearrangement there is usually considerable discussion 
about the place of some of the older positions in the new setup. As the 
dean of students has come on the scene, there has been much debate about 
the place of the offices of admissions, registration, and records. In many 
institutions the need for coordination or integration and the logic of the 
situation have dictated that these offices be put in the personnel division. 
Other colleges, while recognizing the need for coordination, have moved 
more slowly in making the change. Coordination is certainly desirable, but 
cooperation in this direction may be secured, sometimes, without unification. 

In any necessary reorganization the appointments to positions should be 


2 Hawkes, Mrs. Herbert. ‘‘Student Counseling.’ Current Problems in Higher Education, 1947. 
National Education Association, Washington, D.C. 
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on the basis of qualifications to do the job and not on the basis of sex or 
age or previous status. 


SHARING OF RESPONSIBILITIES WITH STUDENTS AND FACULTY 


Those in the student-personnel field have great responsibilities for the 
well-rounded development of students. These responsibilities are sufficiently 
broad and important to warrant a real sharing in them by students and 
teaching faculty. The college community should work together as one in 
meeting student needs. This unity can be facilitated through the following 
procedures: (1) creating student-faculty policy committees; (2) providing 
faculty counseling, orientation, and training programs; (3) using general- 
education courses for developing the personnel point of view; (4) encourag- 
ing the employment of administrators who have an understanding of the 
values of personnel activities; (5) providing wider faculty participation in 
personnel activities; (6) getting faculty members to participate in student 
extra-curricular activities; (7) urging faculty members to give citations of 
merit as well as statements of failure; (8) encouraging students to understand 
and to take advantage of personnel services; (9) providing teaching ex- 
periences for personnel workers; (10) recognizing that personnel workers 
may be helpful resources for faculty members in serving students. 

A fundamental step in the sharing of responsibility would be to have a 
regular standing committee of the college to determine policy in the whole 
student-personnel program, a committee consisting of members of the faculty, 
of the administration, and of the student body. This committee should be es- 
tablished with the conviction that policies in the personnel area are of vital 
importance to the total educational program of the institution and that stu- 
dents, faculty, and personnel administrators together can work out realistic 
and progressive policies better than the personnel officials alone. Such a com- 
mittee should be interlocked with the administrative and academic standing 
committees and with other parts of the traditional organization of the insti- 
tution. It would then have status and be assured of a hearing. 

The policy committee could well begin with just a sharing of information 
or with the study of certain specific problems in institutional life. Persons on 
the committee could talk with students and faculty members at lunch or on 
other informal occasions. The policy group would thus seek to ascertain the 
climate of opinion as prerequisite to the formulation of a basic philosophy and 
objectives for the personnel program. The committee would ordinarily pro- 
pose broad outlines of a ricgram of interpretation and communication for 
reflective study of both faculty and students. It should meet frequently but 
should not go beyond its function and seek to administer its own proposals. 

In the sharing of responsibility, recognition should be given to the faculty 
members who make real contributions in counseling and guidance and in 
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assistance with the personnel program. Teaching loads might be lightened for 
them, and the attention of the academic dean and the president should be 
called to their services. Good counseling is an art. The art can be improved, of 
course, with training. Wherever good counselors can be found among the 
faculty, their talents should be used for the intimate job of personal advising. 
The counseling factor should be considered in distribution of teaching load or 
in remuneration for such counselors. 

As professional people seek to get others in the campus community to sub- 
scribe to the personnel point of view they should avoid presenting cut-and- 
dried programs which they try to get others to adopt. The faculty and stu- 
dents must be taken into the planning at the beginning when the policies are 
first being formulated. The major personnel aim is to establish a common 
point of view and a program that will best contribute to the total welfare of 
the student, a program in which all share gladly because each feels that it is a 
part of him. 

Some of the problems in the areas of student activities and discipline are 
cited here as illustrations of institutional concern for the total development of 
students. 

STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


A balanced student-life program does not just happen. It must be 
planned, developed, nurtured, and evaluated; it must be modified in terms of 
what the evaluation indicates, replanned, and reevaluated again and again. 

The student-life program in one school is unlikely to be applicable in its 
entirety to another institution. The program for each college must be tailor- 
made. One college located in a metropolitan center may take advantage of the 
rich cultural and recreational opportunities the urban community affords, but 
another is situated in a small town whose recreational and cultural facilities 
encompass not much more than two poolrooms, two movie houses, and the 
churches. In the one instance the university may guide its students in the use 
of the community resources, while in the other the institution must provide 
the facilities. 

In a similar vein, there is no one balanced student life for all students. If 
there is a common denominator that applies to all, it is a small one. Because 
of the varying knowledges, skills, and backgrounds students bring with them, 
many colleges today have discriminative requirements in English composition. 
In like manner a rich student-life program will provide for the variety of 
needs of the students. Each student for the sake of mental health should 
experience satisfactory accomplishment in some area, but at the same time 
opportunity for reasonable development in other areas should be afforded. 
Too many students are content to engage only in activities at which they have 
previously been successful. They have a fear of passing through the novice 
stage. In the acquisition of a new skill there are always hurdles. Good guid- 
ance will help them over the barriers. 
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The quality of participation is more important than the extent. Being a 
joiner—as many students are—just for the sake of a long activity list is not 
only frequently of no value but sometimes is positively detrimental. Accept- 
ance of responsibility is one of the more important attributes of a mature 
person. 

The activities available should be worth-while. It can be argued that no 
organization has the right to exist, or perhaps should be permitted to exist, 
unless it has a worth-while program. Each organization should formulate a 
set of objectives; it should plan ways of achieving those objectives; it must 
continually evaluate its program and be required to justify its existence. 

Students should run student affairs. The experience afforded them in op- 
erating their organizations is excellent training for civic participation in the 
school community and in the larger world outside. It should be the students’ 
responsibility to keep their affairs in order. No faculty person or personnel 
officer should need to police student affairs. Students and faculty together will 
develop the regulations, but the student organizations should see that they 
are carried out. 

DISCIPLINE 


One of the real difficulties faced by personnel people is to get faculty mem- 
bers to accept a share of the discipline role. Discipline—referring here to 
the whole area of student conduct and behavior and not just to punitive meas- 
ures—is of such importance in the development of the total student person- 
ality that it cannot be delegated to one division of the school and be forgotten 
by the others. As schools have become larger and additional areas have to be 
professionalized, there has been a tendency to leave the discipline question to 
the personnel staff. The strong faculty members can foresee and forestall prob- 
lems that might develop into disciplinary difficulties. Many of the problems 
in this area stem from poor morale in the institution. Improving such condi- 
tions frequently lessens the need for punitive discipline. The disciplinary 
emphasis in American education has been too much on the punishment of 
malefactors. The goal should be the development of individuals with a per- 
sonal philosophy so deeply imbedded in the acceptable modes of behavior that 
they will discipline themselves. 

It may well be assumed, however, that the counselor's relationship to puni- 
tive disciplinary problems has not been solved. It is true that if counseling and 
discipline are functions of the same individual the counseling job is made 
difficult. The historical development of personnel work has cast some of the 
personnel staff members in the disciplinary role. It seems as if some of them 
must continue in this role for some time to come. Personnel must seek to 
build rapport in spite of the role. It may be possible to relieve some members 
of the personnel staff and some of the faculty counselors from active associa- 


tion with punitive discipline so they can do a more adequate job of intimate 
personal counseling. 
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STUDENT WELFARE THE CONCERN OF ALL 


Fortunately, American higher education is accepting the thesis that the 
total development of the student is the primary concern of administration, 
faculty, and students. There is no real dichotomy between this concept and 
emphasis upon development of the intellectual side of the student. Coordina- 
tion of efforts and activities is necessary to develop the whole man. The in- 
tellectual, the social, the recreational, the health, the economic, the housing 
and feeding, the aesthetic, and the religious needs of students must all be 
provided for in the total institutional program. 


Chapter 8: The Student as a Factor in His Own Education" 


Robert A. Johns 


Administrative Assistant to the President, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


LL RESPONSIBLE EDUCATORS will recognize that the student is not only 
A the central figure in his own education but is, as well, the prime factor 
in its utilization for his own enrichment as a happy and useful citizen. Any 
study of the student as a factor in his own education will, of necessity, deal 
not only with the vagaries of student ability and interest but also with the 
variables involved in different institutions, individual instructors, and in a 
number of educational philosophies. 

The ability and interest of the student stand as the essential factors which 
control his own education. Certainly it is not difficult for one to point to 
reasonably well-educated individuals who have had little formal education; it 
is just as easy to recall individuals who have had the advantage of extensive 
formal education and have not enhanced it with sufficient interest to gain much 
from their experience. 

The guidance and the encouragement of the instructor are additional factors 
in developing the student's appreciation for the education of which he is the 
central figure. The interest of the instructor in the student as a social being, 
whose success depends not only on the absorption of the subject-matter at 
hand but also upon the role he must play in an economic society, in no small 
measure determines the effectiveness of that instructor as an influence for 
good in the life of the student. 

The so-called individual differences of colleges and universities also are 
responsible for influencing the student’s position as a factor in his own 
education. He will, of necessity, adjust himself to the institutional facilities, 

1 Based on the findings of Group 5 of the Fifth National Conference on Higher Education, Chicago, 
April 17-19, 1950. Chairman of the group was E. B. Norton, president, State Teachers College, 


Florence, Alabama ; consultant was Robert M. Strozier, dean of students, University of Chicago. 
Chicago, Illinois, 
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the curricula, the social attitudes, and the general-educational philosophies 
that various institutions offer him. These institutions can be described only as 
places where facilities for acquiring an education are conveniently assembled 
in an atmosphere conducive to study. Certainly innumerable definitions of 
such facilities and atmospheres may be presented. Generally it is for the 
student to make his own definition and to become a part of the institution 
which best fits that definition. 

Teachers and administrators alike must recognize that, although the stu- 
dent is the central figure in his own education, they have for many centuries 
played a key role in determining to a major degree the limits of this educa- 
tion and the methods through which it shall be made available to the student. 
It is generally accepted that in recent decades great progress has been made in 
attempts to improve educational methods and procedures on the college level. 
Even so, the educator seems reluctant to permit the student to become a par- 
ticipating agent in the development of his own educational program. 

In order further to motivate the student toward a position of responsibility 
in college, additional steps must be taken to build educational procedures 
around the student who is to use them rather than around the subject-matter 
to be presented in them. Administrators can no longer select as teachers men 
and women whose only qualifications are possession of degrees and thorough 
mastery of their respective subjects; they must select men and women who 
are, in addition, thoroughly familiar with the problems of students as human 
beings and cognizant of the influence the subject will have upon the student. 

The student must truly be the central figure in his educational program. 
The teacher's acceptance of this fact should be reflected through the adapta- 
tion of his teaching methods to the students’ needs in light of the philos- 
ophy and objectives of the institution. Thus the teacher will bear in mind 
that his students are social human beings living in an economic society and 
that they must be equipped with the correlative skills of living and of mak- 
ing a living. 

Many college students today find it impossible to develop maximum 
interest in college programs because they lack definite knowledge concerning 
the goals they hope to attain. Frequently a feeling of insecurity is brought 
about by a lack of proper orientation to the procedures of higher education. 
At other times it is the result of shoddy presentation of subject-matter in the 
light of its social importance. 

The institution and the student must coordinately establish mutual under- 
standing of the values of higher education and the procedures that can best 
be used to enhance the student’s position in the society of which he is a part. 
Consequently, adequate admissions counseling must precede the student’s 
enrollment in the institution, Through such counseling, his attention must 
be directed to the occupational and societal requirements of the general area 
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of human endeavor in which he is interested. He must have an understanding 
of curricular offerings and the reasons behind the development of such pro- 
grams. Admissions counseling, therefore, becomes an advisory service rather 
than the traditional screening procedure. 

Although there is little agreement as to the utilitarian value of academic 
programs and the philosophies behind them, it is generally accepted that one 
product of higher education must be social responsibility as manifested in the 
student’s conduct both during and after college attendance. 

To establish the student's readiness to assume this responsibility, it is im- 
perative that he be encouraged to assist in the development of his college pro- 
gram and, at the same time, to have access to faculty and staff members who 
are amenable to his participation in the formulation of the program as well 
as in the assimilation of the subject-matter presented through it. 

These faculty members must, of necessity, encourage in the student an 
understanding of the importance of both academic and extra-academic achieve- 
ment in higher education. The problem of adequate balance between socio- 
recreational activities and work-study periods should be, in a large measure, 
the responsibility of the student; it is recognized that counseling by the fac- 
ulty and administration will greatly influence the decisions of the student. 

Perhaps the most prominent problem to arise in any discussion of the 
student as a factor in his own education is that of motivating the student to 
his best efforts in the utilization of his college experience to prepare him for 
better understanding of his later experiences. The student must, because of 
his basic social nature, be given every opportunity to take part in group 
experience both in and out of the classroom. Through such experience, future 
group leadership may be encouraged. 

The mere fact, however, that the student is a social being and thus should 
have social experience does not limit his individuality in planning the best 
over-all program to meet his personal needs. As an individual within the 
group, he assumes a role commensurate with his interests and abilities, but his 
interests and abilities are purely individualistic. Therefore, the instructor must 
make every effort to combine these concepts with the subject-matter at hand 
as well as with the class group of which the student is a part. 

In addition to his responsibility for assisting in the planning of his pro- 
gram, the student must be encouraged to state his reactions to the program 
in its entirety. This statement does not necessarily imply what is frequently 
referred to as teacher or course evaluation; rather it is a more generalized idea 
that takes into consideration the student’s ability to evaluate as opposed to his 
personal reactions to situations for which he has not yet developed adequate 
evaluative judgment. It therefore becomes an integral part of the motivation 
of the individual student not only to encourage his stated reaction but to give 
it due consideration in the development, administration, and presentation of 
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future education programs. In this way the student achieves even greater 
responsibility for his own education. 

In group planning for classroom procedure, there is undoubtedly more 
flexibility in those subjects related to social sciences and humanities than there 
is in the natural-science or physical-science disciplines. This fact, however, 
stands as a prominent recommendation for the participation of students who 
are specializing in natural and physical sciences in courses or disciplines that 
are a part of social sciences and humanities and thus have the advantage of 
greater flexibility. 

One of the current problems affecting the work of college students is that 
of the system of grades and grading standards. The transcript has become to 
the student an instrument similar to the balance sheet for the controller's office. 
So long as a student maintains an adequate surplus of an acceptable qual- 
ity on the transcript, he generally accepts the idea that he is ahead of the 
academic game. 

There is much disagreement among educators today as to the measurable 
value of any type of grading system, but most of them agree that further ex- 
perimentation and study should be made in the use of supplementary written 
reports to accompany letter or numerical grades. Such experimentation may 
shed some light on the value of these reports in influencing the instructor to 
achieve a better personal acquaintance with the student. Perhaps experimenta- 
tion may also reveal the validity of such supplementary statements as they seek 
to express the specific qualities on which a student is judged. 

Grades and the system of credit-hour accounting exert a powerful and not 
wholly desirable influence on the way in which students go about acquiring 
their education. Striving for grades points to extrinsic motivation. Striving for 
an education indicates intrinsic motivation. College attendance has not been 
justified if the student fails to find sufficient reward within his accomplish- 
ment to make the effort worth-while. The question does not resolve itself into 
one of grades versus education but, rather, one of the effect of grades upon 
education. In other words, does the student work for the extrinsic value of 
grades or does he strive for the intrinsic values of education? Many feel that 
gtades have become a bludgeon for motivation rather than a sincere evalua- 
tion of past performance. 

The question concerning the validity of objective examinations is one of 
long standing. Most educators agree that objective examinations should be 
supplemented by some other method of evaluating the student’s performance 
and thus of predicting his future success in any given area of endeavor. De- 
vices, such as departmental examinations in the major area of concentration 
during the senior year, comprehensive examinations in general education, and 
various types of projects requiring independent study, which require a student 
to demonstrate his competence to handle important questions in a large field 
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rather than in an individual course, have an important role to play in moti- 
vating the student toward successful achievement. 

In addition to the on-campus experience both academic and extra-academic, 
the student should be encouraged to take part in as many community activities 
as he may successfully handle. The classroom is of vital importance in in- 
fluencing the scope and level of outside activities. Wider social recognition is 
a resource for student motivation which may be utilized in conjunction with 
his participation in off-campus community or area activities. 

In such activities, the student's association with faculty members is almost 
invariably on a participating level in which they are working side by side 
toward the same objective. This idea seems to be particularly valuable from a 
point of view of student-faculty rapport. Student interest in intellectual and 
curricular activities outside the classroom is enhanced by participation in the 
promotion, direction, and management of such activities. 

In addition to the part the student may play in developing his own pro- 
gram, it is important that he become familiar with the social processes of 
which he is a part and with the government which limits much of his ac- 
tivities. Therefore it is evident that student government is in itself an instruc- 
tional program and that such experience gives the student additional security 
in his own education, When students have been permitted to present plans and 
projects to the faculty through their own governmental agencies, such pro- 
cedure has almost invariably proved to be valuable to both groups. Although 
most institutions have some form of student government, it is generally con- 
ceded that many more projects could be handled by student-governmental 
agencies than are currently considered to be within their realm. 


Chapter 9: Relationships of the Institution with 
Former Students’ 


Sister Mary Digna, O.S.B. 
Professor of Psychology, College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minnesota 


OR THE PURPOSE of clarification the term “alumni” is used to refer to all 
F those former students who have had contacts with the institution 
regardless of the length of time the students were enrolled. Questions per- 
tinent to the topic are: What do institutions want from their alumni? What 
must institutions give to their alumni? What do institutions need to know 
about their alumni, and how may such pertinent information be obtained ? 

1 Based on the findings of Group 6 of the Fifth National Conference on Higher Education, Chicago, 


A e 47-19, 1950. Chairman of the group was David L. Crawford, president, Doane College, Crete, 
lebraska. 
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Wuat Do INSTITUTIONS WANT FROM THEIR ALUMNI? 


In general, institutions expect their alumni to be their defenders. Former 
students should be concerned about the institution’s continuing role in so- 
ciety. They need to be alerted to encroachments upon the institution’s free- 
dom and to recognize and accept its value and integrity. Institutions turn to 
their alumni for support of worthy enterprises associated with the cultural, 
social, intellectual, and athletic activities sponsored by the institutions. 

The institutions, particularly the private ones, depend upon their alumni 
for financial support. It is known that about 15 per cent of the alumni con- 
tribute to their alma mater. The problem for many administrators is to aug- 
ment this assistance by planning ways and means of obtaining help from all 
former students. Since it ordinarily requires from 15 to 20 years for an alum- 
nus to become productive to the extent of giving meaningful financial help, 
institutions need to rely also on the small contributions of their young alumni. 
Alumni must be made aware of the institution’s many and varied needs. 
These needs will often be met by specific donors who cannot make large gifts 
but who are happy to buy pieces of laboratory equipment, library books, and 
other necessary items. One method for developing a sense of generosity in the 
alumni is to encourage each senior to pledge a minimum sum to be paid each 
year for a designated number of years. Sometimes the senior-class officers con- 
tinue as permanent class officers who keep in touch with class members. A 
class secretary may be encouraged to make periodic appeals and to coordinate 
the work of his class. Well-planned athletic programs may be a vital factor in 
maintaining interest in and securing financial assistance from alumni. 

Institutions expect the moral support of their alumni. Almost all institu- 
tions look to their alumni for a continuing supply of good students—sons, 
daughters, friends, scholars, and athletes. Institutions should set up ways and 
means for encouraging alumni support of their recruitment and admissions 
programs, A current practice effective at Cornell College has been highly suc- 
cessful. The Alumni Council briefs its alumni on recruitment and admissions 
procedures. Frequently the first contact and the follow-up with prospective 
students are through the alumni. Another procedure is to request alumni to 
furnish the names of prospective students so that the college may send its 
field representatives to interview the prospects. Often alumni represent their 
alma mater on college days in the local high schools. 

Institutions hope that their alumni will be living examples of the value of 
education and individuals whose lives and actions are in harmony for that 
which institutions of higher learning stand in our country. 


Wuat Must INstITUTIONS GIVE TO ALUMNI? 


Basically the institution must give the undergraduate a worth-while cur- 
riculum and an experience of college living and of personal growth. Gen- 
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erally the value of the curriculum as far as the alumni are concerned is 
evaluated largely in terms of vocational preparation and placement. Most in- 
stitutions maintain well-organized placement bureaus. Some require the heads 
of departments to be responsible for the placement of their graduates. The 
latter practice is open to question since the procedure lacks coordination and 
effectiveness. To assist with placement, the services of other alumni, minis- 
ters, public-relations’ directors, and fathers’ organizations are sometimes 
utilized. Follow-ups in the form of job analyses help to make the work ad- 
justment a more satisfactory experience for former students. These follow-up 
procedures may be conducted at the end of the first, second, and third years 
after the students have been placed. The follow-up may be the kind that 
endeavors to ascertain the degree of employers’ satisfaction with the alumni 
or the type that discovers whether the alumni are satisfied with the prepara- 
tion the institution has given them, or both. 

One method of strengthening the relationship between former students and 
the institution is that of keeping the alumni informed about institutional 
plans, aspirations, troubles, financial status, and policies. Such means may be 
employed as the alumni magazines, newsletters, special bulletins, and reports 
to keep the alumni posted. It has been proposed that copies of the president's 
report to the trustees and noteworthy commencement addresses, as well as 
reading lists similar to the Princeton Good Reading list, be mailed to the 
alumni. Former students will maintain a continued and mature interest in the 
progress of the institution if they are kept well informed. 

Since the social interests of former students are of value as a means for 
securing their support, the institution should provide many opportunities for 
association between the personnel of the institution and the alumni. The for- 
mation and maintenance of alumni clubs, annual meetings, class reunions, mov- 
ies of winning football games, and dinners with speakers from the campus 
are examples of social contacts of a friendly nature. To assist in the continued 
education of former students, some institutions offer special courses in the 
fields of philosophy, ethics, dramatic art, literature, and international relations. 
Any approach to alumni which gives them a special sense of belonging has 
value in strengthening the ties between the alumni and the institutions of 
higher learning. 


WHAT SHOULD THE INSTITUTIONS KNow ABOUT THEIR ALUMNI? 


Institutions need to know who their alumni are, where they are, what the 
status of each is, and what changes have occurred since they graduated. Rec- 
ords and files will supply some of this information. Within the past decade, 
however, another approach has been developed: more and more institutions 
are turning to their former students for an appraisal of their educational 
experiences. This evaluation by alumni offers valuable clues and insights re- 
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garding the type of men and women who have been prepared for life in in- 
stitutions of higher learning. One kind of study attempts to find out what 
former students think about the institution; another type of investigation 
seeks to determine the effectiveness of the college experiences by securing data 
on the behavior, the attitudes, and ideals of former students. If the college has 
set up clear-cut objectives, it can readily ascertain whether these objectives are 
being realized in the men and women who have been its students. Since the 
institution designs the program, it has an obligation to ascertain whether the 
program is functioning. 

Follow-up studies* illustrating these procedures are those made by the 
University of Minnesota, the College of St. Scholastica, and Syracuse Univer- 
sity. The follow-up studies of the University of Minnesota and the College of 
St. Scholastica attempted to determine whether the opinions and activities of 
alumni provided clues to the outcomes of their education. The type sponsored 
by Syracuse University emphasized the general-education experiences of its 
former students. 

Follow-up studies are invaluable as means for improving the program and 
strengthening relationships with former students. To make the follow-up a 
worth-while experience, the alumni must be informed of the purposes of the 
study. The statements and questions used to secure the desired information 
must be simply and clearly worded and should be the type to elicit simple 
responses, preferably dealing with matters of fact. 

The principal challenge to the institution undertaking a follow-up is the 
interpretation of the data. The college should be able to relate cause and 
effect to the following questions and replies to them: What do the former 
students think about the institution, the church, the government, and society ? 
What kind of premises do they set up? What type of arguments do they use? 
Do they accept as merely statements of opinion what experts have agreed are 
facts? Do the alumni operate on consensus of opinion? Is it possible to de- 
termine how right or wrong these individuals are in relation to the opinions 
of experts? Can the institution determine that some replies are more accept- 
able than others? If so, what will the institution do about the situation? 

In the three institutions mentioned above the administrations and faculties 
began systematic appraisal of their programs in terms of the strengths and 
weaknesses revealed in replies of the alumni. The University of Minnesota has 
been making modifications in its curricula and has been projecting a series of 
evaluations, particularly in the field of general education. The College of St. 
Scholastica, 2 woman’s college, has made many changes in its program be- 
cause of its findings; more and more the needs of women are considered in its 


2 Time Survey. ‘‘That College Look.’ Time 32:37, July 5, 1948; Pace, C. Robert, They Went To 
College. University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1941; St. Scholastica College, Duluth, Minnesota. 
The First Fifteen Years of the College. Fordham University Press Book, 1947. D. X. McMullen 
Company, New York. 
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short- and long-range planning. Emphasis has been placed on developing 
leaders for the community by revamping instructional procedures to give the 
present students more opportunities for expressing themselves, evaluating their 
opinions, and defending their convictions. The results of the Syracuse follow- 
up in relation to general education were considered; the involved depart- 
ments, in light of the findings, made changes in their requirements. 

Some institutions, including Teachers College of Columbia University, 
Dartmouth, Harvard, and the University of Chicago, have secured alumni 
opinion by a direct attack. At alumni meetings and other gatherings, former 
students have been asked to evaluate their educational experiences in the 
light of their every-day living. This type of approach may lack objectivity. 
New York University has a field representative keep in touch with its former 
students, but this evaluation seems to be largely in terms of work satisfactions 
and adjustments. In general, the published results of follow-up studies indi- 
cate that college experiences do make a difference. The findings of a small 
church-related college when compared with those of a large state university 
revealed that the type of college one attends also makes a difference in one’s 
life. The college or university does earmark its products. 

The use of follow-up studies is recommended. In view of the rapidly in- 
creasing percentage of college-trained persons in the United States, with 
their potential for good or evil, it has become mandatory for institutions of 
higher learning to appraise the effectiveness of their teaching in terms of the 
behavior of their former students. The time has passed for assuming on blind 
faith that higher education is producing better citizens. What is needed is 
proof that this faith is supported by facts. Techniques and experiences are 
now available for an adequate measurement of the influence of the college 
or the university in shaping the behavior patterns of its former students. 
Institutions of higher learning worthy of the name will be eager to justify the 
confidence and support accorded them by a public only too willing to believe 
in the value of education. 

SUMMARY 


Relations between former students and institutions should be strengthened 
for their mutual benefit. Former students need to be thought of as both con- 
sumers and products of the educational programs. To the activities of fund 
raising, of social relationships, of recruitment, and of information giving, a 
fifth activity may be added; namely, an institutional appraisement by alumni. 
By encouragement of former students to evaluate their colleges and to sug- 
gest improvement, the relationship between them will become increasingly a 
cooperative and interested partnership. 
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PART II. EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Chapter 10: Objectives, Content, and Organization of 
General Education 


SECTION A!’ 


Loren D. Carlson 
Director, General Education, University of Washington 


HE AIM of general education is to develop the skills, attitudes, and sense 
o values a student needs for living constructively in our society regard- 
less of the special role he may fill in economic and social life. The primary 
skill to be cultivated is critical thinking or selective judgment based upon the 
acquisition of reliable information. 

The values and attitudes to be considered are those associated with the 
Judean-Christian tradition and with the democratic society exemplified in the 
United States and the United Kingdom. The development of discriminating 
taste in the arts and literature as well as habits of self-reliance and independ- 
ence of thought and action is also desired. A further aim is to arouse in the 
student a desire to continue throughout life the type of adult education char- 
acterized by college work. 

General education is a necessity for all students whether they are enrolled 
in liberal-arts colleges, technical institutes, teachers colleges, or junior colleges. 
The objectives of general education are achieved most effectively when stu- 
dents participate actively in the learning process. The extent to which objec- 
tives are achieved is measured more in terms of changed behavior than of 
knowledge acquired. 


OBJECTIVES OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


Any definition of the objectives of general education must be stated in 
terms of the intended changes in the student. Such a definition must be suf- 
ficient in scope to provide selection of content rather than to determine con- 
tent and must recognize the status of the individual student. Three definitions 
of objectives are stated because agreement on any one of them would prob- 
ably be difficult to attain. 

A. Values method: General education must provide the sense of values 
necessary for life in a free society. Such values are illustrated by (1) the 





1 Chapter 10 presents the recorders’ reports of four separate conference groups which engaged in 
parallel, independent discussions of the same problem. Section A is based on the findings of Group 7 
of the Fifth National Conference on Higher Education, Chicago, April 17-19, 1950. Chairman of the 
group was Edward C. Fuller, president, Bard College, hensmiale-cn tteknn, New York; consultant 
was R. G. Bone, associate professor of history and director of general studies, University of Illinois. 
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value of truth, integrity, honesty in dealing with others, (2) the recognition 
of beauty in art and literature, and (3) the development of self-reliance, in- 
dependence of thought, and the ability to make selective judgments. 

B. Basic concept method: General education comprises those concepts most 
generally useful in organizing and interpreting social experiences and natural 
phenomena and those systems of symbols most widely used to communicate 
ideas and aesthetic experiences. Such concepts are exemplified by the consti- 
tutional form of government and theology as a force in human affairs. 

C. Appreciation method: General education must provide a framework for 
an appreciation of certain recognized disciplines, at the same time indicating 
that these are not static but continuously evolving. These would include: the 
appreciation of the English language, now a part of the American scene; the 
appreciation of democracy as currently exemplified by the institutions in the 
United States and/or the United Kingdom; the appreciation of a limited 
form of capitalism which continues to recognize the profit motive, competi- 
tion between individuals and groups of individuals, and the right to own pri- 
vate property; the appreciation of the Judean-Christian faiths with continued 
separation of church and state. 


CONTENT OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


As the statement of aims had to be made severally to allow for variations 
in student needs, available faculty, and the educational philosophy of the 
college, a statement of content was avoided since it is even more dependent 
upon these variables. Certain criteria, however, for content are evident. The 
best approach is through the use of problems, ‘‘forked-road situations,” which 
need not be answered as right or wrong but which call for the use of basic 
concepts and knowledge. Such problems should require the acquisition of 
valuable data, the shaping of hypotheses, and the evaluation of data; they 
should be current, pertinent, provocative, universal, and persistent, as deter- 
mined by students and faculty, and they should develop the habits and atti- 
tudes of critical thinking. The persistent problems will deal with: family and 
home affairs, occupational and economic affairs, personal and public health, 
religion, recreation, civic and community affairs, and reflective thinking and 
reading or meditation. 


ORGANIZATION OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


The accomplishment of the aims of general education discussed above calls 
for a drastic change in most college programs. In light of the rigidity of 
present organization and the traditional training of the faculty, the transition 
will, at best, be gradual. Support from both faculty and administration are 
necessary. In several colleges planning has been initiated by faculty groups 
who were dissatisfied with existing programs, and who convinced their ad- 
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ministrators and other colleagues of the need for general education. In some 
colleges, presidents or deans have taken the initiative, using faculty commit- 
tees to prepare the program. 

While many programs of general education have evolved within existing 
departmental organizations, a divisional organization is more effective in 
providing interdepartmental cooperation. Consistent with this is the usual or- 
ganization of the program within four areas: humanities, social sciences, phys- 
ical sciences, and biological sciences. Further, since general education should 
be a four-year process and not restricted to a basic year, divisional organiza- 
tion favors this approach. Administration of general and special education 
should not be separated. In some large universities separate administrative 
units and teaching staffs are used with profit to cope with the problems of 
recognition for promotion of staff primarily devoted to general education. 
Separate organization is recognized as a stigma and is contra-indicated by the 
desire for complete recognition of the full status of general education. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES AND GENERAL EDUCATION 


Nonacademic or extra-curricular activities may contribute to the realization 
of many of the objectives of general education. Cooperation with groups par- 
ticipating in these activities and thoroughly acquainting them with the aims 
of general education will influence their programs. Faculty participation 
should (1) lead to careful nonevident direction, not over-direction; (2) 
serve to orient groups, preventing excess use of student time, and (3) 
strengthen and perpetuate the leadership characteristics and interests de- 
veloped in high school. 

Leadership seems to be the central value theme of extra-curricular activities. 
This is stressed by the apparent interest of prospective employers in these ac- 
tivities and also by recent alumni reports indicating their value. It is recog- 
nized that leadership is not synonymous with holding office, and participation 
in extra-curricular activities may involve understanding “followership” as 
well as intelligent leadership. 


INTEGRATION WITH HIGH-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


The influence of general education on high-school programs will be evident 
only over a long term. It must first be suitably established in the colleges and 
then proper liaison with the high schools must be sought. 

Variation in high-school preparation is best met by the use of entrance 
examinations. These examinations need not deter students from entering col- 
lege, but should determine their status as they enter. 















SECTION B? 









C. E. Erffmeyer 
Dean, North Central College, Naperville, Illinois 


OBJECTIVES OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


MONG THE colleges and universities that have developed programs of 
A general education and those planning the introduction of such pro- 
grams much uncertainty exists concerning the proper aims of the venture. The 
statement of purposes for general education varies from individual to indi- 
vidual and from one educational institution to another. No single set of aims 
can be used to guide all institutions in their efforts to work out programs of 
general education; the aims and the program to accomplish the aims must be 
worked out by each school in the light of the particular needs of that institu- 
tion and of its student body. The general purposes, the resources, the type of 
student to be served, and other factors vary so greatly from school to school 
that a single set of aims must be ruled out. In addition, the very newness of 
this whole approach makes it unwise to accept any set of aims as universal and 
final. Even when greater understanding is achieved and new insights gained 
through experience in developing and offering general-education programs, 
it is not regarded as desirable that sets of aims which are universal and final 
in the sense of not being subject to change should be established. 

Granting that no one complete set of aims will fit all institutions, it is 
desirable to seek acceptance of a central core which may be regarded as mini- 
mum in any program of general education. A given institution might well 
add to-this minimum list; it might vary the emphasis to be placed on each 
aim; it would undoubtedly choose its own means to achieve each aim. The 
following is no more than a partial list of provocative suggestions to the in- 
stitution seeking to establish a central core of minimum essentials in a pro- 
gram of general education. 

1. Effective communication. First, this is the ability to express oneself 
effectively, both in speaking and writing so as to be understood by others. 
Secondly, it is the ability to listen and to read with critical intelligence. 

2. Acquaintance with values and the ability to discriminate among them. 
Among these values are the intellectual, the aesthetic, and the moral. Intellec- 
tual integrity and the recognition of the worthwhileness of intellectual activi- 
ties are to be emphasized. Good taste and the appreciation of beauty are to be 

fostered. Moral standards are to be developed. 

3. Responsibility to the local, national, and world community. Education 


2 Section B is based on the findings of Conference Group 7a. Chairman of the group was 
Thomas H. Hamilton, vice president and professor of social relationships, Pennsylvania College 
for Women; consultant was Robert C. Pooley, chairman, Department of Integrated Liberal Studies, 
University of Wisconsin. 
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must develop an active sense of responsibility for good citizenship in all 
these areas so that the individual will (a) regulate his own personal and civic 
life in harmony with democratic ideals, and (b) participate actively (even as 
a student as far as personal circumstances and the resources of the school will 
permit) as an informed and responsible citizen in solving the social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems of the local, national, and world community. 
The good citizen is not one who always agrees with the accepted purposes and 
patterns of his community; he is one who through informed and creative 
criticism helps his society to correct its shortcomings. . 

4, Ability to participate in a successful and satisfying family life. 

5. Worth-while use of leisure time. This aim will be partly realized as 
the student achieves the aims already listed. The greatly increased leisure of 
the new generation, however, means that the student should, in addition, be 
helped to understand and enjoy literature, art, music, and other cultural 
activities, and be encouraged to participate in some form of creative activity. 

6. Critical and imaginative thinking. General education must seek to cul- 
tivate generalized habits of reflection and the processes of reasoning employed 
in reaching valid conclusions. Some educators regard this as the most impor- 
tant contribution general education can make to the lives of students. There 
has been too much preoccupation with subject-matter as such and too much 
concern with the amount and type of material to be covered. The acquisition 
of a mass of unrelated facts is a danger against which general education must 
guard. It has been said that general education today can be regarded as a 
corrective movement which seeks balanced judgments, not formal answers; 
considered attitudes, not inbred convictions ; imaginative thought, not packaged 
facts; techniques of approach, not barren conclusions. 


CONTENT OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


At present we are seeking appropriate content for a program of general 
education. Opinions differ as to what content will best serve our purposes, and 
different schools include different materials under the same heading. It is cer- 
tainly too early to attempt any rigid determination of content. Much trial and 
experimentation with different materials must be undertaken before an answer 
to this problem can be reached. In fact, not until we have developed adequate 
methods to evaluate the results of general education in the lives of students 
can we hope to determine what content is most valuable. It would also seem 
that the effectiveness of certain subject-matter cannot be finally determined 
until a larger number of teachers properly trained to handle general-education 
programs becomes available, since the qualifications of the teachers will cer- 
tainly influence results. Finally, the question arises as to how far we can vary 
subject-matter for particular groups without violating the concept of general 
education. This problem will be discussed later in this paper. 
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Several bases for selecting the content of general education may be sug- 
gested. Fundamentally, the aims set up for general education must determine 
its content. As obvious as this statement is, it needs to be emphasized. Too 
frequently in the past we have set up a fine set of aims but have failed to use 
these aims as guides in determining curriculum and method. It does not fol- 
low, however, that we should organize a course to correspond with each aim. 
The problem is rather that of so setting up the total educational experience for 
the student that in the full range of the curricular and the co-curricular activi- 
ties all of the aims will be realized as fully as possible. The aims thus serve as 
clues to the value of content. Over each item of subject-matter and each ex- 
perience to be included in the program the question must be raised: What 
contribution does it make toward the achievement of one or more of the 
accepted aims ? 

Content may be selected on the basis of problems. Three kinds are sug- 
gested: First, there are problems in a subject-matter field which will concern 
the specialist. Second, there are numerous problems which confront present- 
day society. Finally, there are problems arising out of the experience of the 
individual student. Surely the problems which concern the expert as a special- 
ist in a given subject-matter field can hardly serve as a basis for choosing the 
content for general education. On the other hand, in our closely integrated 
society of today many problems are common to the individual and the social 
group; the problems of society often tend to become the problems of the indi- 
vidual and vice versa. Hence, the problems of the individual student plus the 
problems of the society of which he is a member constitute a fundamental 
basis for selecting the content of general education; since a current problem 
can be best understood in the light of its development, and since humanity has 
in the past often faced similar problems, our social heritage may have much to 
contribute to our attempts to solve present-day problems. One important rea- 
son for selecting content in relation to problems (and especially the prob- 
lems of the individual) is the increased motivation with which the learner 
moves forward in his task. Furthermore, there appears to be a better chance 
of carry-over or transfer from such situations to those which the learner will 
later confront. , 

Again, content may be selected according to its value in developing general 
principles. This emphasis is suggested because evidence indicates that learn- 
ers will retain principles longer than they will retain the detailed facts which 
have been used to build up those principles. A first step in such a selection will 
be to choose the general principles most significant in each area of learning. 
Then that subject-matter will be used which is necessary to build up an un- 
derstanding of these principles. The emphasis throughout will be on insights 
and meanings rather than on unrelated facts, It is nevertheless evident that a 
considerable factual content will be necessary and that, during the process of 
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developing a principle, the learner must have this content in mind and be 
able to use it. 


ORGANIZATION OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


The prevailing practice is to organize general-education material in four 
areas consisting of communication, humanities, social science, and science 
(with much variation of content and organization within these areas). Some 
leaders believe that this fourfold division is restrictive in itself, since each area 
is bounded and thus to some extent compartmentalized. Some courses in gen- 
eral education, say these persons, should draw material from several or all of 
the four areas without regard to arbitrary boundaries. 

Should existing departmental organizations be used for the work in gen- 
eral education, or should a new department or division of general education 
be established? Many educators believe that under existing departmental or- 
ganization the changes necessary for the most effective program of general 
education will not be made and that the organization of a separate department 
or division will, therefore, give general education a better chance to achieve 
its objectives. 


IssUES IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


Of many unresolved issues relating to general education, brief consideration 
can be given to four. The first issue is this: Should content vary according to 
the abilities of the students? Among the complicating factors are these: (1) 
the variation in ability among the students at any single college; (2) the 
variation in ability from one campus to another; (3) the difference in range 
of variation from one college to another (according to the range of stand- 
atds by which students are admitted). Should we, after sufficient experimen- 
tation with different materials, eventually seek agreement on a body of con- 
tent for all in general education, but realize that some learners will go fur- 
ther than others in achieving the objectives? Or should we simply agree upon 
common aims, recognizing that different students and different institutions 
may work toward these common aims through varying content? In resolving 
this issue, we need to remember the principle that in teaching we should start 
where the learner is, taking into account his background, interests, and abili- 
ties. This does not mean, of course, that we continue on the student’s present 
level; on the contrary, we should make every effort to raise that level. In ad- 
dition, we must remember the need to experiment with different kinds of 
material. Lastly, we should remember that frequently we have prejudged the 
difficulty of certain materials and have not realized what is actually feasible 
in the case of students of average or low intellectual ability. The best con- 
tent of which the learner is capable should be chosen. 

A second issue: Is general education superficial, or in danger of becoming 
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superficial ? As general education gains acceptance as “the thing to do” is there 
danger that many schools will hurriedly organize such a program without 
carefully considering the ends and means of general education? This is a 
very real danger, but there is another way in which general education is some- 
times charged with superficiality. “How can you hope,” ask some critics, “to 
cover the whole area of natural science in a course one year or even two years 
in length?” From the viewpoint of the specialist in subject-matter, the answer 
is obviously that an expert knowledge in any given science will not be ob- 
tained in a general-education course in science; it is also probably true that 
the science course in general education will not serve the purpose of an intro- 
ductory course upon which more advanced courses in a special science field 
may be based. Superficiality is a relative term, however, and the extent to 
which courses in general education ate superficial must be determined by the 
extent of their contribution to the clearly defined objectives of the program. 

A third issue: Where materials from the past as well as from the present 
are to be used, should the historical approach be used, or should the student 
begin with materials drawn from the present? In literature, for example, 
should we start with current writings, or with selections from Greek litera- 
ture? In social studies is it better to begin with early man and his attempts 
to adjust to his environment and to his fellow men, or to start with some 
problem of the present-day world, such as the causes of international conflict ? 
The historical approach furnishes historical perspective, and the past can 
often throw light on current problems. On the other hand, the approach by 
means of present-day materials and problems apparently gains the interest of 
the students more readily and provides better motivation. 

A fourth issue: Is general education concerned primarily with intellectual 
training ? To what extent is the college, for example, to develop character and 
train tle emotions? Should it try to inculcate honesty and train a boy so that 
as a married man he will love his wife? Some educators question whether 
the college has any responsibility for such training. As President Hutchins 
has put it: “Is it too much to say that if we can teach our students to lead the 
life of reason we shall do all that can be expected of us and do at the same 
time the best thing that can be done for the whole man ?’’? On the other hand, 
the Harvard Report on General Education—while asserting that other social 
institutions, such as the family, share the responsibility for such training— 
contends that the college cannot shed all responsibility. The Harvard Report 
states: 


The objective of education is not just knowledge of values, but commit- 
ment to them, the embodiment of the ideal in one’s actions, feeling, and 
thoughts, no less than an intellectual grasp of the ideal. . . . Nevertheless, we 
must recognize a difference between the responsibility of both school and 


a Hutchins, R. M. Education for Freedom. Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge, 
1943, p. 37. 
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college to train the intellect and their responsibility to form character. In 
some sense, the former responsibility is a unique one for the educational 
institution, But in the sphere of moral instruction the school shares its 
responsibilities with numerous other institutions.‘ 


SECTION C°® 


Francis P. Clarke 
Professor of Philosophy, University of Pennsylvania 


NY ATTEMPT to delimit general education seems inevitably to fail and to 
A end in the statement of the aims of liberal education—aims which those 
otherwise in disagreement as to programs or methods would accept. Accord- 
ingly, general education shall be taken to consist of those courses designed 
for all in contra-distinction to those designed for particular professional or 
vocational groups. This is not to be taken as necessarily equivalent to courses 
required of all, such as English composition, or other “tool’’ courses. 

The question then naturally arises as to the superiority of general education 
over the traditional program of the liberal-arts college. The major claim would 
seem to be that general education lays a greater stress on the student; it as- 
signs to him a more active and dynamic part in the process of education. It is 
more student-centered also in that the courses are more deliberately and spe- 
cifically designed for his needs in relation to a well-rounded over-all program 
than can be the case where the program is merely a collection of individual 
courses each of which was most likely developed in relation to the needs or 
interests of the department rather than of the student. This latter condition 
is frequently rooted in the research interests of the faculty. Hence we come 
naturally to the somewhat changed role of the teacher, or perhaps more often, 
to the necessity of a changed attitude on the part of the teacher. Many 
leaders go so far as to call for a radical change in the training of the college 
teacher. Others insist that each staff member should be well trained in some 
specialty and that he should continue advanced work in his field along with 
his participation in the general course. In the course itself depth must not be 
sacrificed in order to obtain greater breadth. 

It is impossible to agree in detail on the precise minimum content which 
should be included in general-education courses, but a complete program 
would include courses in the social sciences, the humanities, and the physical 
and biological sciences. It will be noted that this requires organization with- 
out regard to departmental divisions. What is envisaged, however, is not a 


4 





Report of the Harvard Committee. General Education in a Free Society. Harvard University 
Press, Combelten, Mass., 1945, pp. 72-73. , 

® Section C is based on the findings of Conference Group 7b. Chairman of the group was 
Leonard Haas, dean of instruction, State’ Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin; consultant 
was Charles W. Hunt, president, State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York. 
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survey course to which each department contributes a chapter to an encyclo- 
pedia, but a reformulation of the material without regard to departmenal al- 
locations. It is essential in each course that the interrelations of the selected 
content be emphasized. The result should be to assure a broader coverage per 
student with this minimum content. In addition, general education must in- 
clude an intellectual base for moral judgments and behavior. Greater emphasis 
is needed on development of social responsibility, on preparation to take one’s 
part in developing a world society. 

In organizing a program of general education full consideration must be 
given to local conditions; it is not to be assumed that there is only one 
over-all pattern which must be followed. It seems worth-while, and in many 
cases advisable, to begin gradually with perhaps only one Course. Certainly 
different types of institutions seem to call for different programs. It is equally 
true that the administrative aspects may well vary. In every case, however, it 
is advisable that there be specific budgeting and administrative organization. 
All regular members of the teaching staff should remain in their respective 
departments and teach advanced courses in their specialty. Any attempt to 
create a department composed of those teaching only courses in general edu- 
cation should be avoided. Where a complete program has been set up it 
should be for the first two years only. This does not mean that all general 
education ceases at that point, but the specific program should be so limited. 
As indicated by the definition previously set forth, general education is not 
explicitly directed towards vocational objectives. It is fully expected, how- 
ever, that many fruitful results will reveal themselves in any later specializa- 
tion. 

In order to achieve the best possible results it is urged that staff members 
responsible for general education be keenly alert to the need to gain and 
hold the understanding, acceptance, and support of the program by their 
colleagues, the administration, the trustees, the parents of prospective students, 
and the general public. 


SECTION D*® 


Grellet C. Simpson 
Chairman of Faculty Advisory Committee, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Virginia 


ENERAL EDUCATION is highly controversial. At a short conference, in- 
volving discussion in groups of considerable size and great diversity 

of views, debate on this subject is likely to be confused and inconclusive. 
6 Based on the findings of Group 7c of the Fifth National Conference on sigher Education, 
Chicago, April 17-19, 1950. Chairman of the group was T. E. Strevey, dean, College of Letters. 


Arts and Sciences, University of Southern California; consultant was Hoyt Trowbridge, professor of 
English, University of Oregon. . 
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Differences of opinion cut deep and spread far. The participants are some- 
times forced into extreme positions, the group as a whole split into irreconcil- 
able camps. When this happens, the best that can be accomplished is an ex- 
change of views, a recognition of differences, and an agreement to disagree. 
Yet a more constructive result is not impossible. If the debate is conducted 
in an atmosphere of tolerance and good will, possibilities of reconciliation 
may begin to emerge. The obstacles to agreement, though great, do not seem 
insurmountable, and a happier conclusion may at least be glimpsed before the 
end, 

If the experience of this group was typical, as it probably was, constructive 
results are most likely to be attained by facing frankly the issues which divide 
the participants. It should be recognized that complete unanimity is neither 
possible nor necessary. The differences of opinion cannot be fully resolved in 
the brief time of a large conference; some would undoubtedly remain even 
under much more favorable conditions. But if disagreement is accepted as to 
some degree inevitable, if no attempt is made to force an artificial unity, the 
participants may seek together for points on which at least partial agreement 
may be reached. Approached in this spirit, general education need not divide 
the academic world into warring camps; though differences will continue, they 
will not preclude a fair measure of agreement and cooperation, 

As a distinctive development in higher education, general education is a 
reform movement, a movement toward curricular change. Proponents of the 
new ideas are naturally inclined to attack our present course of study and 
method of teaching, sometimes so vigorously as to seem to deny all value to 
the traditional curriculum in liberal education. Others are inclined, just as 
naturally, to look upon the proposed new programs with skepticism, or even 
with contempt or fear. Recognizing the solid accomplishments of liberal 
education during the past century, and fearing that scholarly values will be 
sacrificed to a showy immediacy, members of the latter group are likely to 
take their stand on the traditional program, resisting even the most moderate 
proposals for change. 

Reconciliation between these groups, defenders of the old and proponents 
of the new, requires on both sides some willingness to make concessions, to 
retreat from extreme positions and seek a middle ground. If sincerely sought, 
such a middle ground can in large measure be found. 

Defenders of tradition should be willing, for example, to concede that in 
this country higher education is no longer the exclusive privilege of a small 
social and economic group. Our American democracy is attempting to bring 
the benefits of liberal culture to a much larger and more varied body of stu- 
dents than we have tried to reach in the past, and this extension inevitably 
requires some changes in our methods of teaching. Defenders of the old 
ways, while maintaining their belief in scholarship, may also concede that for 
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purposes of general education, an exposition of existing knowledge in a par- 
ticular field is not sufficient. Knowledge must be integrated, its various de- 
partments or divisions seen as parts of a larger whole, and it must be made 
applicable to life, to the problems of actual living in our society. 

On the other hand, proponents of change should be willing to agree that 
the goal they seek is the traditional one—a combination of specialized train- 
ing with general culture—and that this goal has in many cases been very 
well attained by traditional means. They should be willing to concede, also, 
that sound scholarship is essential to sound teaching, and that integration and 
relevance to life should not be sought at the expense of intellectual substance. 
Since the advances made in modern times in all fields of knowledge are the 
result of concentration and specialization, diversity and a separation of fields 
must in some degree continue to characterize both the curriculum and the 
faculty, Competence in a particular field of study will always be needed, in 
teaching the general student no less than in technical instruction. 

If such points are conceded, it becomes possible to agree on certain broad 
principles. All educators seek for their students the same end; the goal is 
different from the traditional one only in so far as the number and variety 
of students to be trained have increased. The traditional liberal-arts program 
contains the subject-matter from which programs of general education are 
derived; general education does not explore new realms of knowledge, but 
rather seeks to impart an effective use of knowledge. If general education is 
to be improved, this subject-matter must be presented in new ways, with in- 
creased emphasis upon the relation of each field to others and upon the 
meaning and value of each for human life. The shift in emphasis must cen- 
ter in the teacher, and the best guarantor of improvement is a general and 
pervasive change in the atmosphere of the college and the outlook of the 
faculty: a new and more vigorous devotion to the broad aims of general edu- 
cation, and a willingness to change where change is obviously needed. New 
technical means—new requirements, new types of courses, new modes of 
administrative organization, of testing and counseling—should be fully ex- 
plored, critically, yet with an open mind. 

Since the teacher is the key to progress in general education, it is essential 
that everything possible be done to improve the training of the faculty and 
to reward effective teaching. Teaching should be recognized as no less im- 
portant than scholarship, and as no less intellectual. As has been suggested, 
college and university teachers are to some degree inevitably specialists, for 
without training in the subjects which they teach, they can impart nothing 
of solid educational value. The prestige which they command, both from 
their colleagues and from students, also depends in large measure upon their 
authority within their special fields. Administrators should therefore avoid 
any suggestion of a split between scholarship and teaching. Yet the power 
to impart knowledge, to make it live in the minds of students, and to shape it 
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to the ends of general education, must be encouraged, dignified, and rewarded 
by every possible means. 

Other problems include the proportion of each student’s program which 
should be devoted to general education, the timing of the general-education 
requirements, the mode of administrative organization, the content and struc- 
ture of courses. These problems will be solved in various ways at institutions 
of various types, each seeking the answer best adapted to its own scale, lo- 
cation, and resources, its traditions, its faculty, and its student body. Solutions 
appropriate to one college would be highly inappropriate to others, and no 
single pattern is to be expected or desired. 

The precise balance to be established between general and specialized 
training will undoubtedly vary from institution to institution. In general, the 
importance of technical training should be freely and clearly recognized, but 
general education is equally imperative and should not be sacrificed or sub- 
ordinated to specialization. On most campuses, the amount of time devoted to 
general education should probably be increased; where this is true, the exten- 
sion should be vigorously defended. 

As to the timing of general training, its distribution through the four years 
of undergraduate study, it is thought that a sharp separation would be a 
mistake in most instances. The importance and value of general education will 
be more readily apparent to the student with a strong special interest if he is not 
intellectually frustrated, during his years in the lower division of the college, 
by being kept away from the studies that most obviously and immediately 
concern him, both as a person and as a future citizen in society. The prob- 
lems of preprofessional students, in particular, can often be most satisfactorily 
resolved by offering general and specialized training in parallel fashion, be- 
ginning with the first year and continuing throughout. Yet in some institu- 
tions, a clear-cut separation, with general education in the first two years, 
followed by specialized training in the upper division, may well be the best 
solution. 

In like manner, it is widely believed that a wholesale reorgan‘zation of the 
faculty and the administration was neither necessary nor justifiable. A division 
of labor makes for clarity of aim, but it creates many problems—the most 
serious of them, perhaps, being the danger of a split between scholarship and 
teaching. On this point, too, however, there is room for difference of opin- 
ion, and for wide divergences in practice determined by local circumstances. 

In this group, finally, there was little attempt to evaluate specific programs 
and courses in general education now being taught in various colleges and 
universities. High hopes were expressed by some members about some of 
these courses, serious doubts by others. In general, it was felt that new types 
of courses, designed especially for purposes of general education, had not yet 
fully demonstrated their value, but that our present techniques should be 
critically examined and new methods fully explored. 
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Throughout the discussions of the group, the main cause for concern was 
the danger of a split between the defenders of the existing curriculum and 
the proponents of change, of a disastrous cleavage in the faculties between 
opposed camps, both driven to extreme and intransigent positions. But it 
seemed to the members of the group, as the discussions drew to a close, that 
the obstacles became less formidable, the areas of agreement larger. How- 
ever it may be formulated, whatever the means chosen for its attainment, 
general education is obviously needed by all students and sought by all 
teachers. Differing on some points, agreeing on many others, all may unite 
for the more adequate fulfillment of this common human concern. 
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Chapter 11: Evaluation of Current Programs in 
General Education 


SECTION A? 


A. L. Pugsley 


Dean of Administration, Kansas State College 


F INSTITUTIONS having programs of general education possess one thing 
I in common, it is probably a recognition of the need to evaluate their 
programs. Yet other than the individual efforts of a few institutions, there ; 
seems to have been little activity on a national basis with the exception of 
the recently begun Evaluation Study of the American Council on Education. 
So far, the nearest answers on the national scale have come from the use of 
certain general culture tests and the graduate-record examinations. These 
have real value in providing an opportunity for comparisons with other 
schools, but still fail to assure an adequate base or recognition of the philoso- 
phy and peculiarities of the individual program. Such large-scale testing 
programs tend to find greater use by administrators than by the faculty. 

Perhaps the colleges have indulged in wishful thinking in their hope for a 
universally applicable set of tests that can be used by all and for which each 
has no responsibility. The painful truth may be that the real difficulty has 
come from a general failure to realize that evaluation to be effective must 4 
be a continuous and integral part of each program, and that it is best planned ‘ 
from the very beginning by the faculty using it. ; 


lin 
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1 Two independent and parallel groups considered the topic, ‘‘Evaluation of Current Programs 
in General Education.’’ Section A is the recorder’s report for one of the two groups, Conference 
Group 8, of the Fifth National Conference on Higher Education, Chicago, April 17-19, 1950. 
Chairman of the group was Howard C, Rather, dean of the basic college, Michigan State College ; 
consultants were Claude Hawley, associate chief for social sciences, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, and Paul L. Dressel, director, Board of Examiners, Michigan State College. 
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General-education programs often are an attempt to meet inadequacies in 
other programs either by providing a broad base not found in the classical 
and professional curricula or at least by supplementing specialized programs 
with broad knowledge and understanding. If these programs are to have in- 
telligent directorship, educators must know from where they have come and 
where they are going. Movement toward or away from the goals and ob- 
jectives of general education must be recorded. In short, systematic evaluation 
of the outcomes of general education is indispensable to its progress. Typical 
questions arise under five separate headings as follows: 

1. The student. Where general education is optional, how do students who 
take general-education courses differ from those who do not with respect to 
scholastic aptitudes, vocational goals, and background ? 

2. The faculty. How do teachers of general education compare with their 
colleagues in other areas in terms of training, degrees, rank, teaching ex- 
perience, publications, and research? How should .they be trained? What 
methods should they use for effective instruction ? 

3. The curriculum. Should courses be organized around student needs or 
some other core? What organizational pattern should be followed to accom- 
modate students with different career goals? When should courses in general 
education be given ? 

4. Extra-curricular activities. How does general education contribute to 
students’ out-of-class activities, and vice versa? What special counseling is 
needed ? 

5. Outcomes. How can attitudes and appreciations be effectively measured ? 
How permanent is the learning? Do these courses aid students to develop a 
more integrated and consistent outlook on problems than do other types of 
beginning courses? How do students and former students appraise their gen- 
eral-education experience ? 

In this list there is recognition of the wide variety of objectives important 
to different institutions. To raise all of these questions at once, however, is to 
prevent a direct attack on the main issue which can be expressed in the ques- 
tion: To what extent do these programs promote optimum growth in the 
student? If they are introduced at an early stage it is probable that they will 
merely provide argument and not much evidence. With all of these kinds of 
evaluation, it is probable that the primary issue must for the time being cen- 
ter around the two main points of “knowledge and understanding,” and 
“critical thinking.” Even in these main issues, the answers at best will likely 
be blurred. 

Since so little has been accomplished, it is evident that in addition to the 
lack of “know-how” or evaluating techniques the influence of other difficul- 
ties must be considered before the evaluation program can be successful. Not 
all of these difficulties come from those who resist evaluation. Not all will be 
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present in any single situation, but those that are present should be analyzed 
with steps taken to minimize or remove any hazard they may present. The 
most common are the lack of a clear definition of the objectives to be evalu- 
ated, the difficulty of developing suitable instruments for measurement, the 
difficulty of attaining objectivity, the fear that evaluation procedures may 
themselves influence objectives and outcomes, and the handicaps imposed by 
lack of time, of funds, and of training in evaluation techniques. 

Even with the great variety that exists, the differences between current pro- 
grams of general education are distinguished more by the degree of emphasis 
they place on their several parts than by any conflict of basic philosophy. 
Those differences of degree make it possible to identify two types of programs: 

1. Those which place major emphasis on the knowledge and understanding 
of the cultural heritage and needs of society, and 

2. Those which place major emphasis on development of a general ability 
in critical thinking, values, and judgment as an answer to (a) specialization 
and overemphasis on facts, (b) the impermanence of vocational choices, and 
(c) the failure of graduates to perform with adaptability as individuals and 
citizens. 

It is important to know why colleges establish and prefer different kinds 
of programs, because no program of evaluation can be effective without tak- 
ing this reason into account. Although the interrelationship of all items pre- 
cludes complete isolation of any, most programs of general education seek 
the development of the student in some or all of the following areas: (1) 
knowledge and understanding, (2) critical thinking (3) attitudes and 
beliefs, (4) interest and appreciation, and (5) personal adjustments. 

This terminology may be more or less acceptable to teachers in different 
fields, with, for instance, the term “‘critical thinking’’ being more acceptable 
to the scientist, as compared to the term “‘critical judgment” preferred by the 
teacher of humanities. The problems of evaluation may be considered in terms 
of each of these five areas, applying to each of the questions relating to dif- 
ferences in viewpoints, interpretation or importance, degree of objectivity, 
differences in obstacles or problems involved, relationship to grading, instru- 
ments or techniques available for evaluation, what specific examples of courses 
or -institutions doing evaluation work may be cited, and what hypotheses or 
possible approaches should be explored. 

Any program of evaluation must begin with a definition or statement of 
objectives. Most institutions have defined objectives at the inception of their 
programs, and since few have carried out an evaluation of their success or 
failure in meeting those objectives, the first step of evaluation for institutions 
with programs in operation should be a restudy and restatement of objectives 
to assure their validity. 
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It is essential that the individual teacher or group of teachers for each 
course participate in all parts of the process of developing the instrument of 
evaluation because the benefits of this process are largely nontransferable. 
The entire faculty should participate and be well informed concerning its 
objectives. This involvement of faculty members in fields other than their 
own is particularly valuable because it tends to produce understanding of the 
program and better teaching by all of the faculty. The help of specialists is 
most effective, but in no case should the process be other than a teamwork 
job of the teacher and specialist. 

Among the devices used for evaluation are sample or control groups per- 
mitting comparison in and outside the program, with tests being given before, 
during, and after the program is completed. Opinions collected from students, 
alumni, and employers may also be helpful. The attitude of students toward 
programs of evaluation and their interest in them depends upon how well 
they understand the purposes of the evaluation. There is yet no answer to 
these questions: Is student interest reflected in the results of the tests? What 
consistency of results may be expected ? 

The feeling of many faculty members is that the student's gain in any 
course ranges in all cases from zero at the beginning of the course to a 
maximum shown by the end grade, whereas in reality each student probably 
comes to the course with some general knowledge so that the range might 
better be from 20 to 50 or 60. This illustrates why it is important to evaluate 
the student when he starts the course as well as when he concludes it. So far 
only ‘knowledge and understanding” and “‘critical thinking” are generally 
used as bases for passing or failing students. If agreement could be reached 
on the specific objectives for the other areas of ‘‘attitudes and beliefs,” “in- 
terest and appreciation,” and “personal adjustment,” we would then have a 
basis for their evaluation and additional criteria for passing or failing. We 
know the creation of incentives is important to success or failure. We know 
also what are thought to be incentives in much college work often do not 
appeal to the student—otherwise why does the apparently poor student in 
college occasionally do well outside of college? 

Knowledge and understanding. More is known about how to measure 
“knowledge” than about how to measure other areas because not only is it 
the most rapidly adaptable to measurement or evaluation but it is also the area 
in which most testing and measurement efforts have taken place. It would, 
however, be a mistake to confuse “knowledge” with “understanding,” or to 
fail to distinguish between “knowledge” and the application of knowledge. 

Critical thinking. Can critical thinking be taught best as a single course in 
terms of concepts, principles, and facts? Is it a complex function cutting across 
all areas? The real argument seems to be whether “‘critical thinking” is trans- 
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ferable from one field to another. Many educators fear that any attempt to 
teach “‘critical thinking” in a single course devoted exclusively to “critical 
thinking” will infer less responsibility on the part of the faculty to teach 
“critical thinking” in other courses. 

Attitudes and beliefs. Probably there is a difference between specific atti- 
tudes held by students toward the program of general education and the 
expression of student attitudes in behavior patterns. Even a presentation of 
objectives of the course will not be particularly meaningful unless used in 
evaluation. The attitude of students is usually more favorably inclined toward 
general education in schools where uniform programs exist. Fundamental to 
all evaluation of attitudes is an understanding of individual student incentives 
and assurance that these incentives are consistent with the objectives of the 
college. In coordinated programs of general education it is easier to evaluate 
a total program cutting across all fields. In more loosely assembled programs 
it is more difficult to evaluate each part. The scales used by psychologists to 
measure attitudes have not been widely accepted for general-education pur- 
poses, yet no other acceptable scales have been developed. 

Perhaps we should recognize as many as four degrees of acceptance of 
evaluation efforts as follows: (1) the attempt to evaluate is not respectable, 
and nothing can be done; (2) probably something happens in the process, 
but it is not measurable or directional; (3) there is some validity in attempts 
to measure process-attitudes, as they are related to the way we think about 
things, and (4) there can be real evaluation of major issues or problems 
with change of attitude as desirable outcomes, but the shifts in outcomes are 
most difficult to grade. 

One example of evaluation of process-attitudes would be to give examina- 
tions in which problems were presented covering different situations for 
which people need facts before making up their minds. It is known that some 
people will make up their minds only when they have complete information, 
others tend to give snap judgments without complete information. Each 
extreme pattern of action is too inflexible for effective living. The problem 
is to determine whether there is consistency in this behavior pattern, and 
whether improvement is shown by students taking a course designed to help 
reduce the extreme behavior and induce the student to act with more flexi- 
bility in meeting various situations. Pre- and post-testing in one such experi- 
ment showed that the students being evaluated did, indeed, show greater 
flexibility after taking the test course, compared to no change in the control 
group not taking the course. 

Interest and appreciation. Here there is great uncertainty. Strong's tests, for 
instance, relate to permanency of interest, but in the general-education 
pattern a broadening of interest is assumed to be an outcome of the program. 
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Evaluation should show whether this growth is being realized. Students who 
do not know why they are engaged in certain studies will generally develop 
little interest in them. Clear understanding of objectives, therefore, is vital. 
If the student-behavior pattern at the end of the course does not conform 
to objectives that have been set up, then the course itself should be re- 
examined. It is not yet certain, however, that the discovery of differences 
in behavior before and after taking the course provides valid measurement 
of the course’s values. It is quite widely assumed that differences in “interest 
and appreciation” can be measured by the essay type of examination, although 
this type of examination is by no means infallible. There is some danger in 
emphasizing the intellectual, to the exclusion of the emotional, aspects of 
the process of ‘‘interest and appreciation.” , 

Personal adjustment. This term is defined as the way a person feels about 
himself and other people—how he copes with situations, and how he func- 
tions. Combined with the foregoing four items it reflects the total integration 
of the individual. 

In general education, there is greater emphasis in developing the total in- 
dividual than in the traditional program. A close tie should therefore exist 
between the social and extra-curricular program and the academic program. 
Here case studies are probably the best directional and experimental devices 
to be used before attempting evaluation of larger student groups. 


SUMMARY 


There is widespread desire by critics and friends to evaluate programs 
of general education, but not many comprehensive programs of evaluation 
are under way, due largely to lack of clarity in establishing objectives and 
to lack of knowledge of techniques. Evaluation of programs of general edu- 
cation should be done in terms of five basic divisions: (1) knowledge and 
understanding; (2) critical thinking; (3) ability and beliefs; (4) interest 
and appreciation; and (5) personal adjustments, with greatest emphasis in 
the early stages being placed on the first two. Evaluation to be effective 
should be an integral and continuing part of each program with a clear un- 
derstanding by the faculty and students of well-defined objectives. 

Every faculty member should participate in developing the instruments, 
with the help of technical assistance if available. Above all, the measure of 
success must be in terms of outcomes as expressed in the sound orientation, 
the thinking ability, and the degree of adjustment of the student as a 
participating citizen in a democratic society. 


SECTION B? 


Maurice F. Freehill 


Director of Research, Western Washington College of Education 


ESPITE DIFFERENCES that may exist in basic philosophies of general 
D education, there is much agreement in terms of purpose and educational 
outcomes. Divergencies of opinion occur primarily in areas of instructional 
methodology and administrative plan, yet there has been much that is common 
in the philosophic defense of the various methods and programs. Most clearly 
there has been agreement in the statement of general objectives. 

It is essential to know where we are as well as where we want to go before 
we may decide what to do. Personnel programs, academic scheduling, and 
basic adaptation of instruction are dependent on evaluation for evidence 
necessary to intelligent action. Following the philosophic determination of 
the purposes to be achieved, there is the inescapable demand to develop 
information for the guidance of individuals, to check hunches concerning 
method, and to demonstrate values in the program. 

General education is more readily defined in terms of purpose than in 
terms of content or approach. Methods and motives as well as the materials of 
informed action are its province. This nonspecialized, student-centered educa- 
tion is assuredly not the first attempt to make contributions beyond the aca- 
demic and professional fields. Attention to old purposes and adoption of new 
ones has made it necessary, however, to expand the applications of evalua- 
tion. Some objectives can be measured by proven techniques but others call 
for elaboration of new methods. Whether applying the old or creating the 
new, the task in general education is made more complex by the varying de- 
grees of tangibility in the statement of purposes. 

Appraisal efforts cannot be directed efficiently except where the aim is clear. 
Evaluation may be undertaken to test achievement, to diagnose teaching effec- 
tiveness, or to compare the quality of programs, but in any case it must be 
developed in the light of stated objectives. 

In order to do consistent and continuous stock-taking, some categorization 
of desirable attainment must be made. A psychological basis could provide 
categories of ‘‘skills,” “concepts,” and “‘loyalties,” or the classification might 
be made on a basis that combines behavior and psychological content as fol- 
lows: (1) knowledges and understandings, (2) application, including criti- 
cal thinking, (3) attitudes and beliefs or values, (4) interests and apprecia- 
tions, and (5) personal adjustment. 

2 Section B sets forth the report of Conference Group 8a, one of the two groups considering the 
broad topic, ‘Evaluation of Current Programs in General Education,’’ the other being Group 8. 
Chairman of the group was Donfred H. Gardner, dean of students, University of Akron, Akron, 


Ohio; consultants were Fred Helsabeck, dean, L arn. College, Lynchburg, Virginia, and 
O, W. Snarr, president, State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 
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On the frontier of educational experimentation, where ready-made tech- 
niques are unknown, it is possible to gain some security from the careful 
application of process. It is first necessary to obtain direction and locate 
problems through the statement of objectives. These require justification on 
philosophical, sociological, psychological, and practical grounds. The second 
part of such a process is one of restatement in behavioral or operational 
terms. Such a step is essential to valid appraisal since any device can be 
applicable only to specific goals. When this operational statement is made, 
and only then, is it possible to seek situations which should elicit the desired 
behavior. The fourth step is the selection or invention of a suitable instru- 
ment, After that instrument has been applied and the data interpreted, the 
evaluation can be an effective instrumentality in plan-making and program 
adjustment. 

There are other difficulties than those inherent in the situation. Some of 
these arise in faculty lethargy and complacence; some in lack of time, money, 
and space; others in administrational, parental, and student resistance to 
goals that are not vocational and tangible. Active resistance also comes from 
faculties. Departmental and individual defensiveness sometimes thwarts the 
constructive use of specialized services in evaluation, Extremes in faculty 
attitude toward evaluation are deterrents to successful practice. Such attitudes 
vary from the glib and comforting assurance that ‘‘of course, subjective evi- 
dence is enough,” to complete contempt for any nonquantitative data. 

Evaluation as a vital part of general education should be guided by the 
principle of meaningfulness. Measurement is a collection of facts and not 
necessarily a collection of numbers. The influence of a mechanical age tends to 
emphasize quantitative description to the extent that some educators discard 
valuable qualitative information. A functional combination of devices and 
methods is most productive of significant data. This molarity in point of view 
with its concern for the dynamic interrelation of data is characteristic of 
current investigations in general education. 

The most prevalent trend in college appraisal is probably toward course 
tests that combine information and application. In most items methodology 
as well as information is necessary to a successful solution, Undoubtedly many 
of these instruments are modeled after the published materials of the Progres- 
sive Education Association’s Evaluation in the Eight-Year Study. Other devices 
may be developed in the current American Council on Education’s Coopera- 
tive Study of Evaluation in General Education. In the years between these 
major studies, there have been extensive changes in classroom testing. Current 
appraisal stresses application, problem-solving, interpretation, and attitude 
toward course content. Objectives of general education are not adequately 
measured, however, through tests of knowledge and intellectual skills. At 
Michigan State, for example, there has been a thorough effort to develop a 
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rather complete and useful inventory of attitudes and beliefs. Others have 
studied changes in vocational plans, curriculum retreating, and the effect of 
the delayed major. New devices—inventories, activity-analyses, and opinion- 
naires——have been necessary and important in measuring outcomes that are 
complex and difficult to discover. The following are examples of instruments 
being used: (1) rating sheets, (2) follow-ups of graduates in industry or 
professional school, (3) disguised measures of consistency and meaningful- 
ness in expressed attitudes, (4) interviews and inventories, (5) sociometric 
and preference scales, (6) extra-curricular records, and (7) records of stu- 
dent-mortality and curriculum changes. 

General education has a current obligation to prove its promises in terms 
of purposes rather than program achievement. The mere existence of a system 
is no adequate proof of success. Not only is it necessary to prove a common 
merit in general education but it is also necessary to discover the comparative 
goodness of differing programs. In pursuit of this information, institutions are 
undertaking extensive studies, such as that reported from the University of 
Minnesota in They Went to College.® Post-school activity patterns and civic- 
participation levels have been examined in a Syracuse study, and Wright 
Junior College has investigated the effect of class size. Notre Dame Univer- 
sity is currently undertaking to utilize both in-college and post-college ap- 
praisal in an extensive study of students in general education as they com- 
pare with those in regular programs. Such studies are typical of modern in- 
vestigations. 

. The ultimate test of any educational hypothesis must be its long-run success 
or failure in the lives of individuals. Therefore, the continued appraisal of 
status and growth in people will constitute a measure of educational success. 
Such appraisal is, in any case, inseparable from helping students in self-dis- 
covery and direction. Evaluation of this kind involves all educators. It may be 
used to increase the understanding and improve the quality of general educa- 
tion. 
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SUMMARY 


Higher education has chosen to turn from the distribution of packaged 
facts to aim at the development of more complete maturity and more ade- 
quate citizenship. In choosing involved purposes it has created a need for 
new techniques and for new approaches to the organization and combination 
of data. In the most constructive current evaluations new methods and atti- 
tudes are immingled with old. 

Although the greatest progress has been in measuring applications of 
knowledge, there are presently many projects in the measurement of attitude, 
opinion, and adjustment. Not all have been validated, and quality is not 
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* Pace, C. Robert. They Went to College, Chapter XIV. A Study of 951 former University Stu- 
dents, University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1941, 
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inevitable in each new departure, but they are steps in bringing evaluation 
theory and technique up to the needs of our time. There are appraisal needs 
for the placement of individuals in the program, for the measurement of 
individual growth, for tests.of group attainment, and for the evaluation of 
the system itself. Persons and programs that take direction from “‘guess’’ rather 
than data run the risk of expending themselves in futile and perhaps destruc- 
tive ways. That is a chance that must not be taken; education must prepare stu- 
dents to meet any challenge of their time. It is always urgent to seek the best 
possible answer to the questions: ‘““Where are we headed?” and, “Are we in 
motion ?” 


Chapter 12: Current Issues in Education 
for the Professions’ 


Cora E. Taylor 


Labor Economist, Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 


HE NUMBER of professional fields, as well as total employment in the 

professions, has expanded rapidly in the past and is expected to continue 
to increase. In 1870, three of four professional workers were in one of the 
traditional professions, namely, teaching, medicine, ministry, and law; in 
1940, only about one-half of all professional workers were so employed. The 
general social tendency toward division and specialization in all fields of 
human activity is reflected in the increase in the number of occupations now 
regarded as professions; still others are in process of being elevated to this 
high place of social recognition. With this growth new problems continue 
to arise with respect to education for the professions. Some of these prob- 
lems are peculiar to individual professions and require concentrated study by 
educators in the respective fields; numerous issues are common to the whole 
area of professional education.’ 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN THE PROFESSIONS 


During World War II and the years immediately following, shortages of 
trained workers existed in almost every major profession. This, of course, 
was the combined result of mobilization, high business levels, and a decrease 
in the number of college graduates. The drop in college enrollments during 
the war years was suddenly reversed after the war when veterans, aided by 


1 Based on the findings of Group 10 of the Fifth National Conference on Sighs Education, Chicago, 
April 17-19, 1950. Chairman of the group was Carlyle Jacobsen, executive dean, State University of 
Iowa. 

2 Professional fields represented in the conference group include: hospital administration, medicine, 
dentistry, nursing, veterinary medicine, biology, chemistry, home economics, forestry, accounting, 
pevchology, teaching, aeronautics, design, junior colleges, and merchant marine (commissioned 
officers). 
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federal-educational benefits, entered colleges and universities in unprecedented 
numbers. As a result of this high enrollment, record numbers of degrees have 
been awarded in the last few years. In 1948-49, 367,000 bachelors’ degrees 
and peak numbers of masters’ and doctors’ degrees were granted. College 
graduation figures are even higher in 1950. 

Available studies indicate that an oversupply of trained personnel now 
exists in some fields; a similar situation may appear in other fields from time 
to time as conditions change.* Nevertheless, it is not considered desirable 
for individual professional schools arbitrarily to limit enrollment on the basis 
of their estimates of employment opportunities for graduates. The advan- 
tages of higher education other than preparation for a specialized profession 
through which one may earn a living must be recognized. Young people 
should be informed, however, of the outlook in their chosen fields and in 
related fields so that they may be better able to make adjustment if employ- 
ment which will use their specialized training to the highest degree is not 
immediately available. Therefore, it is recommended that studies of supply 
and demand be extended to cover all the professional fields. It is further 
recommended that a thorough and continuing survey of immediate and long- 
range opportunities for employment and service in the professional field as 
a whole be carried out. Such authoritative data are of great value, not only for 
use in counseling high-school and college students, but to professional-school 
administrators in future planning. 

An oversupply of professional personnel with impending serious implica- 
tions has been predicted by Professor Seymour Harris in his recent book, 
The Market for College Graduates.* It is agreed that the supply of newly 
trained workers may exceed the openings in some specialized fields, but ours 
is a highly mobile society with transferability of training and capabilities of 
multiplying opportunities for professional service. Furthermore, the self- 
employed, the semiprofessional, and the sales and clerical groups will be 
increasingly made up of college graduates. The problems of frustration that 
may develop from an oversupply of persons seeking professional outlets are 
not considered to be of the same magnitude as those of European countries 
preceding World War II. The very size and wealth of this country provide 
outlets for college-trained youth that are not possible in the small political 
divisions of Europe. Ours is a democratic country, with less of the type of 
class distinction that does not permit a professionally trained person to enjoy 
a satisfying social life even though his work may be of a clerical or manual 

® United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Occupational Outlook Handbook. 
Bulletin No. 940. Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C., 1948; United States Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employment Outlook for Engineers. Bulletin No. 968. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D.C., 1949; United States Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Employment Outlook for Elementary and Secondary School Teachers. Bulletin No. 972. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C., '1949 


949. i . . 
‘Harris, Seymour. The Market for College Graduates. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1949, 
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nature. It is also felt that the lack of freedom to enter and pursue a desired 
course in an institution of higher learning may be more frustrating to a 
young person than the inability to secure the most desirable employment upon 
completion of his training. A strong vocational-guidance program can do 
much to channel young people into the less-crowded occupational fields. 
There is general agreement with Professor Harris’s statement when he 
says: ‘‘It is imperative that the country not only understand the advantages of 
higher education other than preparation for the selected professions, but essen- 
tial that the promised large excess of supply of educated men and women 
over demand in the desired positions be advertised widely and the serious 


296 


political, social, and economic repercussions be generally known.’’® 


RELATION OF GENERAL AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Professional disciplines usually require a long, intensive, and specialized 
education that competes for an increasing segment of the student’s academic 
career. How large this fraction shall be and how distributed continues in 
dispute. It is agreed that general education is an important part of any well- 
rounded program of professional education. There are three major methods 
by which such social-humanistic education may be presented to the profes- 
sional student: (1) It may be given almost entirely in the preprofessional 
training; (2) it may be taught concurrently with the professional courses; 
or (3) it may be infiltrated in the professional courses. 

The complementary relationship between special and general education is 
recognized, and it is urged that general education continue throughout the 
specialized and professional period of training. A blending of general and 
special education can make the technical content of professional courses more 
significant to the professional student. It is important that the professional- 
course content be examined to make certain that humanistic and social educa- 
tion is included. Professional schools are in need of teachers with a broad 
outlook and social awareness which they can weave into technical courses, thus 
enriching the student's education. Indeed, the teacher is the key to the 
success of the general-education program. 


THE PROFESSIONAL-EDUCATION PROGRAM 
Objectives 


A clear statement of objectives is desirable for all schools, colleges, and 
universities. These should not be mere platitudes set forth by the president 
or dean of the institution; they should represent goals developed by the ad- 
ministration and the faculty. Such goals may differ somewhat in detail, but 
it is suggested that the following broad objectives may be common to all 
professional schools: to help the student (a) meet the demands of pro- 


5 Harris, Seymour. Ibid., p. 13. 
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fessional practice, (b) serve society as a citizen, (c) live his personal life 
well, and (d) continue to learn and grow as a practitioner, a citizen, and an 
individual. 

It is strongly recommended that professional schools reexamine their ob- 
jectives and that faculty-administration committees and individual teachers 
become acquainted with the work done by others in this regard. A good 
example is that set by the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion which in 1945 adopted a series of 14 clearly worded objectives stated in 
terms of what the faculty would like to see the student gain.® 


Organization of Content of Instruction 


A primary problem in any professional-education program is to relate 
basic subjects to the so-called “practical” or professional courses. There are 
two general plans for organizing these courses in a professional curriculum: 
one is to begin the professional courses very early, teaching them at the same 
time courses in basic subjects are taught; the other is to delay the practical 
or professional courses until the student has completed basic courses. Each 
form of organization has advantages and disadvantages. The chief argument 
against early introduction of professional courses is that it is illogical to 
teach such subjects until an adequate scientific foundation has been laid. On 
the other hand, one of the chief reasons favoring early contact with the 
chosen professional field is that it provides strong motivation for the 
student. 

Practice at present tends to favor giving the student an opportunity in the 
beginning years of his college career to explore some aspects of the field of 
his choice. Learning is most effective when motivation is high and well 
directed, If the student must defer actual contact with his chosen profession 
until he has completed his basic science and general-education requirements, 
he is likely to lose interest. Early introduction of professional content can be 
achieved through appropriate technical and orientation courses, by confer- 
ences with teachers of professional subjects and, when feasible, by ‘‘appren- 
tice’’ experience in the daily work of the professional practitioner. 


Length of Program 


Accepted training for entrance into most professional fields has, for a 
number of years, been the completion of a four-year program in a professional 
school. The requirement in many fields, however, has been raised to five or 
more years. In fact, there are several fields in which professional training is 
now largely or entirely carried on in graduate school, e.g., library science, 
public health, and theology. Some fields, notably medicine, may require addi- 


6 Education Jz Professional Responsibility. A report of the proceedings of the Inter-Professions 
uc. 


Conference on ation for Professional Responsibility held at Buck Hill Falls, Penna., April 12, 13, 
and 14, 1948, Carnegie Press, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Penna., pp. 9-10. 
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tional years for specialization beyond the regular program of preprofessional 
training, professional training, and internship; thus training may occupy 
eight years or more of the student’s time beyond high-school graduation. 
The trend toward lengthening training programs presents a serious prob- 
lem in professional education. There is danger of extending programs so long 
as to defer entrance into a profession beyond the most productive period 
of practice. In addition, the financial burden of such prolonged programs 
tends to become a real problem for the state and the student. Moreover, many 
individuals of superior ability are capable of entering and moving through 
educational programs at an accelerated rate. It must also be recognized that 
the maturity of the student is an important factor. The problem of the 
length of the program in the professional school, then, becomes one of ad- 
justment to individual needs. There is great need for curriculum study and 
experimentation to determine the most desirable length of each professional 
course, and to devise methods of providing for differing rates of progress. 


Community-College Transfers 


The imminent widespread development of the community college will 
undoubtedly influence greatly the arrangements for education in the pro- 
fessions, Already large numbers of young people are being graduated from 
these colleges, a goodly proportion of whom continue their education in 
colleges, universities, and professional schools. It is evident that professional 
education must be adjusted to this development, and that entrance require- 
ments will tend increasingly to include graduation from such colleges or the 
completion of two years of work in colleges of arts and sciences. Professional 
curricula may be two, three, or four years in length. 


Selection and Admission of Students 


One of the major problems confronting professional schools has to do 
with the selection of students, particularly in fields where facilities are lim- 
ited. The paramount requirement for entrance to all colleges is scholarship, 
but even this criterion is applied in a variety of ways. Admission require- 
ments ate so varied that an applicant rejected by one school may be readily 
admitted to another. In some professional fields, however, the number of 
applicants, particularly since the last war, has greatly exceeded the capacity 
of all schools offering training in these fields. For example, in the fall of 
1949, the total number of students accepted in medical schools was only 
one-fourth of the 24,000 applicants ; the proportion accepted in dental schools 
was about the same.” 

What can be done to reduce the number of students who face disappoint- 


7 Guthrie, William S. Speen to the Professional Schools and Colleges for the Fall Term 


1949. Ohio State University Press, Columbus, 1950. 
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ment through not being admitted to professional schools? An increase in 
training facilities is indicated in some professions. It is felt, however, that 
more guidance should be given students during the preprofessional period. 
Adequate counseling could siphon off many students who do not have all of 
the necessary qualifications to go into specific professional fields. Students 
can often be directed into satisfactory vocational fields related to the profes- 
sion of their early aspirations. For example, a prospective entrant to veterinary 
medicine may find a satisfactory career in one of several branches of agri- 
culture. There is need for continued research in the fields of aptitude testing, 
achievement and character evaluation, success prediction, and other scientific 
aids for student-personnel workers. 

Limitation of the number of students in any school brings up the issue 
of discrimination as related to race and religion. Studies of this phase of 
admission practices are inconclusive, and further investigation is recom- 
mended. 


ACCREDITATION IN PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


It is recognized that some accrediting body for educational institutions is 
necessary. Unquestionably the accrediting of professional schools has brought 
great benefits to the public by insuring better-trained practitioners. On the 
other hand, the variety of accrediting agencies in operation has. become so 
great that their activities may lead to undue interference with college ad- 
ministration. There is urgent need for measures to correct the confusion that 
exists among accrediting agencies and schools. 

The exact nature of the ideal accrediting body or bodies is still open to 
discussion. For purposes of further study it is suggested that in the develop- 
ment of any program for evaluation, the legitimate interests and the advice 
of the following groups should be considered and accreditation should be 
a joint responsibility of these interest groups: (1) the recipient of the pro- 
fessional service, i.e., the public; (2) the practitioner of the profession; (3) 
the teachers and administrative officers of the colleges; (4) governmental 
licensing agencies, when appropriate to a particular profession. 

Another group with a stake in accreditation is the student body. No satis- 
factory method has yet been devised whereby the interests of the students can 
be officially recognized. It is well known that in some countries where stu- 
dents are officially represented on boards of control they-have created diff- 
cult problems and all too frequently have produced an atmosphere of in- 
stability in the institution. 

There is need for coordination of policies and practices of accrediting agen- 
cies. Insofar as professional schools are concerned it appears obvious that 
coordination of accrediting should be on the national rather than regional 
basis. 
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The need for some means of accrediting institutions in foreign countries 
is already apparent. The Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of 
the American Medical Association has taken steps to guide the State Boards 
of Medical Examiners in determining the qualifications of foreign students 
who should be admitted to the examinations for medical licensure. Without 
using the word “accreditation,” the Council has listed medical institutions 
in a number of foreign countries. Further progress in this direction could be 
facilitated through a plan of coordination of accrediting on a national basis. 


SUMMARY 


With the schools filled to capacity and operating under something less than 
ideal conditions, a variety of problems has arisen concerning education for 
the professions. Recommendations concerning some of the problems are 
suggested as follows: 

1. The issue of supply of and demand for professional personnel affects 
not only the schools but students, prospective students, and employers. 
Clarification of this problem calls for continuing studies analyzing trends 
in each profession and in the professional group as a whole, resulting in 
estimates of future personnel needs for new positions and for replacement 
of practitioners who withdraw from the labor market. With such basic in- 
formation, counselors can do much to channel students into productive and 
satisfying occupations. In any case, it is considered undesirable for individual 
professional schools to limit enrollment on the basis of their estimates of 
employment opportunities. 

2. In order to make professional education meaningful and best to serve 
the needs of society, a blending of general education and specialized training 
is of prime importance. It is recommended that professional-course content 
be examined to determine the practicability of humanistic and social educa- 
tion. 

3. In addition to the problem of relating general and professional edu- 
cation is an equally controversial issue concerning the relationship of basic 
science subjects to professional courses. Early introduction of professional 
content is desirable and can be achieved through appropriate orientation 
courses, conferences with teachers, and, sometimes, by actual work experience. 

4. The selection of students for professional schools remains a major issue. 
It is recommended that counselors redirect students during the preprofessional 
training if such students lack the necessary qualifications for their desired 
profession. 

5. One of the most urgent needs in professional education is for correc- 
tion of the chaos that exists in accrediting procedures. Further study leading 
toward a program which recognizes the joint responsibility of the various 
interest groups is recommended. 
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N ACCURATE APPRAISAL of educational progress during the second quar- 
A ter of the present century will doubtless give a prominent place to the 
improvements that have been made in teacher education. Special attention 
has been given to the physical facilities, the qualifications of faculty members, 
and the student-personnel programs in the institutions that prepare teachers. 
Efforts directed toward these aspects of teacher education have resulted in 
better buildings, better libraries, better laboratories, better housing for stu- 
dents, better organization for student-personnel programs, and some im- 
provements in the curriculum itself. 

Without question, much can and should yet be done to improve such 
phases of the program as general education, the laboratory experiences of 
students, and the student-personnel programs. A critical look at teacher 
education in terms of present and foreseeable needs, however, indicates a 
demand for a new framework or at least a new emphasis. The status of 
teacher education will probably remain at its present level unless all groups 
concerned make vigorous and united efforts to improve the certification of 
teachers, the accreditation of all institutions that prepare teachers, the lack 
of balance in the supply of elementary- and secondary-school teachers, and 
the in-service education of teachers. The following conditions give support 
to the point of view that the over-all structure of teacher education needs 
overhauling: 

1. Barely 60 per cent of all teachers in the United States hold any kind 
of a bachelor’s degree. 

2. Only 17 of the 48 states now require beginning elementary-school 
teachers to hold a bachelor’s degree with professional preparation. 

3. Many certificates to teach are still granted on the basis of graduation 
from junior colleges, and a few upon graduation from high school. 

4. More than 1,000 institutions are authorized to prepare teachers for some 
gtade level or some service position. In many cases, all that is required of an | 
institution to be permitted to prepare teachers is to offer courses bearing the | 
titles of those required for a certificate. 
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1 Chapter 13 presents the recorders’ reports of three separate conference groups which engaged 
in parallel, independent discussions of the same problem. Section A is based on the findings of 
Group 13 of the Fifth National Conference on Higher Education, Chicago, April 17-19, 1950. 
Chairman of the group was J. D. Messick, president, East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, 
North Carolina. 
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5. Practically all states require college degrees for regular certification to 
teach in the secondary schools. One state has no certification requirements, 
and another requires no work in professional education for a four-year 
certificate. 

6. In 1950 the number of students graduated from college with minimum 
preparation for teaching was greater than in any other year for which data 
are available, but more than seven-tenths of these were prepared to teach 
at the secondary-school level. 

7. Only a few institutions are now making even a feeble attempt to serve 
the public schools in the way that schools of agriculture serve the needs 
of farmers. 

So long as conditions such as the seven listed above exist it would seem 
wise for the teaching profession, the state departments of education, the 
accrediting associations, and the institutions that prepare teachers to work 
together for the improvement of certification standards, for the raising of 
accreditation standards for membership in accrediting associations and for 
approval by state departments of education, and for the establishment of a 
balance between the supply of and demand for teachers at both the elemen- 
tary- and secondary-school levels. Perhaps these problems can receive the 
consideration necessary along with general education, student teaching, and 
the other areas of improvement mentioned earlier. If not, they should come 
first. It will do little good to have high-quality preservice programs in rela- 
tively few institutions when a majority of teachers are never reached by 
them, and when many who are reached find themselves prepared for positions 
which do not exist. 


THE CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS AND OTHER SCHOOL PERSONNEL 


The authority for the certification of teachers and persons for other pro- 
fessional positions in the public schools should and usually does reside in 
some legal agency of the state. Most often that is the state board of educa- 
tion. Generally the board determines certification policies and the state de- 
partment of education administers them. In actual practice the policies and 
standards adopted by the board are those recommended by the state depart- 
ment, This practice places a heavy responsibility on the state department of 
education for using the most intelligent means of developing such policies 
and standa;ds. 

The most common practice in the past has been for state departments of 
education to call in, at infrequent intervals, representatives of some or all of 
the institutions that prepare teachers to advise them regarding certification 
standards. They have reserved the right to accept or reject the advice. Some 
other less aggressive departments have permitted the representatives of the in- 
stitutions to set the standards, thereby leaving to the state department of edu- 
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cation only the clerical job of administering them. Neither approach is effec- 
tive because neither brings all groups concerned with this problem into proper 
relationship with the state department of education. 

The major groups concerned with teacher certification are the state de- 
partment of education, the teaching profession itself, the institutions that 
prepare teachers, and the lay public represented by local or county boards 
of education. All of these groups should be brought into cooperative rela- 
tionship through state commissions or councils for work on all problems of 
teacher education, including teacher certification. Policies and standards de- 
veloped under the direction of these commissions or councils should be sub- 
mitted to the state board of education for adoption. Policies and standards 
adopted by this procedure are not only likely to be more realistic but are 
also more likely to have the support of those who in the end must make 
them effective. 

The pattern for certification adopted by any state must depend largely on 
conditions which exist there. The mobility of students and teachers requires, 
however, that standards in other states be recognized. All standards should 
recognize that the functions of the teacher in the modern school can be per- 
formed only by persons who have had an extended period of preservice 
preparation of high quality. Some advocate a period of four years for ele- 
mentary-school teachers and five years for secondary-school teachers before 
responsible teaching. Others urge a five-year preservice-preparation period for 
both elementary- and secondary-school teachers. For reasons which are pre- 
sented in the next section of this report it seems wise to require the same 
amount of preservice preparation for elementary- and secondary-school teach- 
ers. Any state considering a five-year program at this time, however, should 
consider whether enough has been done to improve the four-year program 
to justify adding a fifth year, whether present salaries will justify five years 
of preservice preparation, and whether programs can deal with the prob- 
lems of the teacher realistically enough to justify five years before responsible 
teaching. The alternative of four years of preservice preparation with a fifth 
year required before standard certification might well be considered. 

Regardless of the length of the period of preservice preparation required 
by certification, the nature of the functions of the teacher in the modern 
school should be considered in determining standards. A- modern program 
of education makes three major demands on the teacher. It requires the 
teacher to be effective in teaching a group of children, in planning and 
carrying out a total program of education for the entire school, and in work- 
ing with lay individuals and groups in the community. If the program of 
education is to have a desirable amount of continuity from the kindergarten 
through the secondary school, there should be many common elements in 
the preservice preparation of teachers all along the line. In other words, the 
similarity rather than the difference in the preservice preparation of teachers 
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from grade to grade and subject to subject should be emphasized in the 
certification standards. 


IMBALANCE IN THE SUPPLY OF ELEMENTARY- AND 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The amount of imbalance in the supply of elementary- and secondary-school 
teachers has already been pointed out in this report. The seriousness of this 
condition for education and for the profession can hardly be overemphasized. 
While the causes may lie in part with.the attitude of society toward the 
elementary-school teacher, the various branches of the profession must 
take the major responsibility for the imbalance. Differences in working condi- 
tions in schools including salaries, equipment, buildings, and promotion 
policies are thought to be contributing factors to imbalance. Teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators can correct this condition if it is one of the con- 
tributing factors. Guidance in the schools is also thought to be a factor. 
If so, the profession can remedy that. 

But perhaps the two most obvious causes are found in the institutions that 
prepare teachers. These are the differences in the curricula for elementary- 
and secondary-school teachers, and the differences in policy regarding the 
time at which students may enter these curricula. In most institutions the 
curricula for the preparation of elementary-school teachers require the stu- 
dent to take academic-course work in most of the subject-matter fields, a 
combination of subject-matter and methods in such areas as music and art, 
and a large amount of work in strictly professional education. When all of 
this required work is completed, the student has little time left to take 
elective courses in the subject area of his particular interest. In other words, 
the curricula are designed to meet the needs of the student as a teacher rather 
than the needs of the student as a person. Because of this emphasis on the 
professional needs of students, it is believed that many who are interested 
in their own education first and what they will use it for second tend to shy 
away from the curricula for the preparation of elementary-school teachers. 
The reverse is true with reference to curricula for the preparation of second- 
ary-school teachers. The curricula for these teachers require fewer general- 
foundation courses, extensive concentration in one or two subject fields, and 
fewer courses of strictly professional education. Such curricula appeal to the 
interests of students as persons rather than their future needs as teachers. It 
seems quite reasonable to conclude, therefore, that the difference in motives to 

which the typical elementary and secondary curricula appeal may account in 
no small degree for the differences in numbers of students which choose to 
take them. 

Requirements regarding the time a student must enter elementary- or sec- 
ondary-teacher-education curricula are embedded in the curricula them- 
selves. Usually a student who wishes to become an elementary-school teacher 
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must enter that program in the freshman year and certainly not later than 
the sophomore year. The policy of requiring the student to begin specific 
preparation so early grows out of the high percentage of required courses in 
these curricula. Many students seem unwilling and perhaps unqualified to 
commit themselves so early to a program which determines in large measure 
what they will do during their lifetime. Persons preparing to be secondary- 
school teachers, on the other hand, are usually not required to commit them- 
selves to a program until the beginning of the junior year or later. The fact 
that a student may wait much longer to begin specific preparation for second- 
ary-school teaching than is typically possible to begin specific preparation to 
teach in the elementary schools may account for some of the imbalance to- 
ward the secondary-school side. 

These are some of the possible causes of the present imbalance in the 
supply of elementary- and secondary-school teachers. Certainly some changes 
could be made in the curricula for these two levels to reduce the curricular 
causes of imbalance without damaging seriously the professional preparation 
of teachers for either level. Likewise, some changes in policy in the direction 
of requiring prospective elementary- and secondary-school teachers to enter 
their respective curricula at nearer the same point in the preservice period 
would seem desirable. 

The imbalance in supply might be relieved somewhat also by requiring the 
same amount of preservice preparation for elementary- as for secondary- 
school teachers. Such a policy would tend to reduce the influence of the 
prestige factor in supply. At least the limited evidence available seems to 
indicate that states which require four years of college preparation of both 
elementary- and secondary-school teachers have a better balance in supply 
than states which have different quantitative requirements for the two levels. 

One of the most controversial proposals for relieving the imbalance in 
supply of elementary- and secondary-school teachers is the quota system. It 
is doubtful whether the proposal can be defended even in principle for 
three reasons. First, the need for teachers to handle different grades and 
subjects is difficult if not impossible to predict with reasonable accuracy. 
Slight changes in economic conditions or a sudden declaration of war would 
upset any predictions based on trends. Second, a quota system would lead 
the public to suspect the teaching profession of trying to create a scarcity 
of teachers in order to increase salaries. Third, the rights of students to 
select their curricula and specific occupations would be seriously abridged by 
a quota system. Furthermore, even if the proposal could be justified in prin- 
ciple, it would be next to impossible to administer. The application of a 
quota system to state-supported institutions without placing the same restric- 
tions on private institutions would render the policy ineffective. Private 
institutions have accepted such controls by medicine but not as yet by the 
teaching profession. 
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SECTION B? 


Don F. Geyer 


Director of Elementary Education, Topeka Public Schools, Kansas 


_ HY DIDN’T someone tell me there would be too many secondary 

W teachers?” might well be the query of the disillusioned college 
graduate who has spent his time and money only to find that an apparent 
certainty of economic opportunity and service is now the reality of disappoint- 
ment. Educational leadership has been negligent in not providing counseling 
services and occupational information for prospective teachers so that they 
know about the opportunities which current surveys indicate to be avail- 
able at the completion of the program of training. Institutions which leave 
to chance the selection of levels and areas of teaching are doing neither the 
students nor the profession a service. 

The predominant tendency of liberal-arts schodls to train only secondary- 
school teachers has done much to contribute to the current oversupply of 
them and the shortage of elementary-school teachers. A survey of the mem- 
bership of the faculties of most colleges will show a predominance of staff 
members qualified to teach students in secondary areas and a definite short- 
age of instructors who are able to train students for the elementary area. 

It is probable that there may develop a trend from secondary teaching to 
elementary teaching within the profession itself because of the factors of 
security, additional opportunities for advancement, and equal status with 
secondary teachers. This is not desirable, necessarily, since it is a mathemati- 
cal certainty that the current and future heavy enrollments of the elementary 
schools will arrive at the doors of the nation’s secondary schools to swell 
their numbers to like proportions. 

The number of men in elementary education is increasing, and it is de- 
sirable that this trend be continued. This may be accomplished through im- 
proved counseling services both at the high-school and the college levels, to 
give students a true picture of the opportunities at both levels, While it is 
possible that the requirement of preservice training in specialized fields, such 
as music and art, may have discouraged some men from entering the ele- 
mentary field, there is ample evidence that, with other employment factors 
being equal, these courses would not present a formidable barrier to the 
entrance of men into elementary education. 

Several states have attempted to solve the problem of maintaining proper 
relationship between the various levels and areas of teaching through the 
adoption of a quota system. The effectiveness of such a program has not been 

2 Section B is based on the —_ 4 of Conference Ges 380. Chairman of the group was 


Walter W. Isle, president, Eastern hington College of ucation; consultant was Hermann 
Cooper, executive dean for teacher education, State University of New York. 
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determined, but the ever-present tendency to direct the cream of the applicants 
into the more crowded area has caused the program to be discredited in 
many communities, Rather, it is preferred that there be high standards of 
selection for all teachers and that the selection of the level or area be the 
result of counseling and the interest of the student. 


PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


American education is peculiarly individualistic, and it should remain so. 
It is recognized that each type of college has provided many persons who 
have met the demands for well-trained teachers, and as a principle in teacher 
preparation each institution should do the job it is equipped to perform well. 
Institutions should be urged to evaluate their own situations honestly and to 
set up limitations which are in keeping with their abilities to train teachers. 

Not all schools are organized to train teachers for all levels and areas. 
Competition should exist only between institutions of comparable ability. 
The acceptance of a general pattern other than the now-existent minimum 
state programs would not be expedient at this time since the attempt to stand- 
ardize the training of teachers is not generally desirable. Essential differences 
exist throughout the country, and local programs must be adapted to them. 

Rather than to seek acceptance of a general pattern of national character it 
seems desirable to work for the improvement of existing accrediting pro- 
cedures. In the past accrediting agencies have been content to measure the 
material side of educational institutions rather than to evaluate their product. 
This practice leads to undue emphasis on such physical facilities as buildings, 
laboratories, libraries’ volumes, and other quantitative items, rather than to ac- 
curate information about what happens to the student. 

College instruction may well be improved by a program of in-service 
training for staff members participating in teacher education. The effect might 
be salutary if these staff members were brought together for a democratic con- 
sideration of such questions as the following: (1) Are we providing our 
students with an understanding of growth and development of children 
and/or youth? an understanding of the function of schools in society? (2) 
Are we providing an example of best practice in college administration, teach- 
ing, and school living? (3) Are we effectively using the community and col- 
lege or university resources in the education of teachers? (4) Are our insti- 
tutions encouraging the ab/est young people to enter the profession? (5) Are 
our graduates performing satisfactorily in the field? These and many other 
questions might serve to stimulate local faculties to evaluate their own pro- 
grams of teacher education. 


The Five-Y ear Program 


The accomplishments of our forces in World War II clearly indicate that a 
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broad general education is not to be discredited, Such a program is.desirable 
for prospective teachers. To assure, in addition, better professional training 
the acceptance of the five-year program for both elementary and secondary 
teachers is generally desirable. 

The fifth year should be more than simply the addition of credit hours. 
Actually, some deletions in existing programs might be made with profit both 
to the student and to the profession. The work of the fifth year should in- 
clude: (1) a program which represents the best thinking of the profession, 
designed to stimulate continuous growth of the prospective teacher; (2) a 
program of specialization not necessarily leading to the master’s degree; (3) 
a program directed by college instructors chosen for this important work in 
the light of their training and experience; (4) a program planned for the 
integration of college courses in education with actual teaching practice in a 
typical classroom; (5) an experience program in such nonacademic areas as 
personal appearance, community relationships, community resources, play- 
ground direction, and Parent-Teacher Association activities. 

Such factors would comprise an effective program of a professional charac- 
ter and would meet with ready acceptance by training institutions and students 
in training. 

INTERFERING FACTORS 

Public thinking about teacher-education institutions should be redirected. 
Frequently there is obvious discrimination in the distribution of financial sup- 
port to teacher-education institutions and other state-supported universities 
and colleges, usually to the detriment of the former. 

There is a marked tendency for men to prefer to teach in “‘old-line” col- 
leges rather than in teachers colleges. The prestige and dignity of the teach- 
ing profession has suffered because of ineffective programs of teacher educa- 
tion. The practice of staffing campus-laboratory schools with public-school 
teachers on a visiting instructorship basis would tend to correlate the work of 
the laboratory school with public-school practice. The job of the critic teacher 
is an important one and should require public-school experience. Critic 
teachers should be given equal status and promotional opportunities with 
other faculty members, 

Many higher institutions now compete rather than cooperate, to the 
detriment of an effective teacher-education program. Progress will come 
only through the prevalence of a high professional spirit; the welfare of not 
only today’s children but also the children of tomorrow must be the ultimate 
goal. 

The discontinuation of life certificates would tend to stimulate and broaden 
in-service programs of education and would help to create an awareness of 
current problems and contemporary social change. State departments of edu- 
cation and teacher-education institutions should financially support a series 
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of in-service institutes where elementary- and secondary-school faculties meet 
with the college staffs. Such cooperative study and coordination of faculty 
interests and resources would help to bring about the recognition of prob- 
lems now interfering with sound programs of teacher education. 


THE MASTER’S-DEGREE PROGRAM 


This discussion should not be concluded without comment on the character 
of the master’s-degree program for teachers. It should be a functional degree ; 
a degree of specialization. The large number of master’s-degree candidates is 
causing colleges and universities to rewrite the requirements for the degree 
with reference to the thesis. The practice of replacing the thesis with special 
studies is becoming common. 

There is a definite need for more master’s-degree offerings in the field of 
elementary education other than in administration and supervision. Programs 
for teachers of the lower grades should emphasize the subject-matter fields as 
well as the study of child development and human relations. 

This discussion recognizes the very creditable job which all schools training 
teachers have done, and these findings are not meant to discredit in any way the 
institutions which have helped to produce the finest educational system the 
world has ever known. Rather, these findings are presented in the hope that 
they will in some measure assist every teacher-education institution in the 
evaluation of its own program in the light of its interests, facilities, the abili- 
ties of its faculties, and the needs of its service area. 


SECTION C? 


ERNEST L. MUZZALL 
Director of Instruction, Central Washington College of Education 


HE EFFECTIVENESS of the teaching profession is determined by the 

quality and number of young people brought into the profession and the 
kind of professional education they receive. Not only must there be an ade- 
quate supply of teachers for immediate needs, but provision must be made for 
variation in the number and kinds of teachers as the present wave of children 
passes through the elementary schools and into the secondary schools, Flexi- 
bility in the teaching staff appears to be a developing necessity. 

The profession has a prime responsibility for recruiting potentially effec- 
tive teachers for the various levels and kinds of educational service. It must 
provide an adequate teacher-education curriculum in order tostimulate maxi- 

® Section C is based on the findings of Conference Group 13b, Chairman of the group was 


John Guy Fowlkes, dean, School of Education, University of Wisconsin; consultant was Wendell W. 
Wright, dean, School of Education, Indiana University. 
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mum growth of student teachers. It must establish selective agencies that will 
eliminate the unfit, preferably through guidance. It must provide for con- 
tinued professional growth in service and for high quality professional work 
at the graduate level. All responsible agencies—state departments of edu- 
cation, public and private teacher-education colleges and universities, accredit- 
ing and education associations, parent-teacher associations, and the public 
schools themselves—have a cooperative task of a magnitude never before 
faced if the minimum needs of education are to be met during the next 
decade. It is a challenge of compelling importance and immediate concern. 


TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


A continuing and accurate check on the supply of teachers should be made 
in each state by the state department of education. All available sources of 
information should be used including college and commercial personnel and 
placement offices. Modern business machines should be used to compile this 
information quickly for dissemination among teacher-education institutions. 

In the same manner the demand for teachers at the various levels and in 
the many areas should be determined and estimates provided for the colleges 
and universities. Intelligent guidance of students becomes possible only as a 
result of such comprehensive and continuous effort. 


THE SELECTION OF TEACHERS 


Before teachers may be selected, it must be determined what is meant by 
“a good teacher.” More work needs to be done on the evaluative criteria in 
this area, What are those traits, qualities, and competencies required of good 
teachers on the various levels and in the several subject-matter fields? A satis- 
factory check list of the desirable characteristics of the effective teacher must 
be devised. 

Positive means of interesting promising young people in the teaching pro- 
fession should be planned and vigorously carried out. Such steps may include 
carefully prepared publicity appearing in newspapers, magazines, and bulle- 
tins. Selected college representatives may go into the high schools to work 
with those responsible for the guidance of students. Teacher-education schol- 
atships for superior high-school graduates, such as those established in some 
states by the Congress of Parents and Teachers and other organizations, rep- 
resent desirable means of increasing the prestige of teaching as a profession. 
The program of the Future Teachers of America is especially noteworthy in 
this respect. 

The establishment of the quota system is not held to be a satisfactory way 
of selecting teachers. Rather, the application of counseling techniques incor- 
porating all the best that is now known, to assist young people in making 
valid judgments, is recommended. This process should begin with the high- 
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school student before he enters college and continue throughout his college 
career and at least the early stages of his induction into the profession. It is 
also possible, by the use of effective counseling procedures, to guide those who 
do not meet minimum standards for teaching into fields more adapted to their 
qualifications. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES FOR THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


When a college or university accepts students in the field of teacher edu- 
cation, it also accepts the responsibility for their complete professional de- 
velopment. No half-way measures will suffice. It does not matter whether the 
institution is publicly or privately supported. 

The preparation of teachers should be authorized in only those colleges 
that have a primary concern for improving the quality of the teaching service 
in the schools of the nation. If the responsibility is accepted, it should be 
discharged fully according to high professional standards, 

It is generally accepted that teachers colleges have done a better job of 
teacher education than have the liberal-arts colleges, while the latter have 
excelled in general education. The great need is for each to strengthen those 
areas in which it is weak in the preparation of teachers. 


ACCREDITATION 


The trend toward the development of national accreditation of teacher 
education provokes conflicting points of view. Educational needs vary greatly 
from state to state. The application of standards which in one state migIft 
seem reasonable could conceivably work a hardship in another state. It is 
recognized that such accreditation would contribute to the raising of quan- 
titative standards of a given state. The contention is advanced, however, 
that improvement may best be brought about through an understanding of 
the needs in a given situation. There is the danger that, through the applica- 
tion of uniform quantitative standards, we may destroy those unique qualities 
of certain institutions that have made original and significant contributions to 
American education. 

CERTIFICATION 


Certification is the responsibility of the state. As the preparation of teaching 
has become more complex, so have the laws and regulations governing certifi- 
cation. The need for simplification of certification practices has become acute 
in many states where a different certificate is required for each of many kinds 
of educational service. Recently certain states, among them Washington and 
West Virginia, have sought relief in establishing a ‘general’ or “dual” cer- 
tificate. Such certificates entitle the holder to teach at any level or in any area 
for which the supervising officials of the local school system believe he is 
qualified. These developments will be watched with great interest. 
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Current demands upon teachers are such that four years of preservice edu- 
cation should be considered the standard for initial certification. A fifth year 
should be required for standard certification. This fifth year should include 
both professional and general education, the proportion of each depending 
upon the nature of the preservice background of the individual teacher. The 
entire program should represent an integrated whole. 

The preservice progratn should use the growth-and-development approach 
sO as to provide an understanding of the individual from early childhood 
through adolescence. In the main the first two years should be devoted to 
general education with professional education beginning with the junior year. 

The fifth year should not necessarily maintain the master’s degree as a goal. 


Most advanced students may not become expert researchers but should seek to 
become more proficient teachers. 


IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 


Leadership of the in-service education program in any state should reside 
in the state department of education. It is also a significant responsibility of 
the teacher-education institutions and the public school systems. Care should 
be taken to set up programs based on recognized needs and not merely for the 
purpose of amassing credits for certification and advanced degrees. The work 
should represent new areas of study and effort and should avoid duplication 
of work or courses previously taken. The value of such work should be deter- 
mined on the basis of teacher judgments and upon demonstrable improvement 
in competence. These in turn should be recognized whenever possible by im- 
proved status and salaries. 


Chapter 14: Higher Education for Civic Responsibility’ 


Elizabeth B. Stanton 
Dean of Women, Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin 


LTHOUGH WE RECOGNIZE that the average undergraduate student is not a 
A citizen in the legal sense of being of voting age, there is an important 
philosophy underlying any consideration of educating students for their “‘citi- 
zenship” responsibilities. It is that while each student is growing into the as- 
sumption of his national and local voting privileges he is already a citizen of 
the college community of which he is a part. He is able to assume these civic 
responsibilities to the extent that he realizes he has an obligation to this 
college community ; that it is both his privilege and his obligation as a citizen 
A 1 Based on the findings of Group 14 of the Fifth National Conference on Higher Education, Chicago, 

pril 17-19, 1950. Chairman of the proup was The Very Reverend John J. Lane, C.S.C., president, 


King’s College, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania ; consultant was J. O. Carson, assistant director, Meridian 
Municipal Junior College, Meridian, Mississippi. 
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to understand and share in what is going on in the community, When the 
concept is truly “we,” not “they,” are the “government” on the college 
campus as well as outside the college walls, then there may be honest attempts 
at assuming civic responsibilities in both places. 

The college serves as a proving ground, a laboratory for the development 
and practice of the democratic tradition. If college-trained young people are 
to go out from the ivied walls fired with a zeal to participate in community 
enterprises and equipped with the skills, techniques, and attitudes for effec- 
tive citizenship in their home communities, the laboratory training must be 
extremely significant and pointed toward increasing assumption of civic re- 
sponsibilities. 

Another fundamental concept is that the assumption of civic responsibili- 
ties toward which higher education points is but one aspect of the develop- 
ment of personal responsibility in all areas. In this development the contribu- 
tions of the home, the family, the church, and the early formal training are 
all vital. We do not minimize the importance of any of these groups; we 
recognize that the colleges take young people who come to them and work to 
reemphasize the basic principles of personal responsibility, of concern for 
others, of recognition of the dignity of human personality, which these stu- 
dents have learned before entering college, and seek to give them new ideas 
of ways of extending these principles and new opportunities for the applica- 
tion of them. As the colleges seek to train young people who are potential 
homemakers and contributors to the religious, social, and political activities 
of their home communities, they train for increasingly better succeeding gen- 
erations—if the training is effective. 

The college must recognize that a general sense of personal responsibility 
- is fundamental to any specific kind of civic responsibility. It must then work 
for the realization of this fact by its students through practical experiences 
of the sort which will have carry-over value into the community activities of 
post-college days. 

A word of general caution or warning to college leaders—the faculty, ad- 
ministration, trustees—is in order: often the attitudes and activities of stu- 
dents are the product of the influence exerted by these adult leaders. To this 
end the assumption of civic responsibility by the faculty members and the in- 
stitution itself becomes very real. 


SPECIFIC Civic RESPONSIBILITIES 


Recognizing the significant part that higher education must play in estab- 
lishing fundamental attitudes of interest in civic affairs among its students, 
there are certain specific areas of this civic consciousness for which colleges 
need to assume responsibility. These may be designated as political, social 
service, and religious. The prime importance of informed action in all of these 
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areas cannot be denied if higher education is to fulfill a purpose of producing 
good citizens for the local community as well as for the world. There are, 
however, some definite points worth stressing for each of these areas. 

In the political realm, if one is to follow a policy of informed action he 
must have the conviction that the government is something which belongs to 
him, not just to the other person. The ideas that “they’’ make the laws, or 
“let John do it” have no place in the thinking of the college person who 
goes into his community with sufficient facts or the knowledge of how to ac- 
quire accurate information on current issues to be well informed, and with 
the determination to put this knowledge to use by exercising his citizen’s right 
of voting. Perhaps that action, intelligent and informed voting, is as far as 
many can go. Surely, however, our institutions of higher education must pro- 
duce some leaders who will be willing to hold offices, either elective or ap- 
pointive, at all levels of government activity. If education is to be an instru- 
ment of national policy, college people must get in and work, through po- 
litical agencies when necessary, to make it a strong instrument. The simple 
tasks related to holding office, from public speaking to doorbell ringing to 
serving at the polls, must not be overlooked for their relative importance. 
The work of such groups as the League of Women Voters in attempting to 
inform communities as well as league members regarding major issues and 
actions is to be commended. Furthermore, college-trained leaders in the com- 
munity must be alert to malfeasance in government and must take the lead in 
pointing out such practices and in working toward correction to corrupt prac: 
tices through proper legal channels. There is no task in the civic area too 
small for definite responsibility to be undertaken by the well-informed com- 
munity member. 

Social service is another area in which there is need for well-informed, not 
just well-meaning, citizens of the community. A primary job of higher educa- 
tion is to train students to recognize the areas of social concern in their own 
neighborhoods and then to know how to use at least a few simple techniques 
for intelligent work in one or more needy areas, No one student or commu- 
nity member can ever hope to attack, much less to conquer, all the trouble- 
some spots in his immediate vicinity, but if the college can develop in the 
student a sense of social responsibility which makes him both aware of and 
willing to work on some of the problems it will be performing a very neces- 
sary function. The problems are many which face the world of the socially 
minded: juvenile delinquency, slum clearance, housing, economic controls, the 
physically, mentally, and socially handicapped, the displaced person, the for- 
eign born, labor and management, and protection of the rights of the indi- 
vidual. These are but a few of the many immediately demanding attention and 
action. Surely, in working with other members of his community on these 
problems, the student must bring to bear all that has been taught him in his 
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college days, which suggests to us again the continuous need for making our 
colleges laboratory experiences for life situations. 

Perhaps one of the most direct ways for higher education to deal with the 
realm of social concern is to stress the need for college-trained people them- 
selves to produce families. 

In the realm of the religious it is clear that the moral and ethical motiva- 
tion of the person must be of great concern. The pertinence of this assump- 
tion is pointed up by the following questions: Why should a college gradu- 
ate be concerned about being a good citizen? Have we, by throwing out for- 
mal religious education in our schools, tended to minimize the importance of 
religion in students’ minds? Has higher education a responsibility to reem- 
phasize for its students the importance of spiritual and moral values as con- 
trasted with materialistic ones? Have the colleges a charge to develop parents 
who will educate their children according to spiritual values? 

The answers to these and related questions indicate the thinking of the 
leaders in higher education. These answers will, in large measure, provide 
the direction of higher education in the future. But attitudes alone are not 
enough ; certain actions in the realm of the religious may be suggested through 
the life of the institution of higher education itself or more pertinently 
through the actions of its faculty members. Such actions as the contribution of 


time, money, and effort in the work of the church will implement the atti- 
tudes one professes. The recognition of the important balance between social 
action and spiritual values within the church needs to be stressed in college 
communities which serve as training grounds for students. 


COLLEGE EXPERIENCE IN PREPARING FOR THESE RESPONSIBILITIES 


Political, social, religious—these are the aspects of civic responsibility for 
which higher education must train. What, then, are the experiences of the 
college years which prepare the student to meet these responsibilities ? Even 
as these aspects of preparation for civic responsibility logically come under 
the three heads mentioned above, so also the channels open for their accom- 
plishment are three in number. The three kinds of experiences are the extra- 
or co-curricular, the curricular, and the community. 

It is not without reason that the co-curricular category is listed first, be- 
cause from these outside-of-class campus experiences come many of the most 
lasting impressions. Courses giving various kinds of information are valuable, 
but they are not sufficient to provide the student with the practical opportuni- 
ties he needs to develop civic competence. Through the activities on the cam- 
pus and under sympathetic and wise guidance, students have access to a learn- 
ing experience which should prove extremely useful in developing techniques 
and attitudes toward community experiences in after-college days. There seem 
to be two major considerations when we discuss the question of the co-cur- 
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ricular program; perhaps they are but opposite sides of the same coin and 
need to be examined in that light once again. One is the desirability of 
having certain parts of college life and experience allocated to students for 
their own control and the other is the equally desirable experience of having 
recognized areas in which faculty and students share mutually in working out 
problems of common concern. On the average campus there is a more-or-less 
effective form of student government, but there are many ways in which 
faculty and administration alike can help these groups to develop a more 
significant measure of intelligent control. For example, how far students are 
to go in handling cases of student discipline should depend on the care with 
which a faculty counselor works with the student leaders in setting up the 
necessary safeguards, both for the student body as a whole and for the indi- 
vidual student who has found it impossible in some particular to live within 
the established regulations. Once the responsible students and faculty have set 
up and recognized the limits of student-body regulations (and frequently 
these are mainly in the area of dormitory living), then student government 
should exercise the control it is entitled to, recognizing that with authority 
goes responsibility. Other areas of successful student control in many col- 
leges are the organization of the co-curricular activities and the conduct of 
the honor system. The sincere interest which USNSA is taking in these and 
related areas of activity for students shows the thinking at the top level of 
student leadership toward the part students should play in training them- 
selves for civic responsibility. 

In certain other areas of the co-curricular it may be especially desirable to 
have student-faculty groups working closely together so that the greater ex- 
perience of the faculty member may be available to the student as he learns 
techniques and attitudes, Representation of faculty and students on commit- 
tees concerned with problems of the entire college community is to be com- 
mended. From student-faculty administrative or executive groups concerned 
with matters of policy down to regular press or information conferences on a 
weekly basis when students learn from faculty and administration of signifi- 
cant new developments—all these efforts when properly carried-out provide 
students with working experiences and challenge faculty members to their 
most sustained effort in the direct guidance of youth. 

True as it may be that these co-curricular experiences offer the opportunity 
to put into practice the information gained in classrooms, there is much that is 
offered in the curriculum which may need a “new look” if it is to have a 
direct carry-over value into community activity. In some courses, notably 
those in departments or schools of public administration as well as specifically 
in government, history, sociology and related fields, there may be a direct 
instructional objective to teach civic responsibility. Doubtless in the majority 
of courses the objective is a decidedly oblique one where only through indi- 
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rection does the student sense that his skill in music, art, or public speaking, 
for instance, may be useful in community activities. In many courses perhaps 
further emphasis could be placed on how the student may use the knowledge 
he is acquiring to make him a better citizen or on how the student may try 
to integrate both his course information and himself during his college days 
as preparation for effective citizenship. Perhaps most important of all in the 
curricular experiences is the way in which attitudes of respect for the opinions 
of others in developing value judgments, of consideration for the interests of 
both students and faculty in planning course content, of fairness in judging 
controversial topics when all sides of the subject have been presented are in- 
culcated through the classroom discussions. Thus by the development of im- 
portant attitudes which carry over to the campus co-curricular activities as well 
as to the community during and after college, civic competence becomes a 
by-product of the total educational experience. 

The third opportunity open to the student during his college attendance is 
that of using the community in which he is living at the time as a training 
ground for applying the principles and attitudes derived from curricular and 
co-curricular experiences. There ate agencies in even the smallest college 
community through which the student may come to learn the vital impor- 
tance of a common enterprise. Our institutions of higher learning have, how- 
ever, a large task in educating students to see these agencies as areas of real 
service in which the quality of work the student performs is of prime impor- 
tance. Whether the student is working as a volunteer in Red Cross, scouts, or 
political or church or fraternal groups, or as a paid worker in these or other 
agencies, he should sense that what he is doing is of genuine service to the 
community. The activities are numerous which the willing student can per- 
form if channeled through such an organization as the Red Cross, for ex- 
ample. They include speakers’ bureaus, decorating of blood centers, entertain- 
ing in hospitals, directing water-safety programs; in all of them there needs 
to be a continuous recognition both by the student and the agency that this 
is a community enterprise in which youth and adult, experienced and inex- 
perienced worker, are sharing the opportunity for service. 

Three specific learning processes are vital to the success of community- 
service program: one points to knowledge of the community resources both in 
the college community and in the home community of the student after col- 
lege; another leads to recognition of community restrictions in any activity— 
such as the difference in attitudes between youth and age in working on any 
project or the mores of the community which must be understood before they 
can be changed; the third contributes techniques of work in any particular 
agency. Training of the volunteer during his college days makes for easy and 
natural assumption of civic responsibility when the student takes his place in 
a home community after college days. 
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Once again it is important to reiterate that the continuing cooperation of 
faculty and student in the community enterprise is most valuable. It is good 
not only for the sake of the influence which the faculty member has on the 
student, but also in that faculty members may be indispensable in interpreting 
to the community the attitudes and energies of the student volunteer. The 
sometimes unbridled enthusiasm of college youth needs to be explained for 
what it really is to the agency composed of conservative “oldsters’” who may 
resist change in the form of the new ideas of the youthful volunteer worker. 
All in all, student-faculty cooperation tends to make for successful town-and- 
gown relationships. 


PROBLEMS SURROUNDING EFFECTIVE ASSUMPTION OF CIVIC 
RESPONSIBILITY 


If the college period is so important in preparing for the effective assump- 
tion of civic responsibility by the student, what are the specific problems which 
develop to prevent the best use of the training period or the carry-over of 
the training experiences into the community situations ? Two major ones loom 
large in many places: apathy on the campus and in the college community, 
and the failure to endow political and governmental services with sufficient 
prestige factors to interest young people to go into them. 

The sense of apathy on the part of students is frequently explained by the 
fact that they have no sense of being able to do anything of significance in 
their college communities. Student government may exist in name only; stu- 
dents may be completely rebuffed when they volunteer to work in a local 
service agency; the established patterns of local agencies may be static. Resist- 
ance to change, especially the radical changes suggested sometimes by the col- 
lege generation, discourages youth, and apathy to all opportunities sets in. 
Failure to make political activity safe for the man or woman engaged in it; 
lack of regard or sufficient pay for the less glamorous government jobs on 
the local or state level—these factors tend to discourage the average young 
person from engaging in them. Who wants to be a law-enforcement officer 
characterized popularly as “flat foot” or go into a political office that may lead 
to social if not actual economic ostracism? Until we as a nation can recognize 
both of these causes of apathy and work to eradicate them, we cannot expect 
young college people to spring into action immediately and accept fully their 
civic responsibilities. 

There are several specific activities which many institutions of higher edu- 
cation have sensed to be of importance to their students as the mutual effort is 
made to overcome apathy on the home front. USNSA, for example, both in 
itself and through its encouragement of work with such organizations as 
B'nai B'rith, the Anti-Defamation League, or the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, is one of the major agencies. Another is the program of 
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the American Friends Service Commission, whose iternships in industry, in- 
ternational seminars, and work camps, both here and abroad, contribute to a 
consciousness of the significance of the work being done. Apprenticeships to 
local politicians, group seminars held in Washington, D.C., for government 
study, and the cooperative programs of such institutions as Antioch College, 
the University of Cincinnati, or the American University serve valuable in- 
training purposes. These are but a few of the numerous ways in which col- 
leges and communities can participate cooperatively in substituting for apathy 
a genuine work experience. 


ADULT EDUCATION 

One of the newly developing services of higher education to civic responsi- 
bility is in the field of adult education. Perhaps the institution will take the 
responsibility for establishing courses open to anyone in the community. 
Adult education may also take the form of college offerings to its own alumni 
on its own campus at set times during the year as a part of the formally 
recognized ongoing program. Or adult education may take the form of non- 
credit seminars, forums, and town meetings, sponsored by such groups as 
AAUW branches, the Leagues of Women Voters, or the CIO. Colleges may 
be making a direct contribution toward the assumption of civic responsibil- 
ity as it stimulates these forms of adult education; colleges may be making 
an even more widespread indirect contribution as they turn out graduates in- 
spired to go back to their noncollege communities to set up intelligently the 
kinds of adult-education opportunities needed and about which they have 
learned through some firsthand community work during their college days. It 
is to be hoped that the community will be receptive to the college graduate 
and that.its truly foresighted leaders will even do some recruiting of recent 
college graduates to help in ongoing civic affairs. The readiness of a college 
graduate to assume adult civic responsibility indicates the extent to which the 
college has been successful in meeting a major obligation in any phase of 
higher education. 

Finally, then, the conclusion must be drawn that a prime consideration of 
higher education is to educate its students liberally. Such students can learn to 
develop for themselves job skills and professional techniques. They will have 
learned the fundamental attitudes of “free men in a free society” through 
their integrated college experiences wherein community, curriculum, and co- 
curriculum unite on the campus if faculty and administration set the example 
for civic responsibility. These are high goals for higher education; faculty, 
administration, and students need to define clearly the values of education 
and seek to establish these values firmly. A most fitting conclusion to the dis- 
cussion of this important topic may be found in the words of Cardinal Wol- 
sey when he said to Cromwell: “Let all the ends thou aimest at be thy coun- 
try’s, thy God’s, and truth’s.” 








Chapter 15: Religion in Higher Education’ 






William T. Meyer 


Director of Student Personnel, Adams State College of Colorado 


MERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION at the moment largely ignores a proper 
attention to the place of religion in the pursuit of knowledge. Granting 


that this is due largely to inadvertence makes it no less deplorable and no 
more excusable. 






Religion has not always been relegated to a position of minor importance. 
The earliest institutions for higher education in the United States were 
established to educate leaders for the various religious groups. The increase in 
complexity of life and the advances in various aspects of human knowledge 
soon made it apparent that other professions and the vocations in addition to 
the ministry would benefit from systematized study in regularly organized 
schools. The early institutions sometimes found it beyond their means and 



































































outside their scope to provide such instruction for secular leadership. As a 
; result other privately endowed and tax-supported schools came into being to 
carry out this function. This new type of school, no longer dominated by the 
; religious motive, but contrariwise influenced by a narrowly interpreted consti- 
s tutional principle of separation of church and state, largely omitted the study 
‘. of religion from its instructional program and assumed an attitude of “no- 
a business-of-ours’” in matters affecting the religious life of its students. A 
“ backlash of this attitude has struck many of the colleges and universities 
It originally church-dominated in such a manner that they, too, have occasionally 
he lost sight of the value of an education which includes acquaintance with re- 
- ligious principles and practices. Currently many leaders of American life and 
ge thought are awakening to the fact that an incomplete education results when 
a religious knowledge and values are neglected, but the profession as a whole 
of is not yet alert to this fact. 
THE NATURE AND SCOPE OF RELIGION 
= Some definition of the nature and scope of religion is essential to this 
ae discussion. Since the term “higher education” is accepted in its broadest mean- 
h ing, regardless of the type of institution involved, it is fair and necessary to 
ne define religion in an equally broad manner. In this light the following defi- 
ple nition is presented: “Religion is a series of practices, experiences, and con- 
ity Victions by which man attempts to find contact with God, in the light of 
sai which contact it is possible to arrive at and maintain sound relationships be- 
F tween human beings.” 
dis- 
V ol- 1 Based on the findings of Group 15 of the Fifth National Conference on Higher Education, Chicago 
April 17-19, 1950. Chairman of the group was Canon B. I. Bell, consultant on education and 
oun- religion with the Episcopal Church, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Religion as a whole presents two aspects which must be recognized in an 
adequate educative process in institutions of higher education: First, religion 
provides a body of information, historical and otherwise, which contributes 
to a more meaningful interpretation of knowledge gained in other areas of 
human investigation. Second, religion supplies access to pertinent information 
about moral and spiritual culture so that the student may arrive at reasoned 
convictions and practices in respect to moral and spiritual development. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Basic to any discussion of religion in higher education is the degree of 
higher education’s responsibility for the moral and spiritual development of 
students and the further question of the role of religion in such development. 
If the college has no such responsibility, then further discussion is futile 
except to bolster belief in such an absence of responsibility. 

As a public servant no institution of higher education, public or private, 
can ignore the responsibility of inculcating moral standards in its students 
at least to the extent of making them contributing and cooperating citizens of 
their societies. The institution itself would sink in the chaos of confusion if 
each student, or for that matter each faculty member, would set up his own 
tules of behavior and method of operation. No group endeavor can be suc- 
cessful without a commonly accepted modus operandi. 

If the definition of religion given earlier in this report is accepted, every 
institution of higher learning, regardless of its ownership and controls, may 
and should develop an approach to religion. To provide for religious ex- 
periences and to furnish personnel competent to develop such experiences is 
within the sphere of responsibility of higher education. In religion, as in all 
other fields, it is the function of a college to present to the students an array 
of facts, theories, opinions, and, as far as possible, all pertinent information 
the student needs to arrive at his own conclusions. The student also should 
be assisted to marshal and sift facts in such a manner that his conclusions 
become reasonable and tenable. No other treatment of religion is compatible 
with integrity in higher education. 

The problem of responsibility for spiritual development is well-nigh in- 
soluble because it is difficult to arrive at a definition of the term “spiritual” 
which is sufficiently broad to provide a common understanding acceptable to 
all creeds and religions. If the term means an appreciation of the “truths” of 
religion and a consequent directive influence on the life of the individual, 
then the college has a duty to encourage search for such “truths,” just as it 
seeks the truth in other areas. To do this religion must be accepted by the 
entire institution as a respectable field of study which has its own body of 
knowledge and uncharted unknown. This body of knowledge has definite con- 
tributions to make to the welfare of human society by the interpretative light 
it throws on knowledge in other areas. 
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Higher education has been accused of making students nonreligious or 
even irreligious. It is difficult to uphold this charge objectively, because no 
dependable measurement of the religiosity of the incoming student is avail- 
able. It might be argued that the student had little religion to lose or was so 
confused that he ignored religion and turned his mind to areas which appar- 
ently were more definite in factual content and conclusions. 


CAMPUS RELIGIOUS AGENCIES 


During the period when emphasis on religion in higher education, particu- 
larly in tax-supported institutions, was declining, religious leaders became 
seriously concerned about the spiritual welfare of students attending these 
schools. As a compensatory measure various student religious agencies, such as 
the Student Christian Mission, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., or Wesley, Canterbury, 
Newman, Westminster, Hillel, and numerous other foundations became active 
on campuses to assist the students in finding himself religiously. Likewise, the 
pastors of churches near colleges accepted more definitely the responsibility for 
looking after the spiritual welfare of students. These activities have had an 
impact on the institution as a whole. This impact is somewhat weakened by 
the fact that the activities are extra-curricular and appear to many students as 
of. no more than secondary importance because they are not officially recog- 
nized. It is a regrettable fact, too, that most students do not avail themselves 
of opportunities for participation. 

An institution should work with these agencies for the personal and social 
development of students which can readily be carried into life after leaving 
the college. These agencies, however, cannot properly be regarded as sufficient 
substitutes for reputable instruction given by the institution itself. 


SOME ADMINISTRATIVE AND EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


Detailed procedures for carrying on a program of religion in higher educa- 
tion must be left to the individual institution, but a few educational and ad- 
ministrative implications appear to apply generally. 


Respect for Religion 


It is a generally accepted principle of education that the function of the 
college is to present to the student facts, theories, and opinions, but that the 
student must arrive at his owa conclusions, and that these conclusions are to 
be respected if they are in accord with the facts and are based on sound 
reasoning. Moreover, a specialist in one area respects the findings of a special- 
ist in another area. To like extent every staff member should treat with respect 
the religious convictions of his colleagues and students, even though the staff 
member himself does not hold these convictions. It is no more proper for an 
instructor to ridicule religion to students than it is to cast aspersions on 
theories other than his own in any other field of knowledge. 
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It is sometimes asserted that faculty members in areas of study other than 
religion are not interested in religion, but in a number of instances reports 
show that as a result of stimulating leadership cross-departmental faculty 
groups exhibit an interest in, and consideration of, questions about the inter- 
relationship between religion and other areas of knowledge, Such groups 
should be encouraged, for they can do much to promote a wholesome attitude 
toward religion. Faculty lack of interest in religion can often be attributed to 
lack of information about religious resources. The college administration 
should make such information readily available, not only to students but 
even more to its faculty members. 


Religion in General Education 


Education seeks to foster such knowledge, attitudes, and behavior as will 
enable individuals to contribute constructively to society. Everything, there- 
fore, which contributes to personal growth is of concern to education. When- 
ever essential elements of experience are neglected, the growth of persons is 
unbalanced, and education is incomplete. Therefore it is important that courses 
in general education give definite recognition to the contributions of re- 
ligion to knowledge. 


Religion in Counseling Programs 


Counseling programs are today considered an integral part of the work of 
institutions of higher learning. Counseling is concerned with the personal 
problems of the student. It is urged that in counseling the religion of stu- 
dents be given a respected place. 


The Need of Adequate Direction 


Whenever responsibility for an academic program is not definitely assigned 
to an individual or a group, the program is likely to languish. To avoid this 
with respect to religion as a factor in higher education, every institution 
should have, as a matter of course, a coordinator of religious instruction 
and/or an academically recognized department of religion, competently 
manned and of equal status with other major departments. It is noted with 
satisfaction that this is being provided in a number of our most respected 
institutions, Likewise, it is gratifying that they are recognizing the need for 
coordination of extra-classroom religious activities on the campus by appoint- 
ing directors of religious life as regular staff members. 


FURTHER STUDY 


It is realized that this attempt to crystallize some ideas concerning the place 
of religion in higher education is necessarily incomplete. It is therefore recom- 
mended that a section on religion in higher education be included in the 
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1951 Conference on Higher Education, with added personnel and more ade- 
quate planning. Such action will point to further progress as the higher- 
education system of the nation faces the vital task of placing religion in its 
rightful role. 


Specific Topics for Further Analysis 


Among various topics suggested for further study are: (1) the preprofes- 
sional and professional training of religious workers as a responsibility of 
higher education; (2) further probing into psychotherapeutical practices as 
tools. contributing to religious adjustments; (3) more-detailed discussion of 
methods of setting up religious instruction as an integral part of the academic 
program. 


Sources of Study Materials 


Numerous agencies are at work developing programs for vitalizing religion 
in higher education. Much valuable information can be obtained from them. 
To this end the following are named as representative of such agencies: 
American Jewish Committee, 384 Fourth Avenue, New York; Commission on 
Religion in Higher Education of the United Student Christian Council, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York; Hazen Foundation, New Haven, Connecticut; 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Department of Higher Education, 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, Northwest, Washington, D.C.; National Coun- 
cil on Religion in Higher Education, New Haven, Connecticut. 
Books | 

Five books are listed as representative of a broad field of literature devoted 
to the problem of religion in higher education: Bernard Iddings Bell, Crisis 
in Education: A Challenge to American Complacency, Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1949; A. John Coleman, Task of the Christian in 
the University, Association Press, New York, 1947; Hazen Foundation, Col- 
lege Readings and Religion, Yale University Press, New Haven, Connecticut, 
1948; Jacques Maritain, Education at the Crossroads, Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Connecticut, 1943; Sir Walter Hamilton Moberly, The Crisis in 


the University, Student Christian Movement Press Ltd., London, England, 
1949, 










SUMMARY 


1. Higher education in America is not giving the attention to religion 
which it merits by reason of its informational and guidance value. 

2. Higher education has a definite responsibility to include religion in its 
instructional and extra-class program. A competent staff member of profes- 
sional rank who is completely trained in religious knowledge should be 
placed in charge of this program. 
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3. Every staff member, whatever his subject, should treat with respect the 
religious convictions of his colleagues and students. 

4. In courses in general education it is especially important that recognition 
be given to the contributions of religion. 

5. Voluntary campus religious agencies should receive the wholehearted 
cooperation of educational institutions, but it must be recognized that they 
cannot take the place of official instruction. 

6. Counseling programs should utilize the religious agencies and facilities 
which are available. 


Chapter 16: More-Effective Education for 
International Understanding’ 


E. D. Whittlesey 


Director of Public Relations, University of Florida 


ae, for international understanding is related, on the one hand, 


to some of the oldest traditions of the universities, and, on the other 
hand, to the most insistent requirements of the period in which we live. 

“The world has been drawn closer together, materially, by modern means 
of transportation and communication, but it is more than ever divided 
spiritually by cultural and ideological antagonisms. . . Only a great intel- 
lectual and moral force, entirely free and independent of temporal powers, 
could succeed in reestablishing order or in creating that ‘society of minds’ 
without which no human community can long exist. If the university fails 
to rise to the level of this task and to accept it as a duty inherited from its 
past, the material forces will take possession of the destinies of mankind and 
will lead civilization from one catastrophe to another, ultimating in complete 
ruin.”—Paulo de Berredo Careniero of Brazil. 

Man’s world is much larger today than it has ever been, which is indi- 
cated by the increased speed of the airplane, lower fares, and the growing 
desire on the part of young people to see the world; the physical world will 
become much smaller as the individual’s world grows proportionally larger. 
Accordingly, this condition can be advantageous if education does its share 
in helping people to live in such a world, Much is being done—but much 
more needs to be done quickly—including many innovations which are not 
even on the “drawing boards” of higher education today. 


1 Based on the findings of Group 16 of the Fifth National Conference on Higher Education, Chicago, 
April 17-19, 1950, Chairman of the group was Chris A, DeYoung, coordinator, Panels on Public 
Education and Teacher Education, Commission on Occupied Areas, National Education Association ; 
consultant was Helen Dwight Reid, chief, European Division, United States Office of Education. 
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The United Nations Education Scientific Cultural Organization has con- 
tinued its untiring effort to provide the stimuli, the facilities, and the per- 
sonnel and to remove the physical and psychological barriers to the free flow 
of information, but UNESCO needs the support of a broadening, expanding, 
vitalized program in higher education if another world catastrophe is to be 
averted. 

The airplane, atomic energy, the H-Bomb and many other recent develop- 
ments point to the need for world-mindedness among those individuals who 
are graduating from our colleges and universities today. It is no less than im- 
perative that careful consideration be given to more effective education for 
international understanding. 

World-mindedness and world understanding are the forerunners of world 
unity and world brotherhood. While much can be accomplished during the 
early education of our youth, it is recognized that a great responsibility for 
training the leadership of this nation and other nations falls squarely upon 
the curricular and the extra-curricular programs of our higher institutions. 

An effective program for international education must have at least four 
dimensions: depth—a basic understanding of one’s own civilization; width— 
the expansion of the student's critical understanding to embrace the entire 
world; /ength—a long-term perspective that includes the contemporary; 
height—the upward look of idealism linked with moral and spiritual forces. 

The major characteristics of an effective program, stated briefly, are these: 
(1) knowledge of languages; (2) knowledge of foreign literature; (3) 
knowledge of history and trade; (4) knowledge of cultures—for example, 
art, music, architecture; (5) timeliness of subject-matter; (6) universality of 
material; (7) friendly and emphatic approach; (8) realism; (9) readability 
of printed materials to reach the multitudes; (10) practical values; (11) 
critical evaluation; (12) knowledge of world geography; (13) reciprocity; 
(14) conviction and fair-mindedness. 

Education for international understanding is a life-long process. Our insti- 
tutions of higher education, because of their position, facilities, and abilities, 
must assume major responsibility for developing, improving, and continuing 
education for international understanding. The task of the college administra- 
tion is that of facilitating international understanding. It involves the encour- 
agement of support by governing boards, faculties, students, and communities. 

The administration should grant leaves of absence to the best of the faculty 
for service, teaching, and study abroad. Nearly every phase of the curriculum 
is related to education for international understanding. The key, however, 
that unlocks the potentials in international understanding in the well-educated 
teacher who is a cosmopolite at home and abroad. Everything we teach must 
represent the international approach. History should not be taught as Ameri- 
can history or Austrian history but as a part of world history or European 
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history, so that the relationship of all historical events may be seen in their 
proper perspective. 

Language should be taught as living language which does not require years 
to learn. It needs only a college administration which takes language training 
and dynamic teaching seriously to back up this policy. Effective language 
teaching can be done only in classes of less than 40 students. 

A superficial knowledge of a great many cultures is not likely to be of 
much value. A thorough knowledge of two or three varied cultures is likely 
to prove the most helpful in achieving a world concept of events. Good re- 
sults may be expected also when learning of the language and a study of the 
culture of the people are combined. 

The goal, basically, is a liberal education. The student should understand 
his own civilization, at least, and have some knowledge of common European 
traditions. For those who plai to do business, to travel or to practice the 
professions in Central and South America or in Asiatic countries, knowledge 
of these cultures is recommended. The teacher must be aware of past and 
present implications of this body of knowledge and must develop in his stu- 
dents an appreciation of them. 

The trend in elementary and secondary education is to cultivate international 
understanding through wise handling of all contacts with different races and 
cultures from the beginning of the school experience. In spite of this fine be- 
ginning many students enter college with their values rigid and their imagina- 
tions killed. The development of methods for getting them back to funda- 
mentals, getting them away from loaded judgments, acquainting them with 
the role of the individual in international relations, is among our responsi- 
bilities. 

Interpretation is a responsibility of the teacher in developing international 
understanding. As Charles Beard, the historian, said of his writings when 
criticized for his interpretation: “If we historians, trained in the field, don’t 
do it, who will?” If teachers do not interpret for their students, who will 
do so? 

Society moves along without international understanding. Since this is the 
case, it is likely to move to its destruction. If society moves forward success- 
fully, it must know where it is going and why. Teachers must show students 
the way. The more students learn about other people the more they want to 
know about them. In view of the trend toward specialization in the present 
philosophy of education, additional time must be spent on international rela- 
tions if we are to succeed. 

Understanding is a two-way process. We must understand ourselves, and 
we must understand others. Understanding must carry with it conviction, too. 
Conviction must, however, be based on facts. Facts, if found to be incomplete 
or inadequate, should be replaced by newer, more accurate information, and 
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new judgments should be made on the basis of the newer data. The learning 
process must never be permitted to stop or stagnate. The process must be one 
of influencing society rather than letting society influence education. 

Every technique known and proved effective to the teacher (and new ones 
should be tested) should be employed in this urgent, universally important 
job. Among the new techniques employed by colleges to increase their effec- 
tiveness is cooperation with local communities in promotion of a series of 
foreign motion pictures, followed by discussion. Television for the showing of 
films having to do with foreign culture and literature should be arranged. 
It is suggested that these be sponsored by local groups with a local authority 
introducing the film and discussing it over the air. Perhaps home groups will 
pick up and carry on the discussion and thus extend further into the com- 
munity the influence of a constantly lengthening college platform. 

Bringing students to this country and sending selected young people from 
the United States to study in other countries has been found to be among the 
more-effective means of education for international understanding in cur- 
rent use. At present, approximately 10,500 international scholarships are avail- 
able for such exchanges. The need for more Americans to be prepared to 
offer courses in other cultures is one which should receive the most careful 
consideration. 

International celebrations on the Mexican border have proved effective in 
building good will and might well be extended to include the Canadian bor- 
der. The week end before Ash Wednesday, called “Charro Days,” has been 
an outstanding international event. The twin cities of Brownsville, Texas, and 
Matamoros, Tamaulipas, Mexico, join hands across the border for a unique four- 
day international celebration. The immigration barriers are lowered for all 
participants in the fiesta on both sides of the border. Exchange of flags on 
April 14, “Pan-American Day,” in the center of the International Bridge be- 
tween the United States and Mexico at the Brownsville border, by students of 
Mexico and the United States, has become a gesture of more than casual im- 
portance. The ‘Pan-American Student Forum Convention” in Austin, Texas, 
an annual event in the month of April, is another example of effective educa- 
tion which reaches beyond the city. At present there are 84 chapters of the 
Forum, with about 3,000 members in Texas. 

Greater use of foreign teachers and foreign students in our communities 
is well worth consideration. The simple courtesy of having them as guests at 
luncheon clubs, at literary societies, or at church meetings may be expected 
to pay rich dividends in better international understanding. Parties given in 
their honor at special times, like Thanksgiving and Christmas, for example, 
prove delightful opportunities for informal games, reciting childhood poems, 
and singing Christmas songs as sung in their homelands. 

Summer travel abroad is important to teachers. The exchange of teachers 
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between countries is to be encouraged. We must abandon the assumption that 
only we in America contribute to the international exchange of ideas. Vienna, 
for example, sent puppets, pictures, a record of speeches made by various 
civic dignitaries, including some Austrian songs, as well as letters and draw- 
ings by the students, to an American community which had favored them 
with some remembrances. There is ample evidence of a growing desire on the 
part of communities abroad to exchange greetings in some such manner. We 
should encourage such exchanges. 

School-to-school relationship builds an incentive for international-minded- 
ness. Its contagious nature is also worth considering as a means of more 
widespread activity. For example, in Tacoma, Washington, a college German 
teacher offered to have her students translate letters for little children who 
were writing to ‘‘pen pals” in Germany. The college students began to want 
“pen pals’ themselves and so they developed a little mimeographed news- 
paper which quoted some of the letters received from German children. 
Exhibits of items sent from Germany were set up. The activity has served to 
vitalize the study of German in Tacoma. 

Another activity to be encouraged is a trip by students and teachers to 
Lake Success, New York, to visit sessions of the United Nations. Still an- 
other is the use of government representatives in conferences and discussions 
on timely international subjects. 

Transportation is a major obstacle to the realization of the hopes of many 
students and teachers who would benefit greatly from firsthand observation 
and study of the subjects which interest them. It will become an increasing 
problem unless new efforts are made to provide transportation. Some airlines 
furnish transportation to holders of scholarships. An effort should be made 
to arrange with other airlines, steamship companies, railroads, and buses 
to supply additional transportation, as they might be able to do so through use 
of unoccupied seats or through scholarship budgets of their own. 

Exhibits of cultural materials secured from the other countries, or loaned 
by citizens of these specific countries, should be included in the extra-curricu- 
lar attractions of our colleges and universities, libraries, and art museums. 
Festivals, musical and dance programs, plays, and operas that feature other 
cultures or the participation of artists from other countries should be planned 
to reach wide and varied audiences. 

Affiliation of American institutions with colleges and universities over- 
seas may be extremely beneficial. Examples of different affiliations worthy 
of note include the relationship of the University of Houston with a Welsh 
University and the University of Chicago with the University of Frankfort. 

An international organization of universities might well make a contribu- 
tion, but it should not be a stepchild of UNESCO. An International Universi- 
ties Bureau, among other activities, should have the following functions: 
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(1) to provide a center of cooperation at the international level among or- 
ganizations in the field of higher education generally; (2) to promote inter- 
national understanding through the universities of the world and to assist 
them in contributing to the realization of this objective; (3) to convene in- 
ternational and regional conferences on problems of higher education; (4) 
to choose for investigation problems of international importance to uni- 
versities, such as student health and welfare, equivalence of entrance qualifica- 
tions and degrees, academic freedom, university finance, selection of students, 
methods of teaching at the university level, and curriculum reform; (5) to 
make recommendations on these and other academic problems to institutions 
of higher education for their consideration and, when deemed necessary or 
desirable, transmission to national governments; (6) to administer the col- 
lection and dissemination of information relating to institutions of higher 
education throughout the world. 

Area and language studies, as they were set up for wartime training, are not 
appropriate for undergraduate programs, but they might be used effectively 
on the graduate level, especially in institutions established to encourage the 
study of international education, such as the one at Columbia University. 
The concept of area and language approach could, however, be adapted to the 
undergraduate curriculum by a coordinated interdepartmental program. The 
desirability of students having sufficient command of a foreign language to 
obtain an insight into foreign cultures and traditions is stressed. 

Criteria for evaluating programs of international education at home and 
abroad must be developed in terms of information, understanding, attitudes, 
curricular programs, co-curricular and extra-curricular activities, community 
participation, and improvement of human relations. Probably the most impor- 
tant things accomplished through the university program cannot be evaluated 
immediately. Their true worth can only be demonstrated over the years. 





PART Ill, THE TEACHER IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Chapter 17: Instruction in General Education’ 


William R. Ross 
President, Colorado State College of Education 


I’ IS NOW EVIDENT that there is no universally accepted definition of gen- 
eral education. Discussions are extremely valuable if they seek common 
understandings and provoke continued study, but unanimous agreement on an 
exact and brief definition should not be expected. It is much easier to deter- 
mine what general education is mof than what it 7s. Likewise it seems easier 
to determine how teachers should not handle it than how they should handle 
it. Furthermore, it seems easier to determine who should not teach in the 
field of general education than to determine who should do so. All of these 
points are now recognized because an attempt is currently being made to undo 
some of the things that have been done badly in education for so many years. 
It appears that a negative approach is the easier and more expedient way 
when it becomes necessary to right a wrong. 

There is a common opinion among educators interested in general education 
that it is just as important to study how to teach the subject as it is to seek 
what should be taught in it. This does not mean that the content of any course 
must be abandoned; it may, however, mean that the content of the course 
should be revised, Case studies have indicated that where improvements are 
made it is quite often not necessary to change the content of the course, but 
only the methods of teaching it. Teachers of general education are often more 
concerned with the purposes of teaching a course than the assimilation of 
facts on the part of the learner. The social implications of scientific facts and 
discoveries should always be learned. Furthermore, it is equally important to 
know the nature of the impact of scientific occurrences on the social condi- 
tions under which the human family exists. The teachings of science and so- 
cial-science courses should not stand alone; the relation of each to the other 
should always be placed before the learner. 

If we produce a highly desirable citizen to live in the world today, we 
must recognize his attitude as being of equal importance with his factual 
knowledge. The statement of a science teacher who was concerned with more 
than the facts, the theories, and the laws of the particular science he was 
teaching, was in point when he said: “There are four ideas I want to get 
across to every student in this class: (1) the prime importance of truth, 
A 1 Based on the findings of Group 9 of the Fifth National Conference on aie Education, Chicago 
Se ee alte, Meee: whee Tokens; osiatan er ths Eten ton Oe 
of Arts and Sciences, Oklahoma A. & M. College. 
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(2) the difficulty of obtaining truth, (3) the finiteness of man, and (4) the 
infiniteness of the universe.’’ : 

While this science teacher in uttering those words did not define general 
education, certainly he revealed what general education was all about as far 
as that class in science was concerned. Equally characteristic examples may be 
found in abundance wherever general-education classes are effectively taught. 
Such examples indicate what is being done in this area daily in many places. 
It also indicates the type of teacher who should be entrusted with general edu- 
cation; it is far too valuable an educational instrument to be placed in the 
hands of unskilled, unsympathetic, or incompetent teachers. This introduces 
the question: “What are the criteria for being a good teacher in general 
education ?” 

The first answer is that the general-education teacher should possess all of 
those characteristics of any good teacher and some more besides. The gen- 
eral-education teacher must believe in the principles, the functions, and the 
ultimate outcomes of such teaching. It is desirable that such teachers be espe- 
cially competent in the area in which they have highly specialized training, 
either through formal course study or through in-service training. Generally 
the colleges find it necessary to train their own teachers for this work. These 
special abilities in teachers are often developed and enhanced through a proc- 
ess of self-training because of the teachers’ unusually broad interests in con- 
temporary life. Special emphasis should be placed on their interest in, and 
their understanding of, the individual student as well as a substantial knowl- 
edge of personal development. Also the teacher in general education must be 
open-minded, plastic in mental capacity for change, and wise in recognizing 
the tentativeness of knowledge, yet willing to form conclusions final enough 
for present practical purposes. He should also possess a breadth of knowl- 
edge of, and insight into, the social environment in which the student lives 
and will continue to live. Before all of the qualifications of the teacher of gen- 
eral education may be determined, another question naturally arises: “Where 
can teachers of general education be found ?” 

The best source at present is probably the group of capable and sympa- 
thetic teachers already on the staff who are amenable to in-service training. 
This method has fewer handicaps than one would suspect; as a matter of 
fact, it has some advantages. The chief advantage lies in the established 
cooperative relations existing within this group. The second source is the 
teacher-education institution or the university or college which emphasizes 
general education as a part of its teacher preparation. Notable among these 
are Michigan State College, University of Minnesota, Columbia University, 
Syracuse University, University of Chicago, Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, New York University, Harvard University, and others of equal caliber. 
Several of these colleges and universities have been engaged in this phase of 
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education for many years and are producing graduates who are fairly well 
qualified to instruct courses in this area. In inaugurating a program of general 
education, however, it is not always best to employ a group of new teachers to 
start the program; a program of in-service training of present teachers is 
generally better. 

Just how effective is this program? Can the specialist be prepared for teach- 
ing general education by means of in-service training? Before these questions 
can be answered, it seems desirable to look at the various ways in which gen- 
eral education came into the colleges and universities of America. A study 
reveals that very often the origin was in staff meetings where the question of 
doing a better job of teaching was being discussed. This led to more-informal 
discussions by smaller groups and also to formal discussions in general fac- 
ulty meetings. In other words, the program often developed as a result of 
simply talking a great deal about it. 

A second, and probably the next most important, method in the inaugura- 
tion of this program in the colleges was the result of a decision on the part 
of the administration to make a formal and intensive study (especially in 
colleges where the program had been informally under way for several years) 
which culminated in its adoption. Very often the first steps were in the na- 
ture of workshops, then single courses were introduced, then a full offer- 
ing developed. There are instances, however, in which a faculty has been 
selected and a new and complete division established at one fell swoop. 

A third, but less prominent, method of introducing a program stems from 
coordinated action on the part of several colleges banding together to offer 
generil-education courses in all of their institutions, for example, the Ala- 
bama Teachers College group. 

A fourth, and probably a common factor in many colleges where general 
education was first established is the influence of a ‘‘great personality.” Great 
teachers are generally identified as those who are concerned with teaching the 
student rather than teaching the subject. Thus, without realizing it, they have 
been general-education teachers in every sense of the word. It would be but 
a short step to adopt and implement a general-education program if only a 
few such teachers appear in a college at any one time. 

There seems to be an infinite variety of ways to establish a program, de- 
pending on the attitudes of the various faculties, the physical conditions, and 
the administrative policies and procedures in operation. There is seldom much 
similarity in the techniques employed by different colleges in the installation 
of their programs. The ease or difficulty of the installation of a program of 
general education in a college depends largely on (1) the type of college, 
(2) the declared objectives of the institution as viewed by the accrediting 
associations, (3) the interest of the faculty and the administration, and (4) 
the cooperation obtained by all persons concerned to achieve this objective. 
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A major consideration in colleges having programs of general education is 
the task of obtaining materials and information for continued operation, One 
of the more common methods is to exchange ideas with the faculties of other 
colleges where general education is a part of the program. This is sometimes 
accomplished by visitations to other colleges—not for a few hours, but for 
several days, and perhaps on several occasions. A variation of this plan is to 
have a veteran staff member of one of these colleges visit the campus where 
a new program is to be initiated to participate in group conferences, in- 
dividual consultations, and general faculty meetings, as well as to confer on 
administrative problems with the chief executives. Summer-school work- 
shops have been especially designed for the study of specific problems such 
as (1) the organization of a general-education program in a college where 
none exists at the present time, (2) the improvement of general-education 
courses in the college, and (3) the expansion of general education in the 
college. 

It has been suggested that a good source of information in the future should 
be the office of the United States Commissioner of Education. Printed ma- 
terials of real value are available. Some masters’ theses and doctoral disserta- 
tions may contribute to continued study of the problem. It is evident, how- 
ever, that more information and materials in organized form are needed. 

Another valuable source of information is the national directory of key 
personnel in general education, now being compiled by the Department of 
Higher Education of the National Education Association, together with the 
listings of the problems which are being studied on the different campuses of 
America today. 

One of our continuing concerns is the lack of organized material on meth- 
ods for the various courses, There is a feeling that the survey courses of the 
1930's were very often watered down. There is also a feeling that these same 
survey courses caused instructors to “teach toward the examination.” Many 
times it was only necessary for the student to acquire factual information to 
earn a good grade. These survey courses, however, had many advantages, and 
many teachers of these courses have later proved very adaptable to the more- 
modern concepts of general education. In like manner, the survey courses 
often proved good stepping stones to better courses and methods. 

An early experiment in general education was the case method of teaching, 
and from it has developed a good technique in at least some subjects. It should 
be noted that the case method requires not only expert skill but also patience. 
Moreover, it is not easy to identify and obtain good cases. It has even been 
asserted that it is difficult to obtain good cases from the college of business in 
a large university for an economics course in a general-education program. 
The problem approach is successfully used in the science divisions of many 
colleges. In going from the survey approach to the problem approach much 
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may have been lost; it may have been regained, however, through application 
of the scientific approach. Many significant gains have been made in the 
teaching of science courses. 

Testing procedures for the various methods are lagging far behind the 
teaching of general-education courses. The problem of evaluation is now 
probably the most difficult one confronting teachers in general education. 

A constant evaluation of the highest type is going on in one college, at 
least, at the present time. The administrative secretary in this particular situa- 
tion says: “Given an enthusiastic staff and willing administration, theré still 
remains the problem of in-service training. The syllabus, or the rudiments 
thereof, exists; the readings, or problems, or cases have been assigned, A 
staff member writes an outline of the week’s work, or he analyzes the case 
or problem. At the weekly staff meetings, his paper becomes the basis of 
discussion. Typical questions are: What points shall be stressed? What ques- 
tions may arise? Where can special knowledge apply? How diverse are the 
points of view? How does this material tie in with what has gone before and 
what is to come? Are there points of relationship that go directly into the 
student’s noncurricular life? In addition to these staff discussions and critiques, 
newer teachers consult with the older ones. Intellectual activity becomes cen- 
tered in the problems of the course. Less specific but equally valuable help can 
come from staff and administration luncheons, faculty committees, and dis- 
cussion groups. The essential element is that the course or courses in general 
education be constantly improved, never permitted to become static. In such 
an atmosphere the teacher naturally flourishes.” 

Under such conditions, the role of the teacher in general education is so 
great that the success or failure of the whole program is quite largely vested in 
him. The criticism is often made that there is a tendency by those who 
operate the general-education program to drain off the better teachers from 
other areas. This criticism is no doubt justified, but it should be considered 
as a compliment both to those in charge of the program and to those asked 
to participate in it. There is no place in the system of general education for 
the unimaginative, the unambitious, and the unwilling teacher. 

An eager teacher who is ambitious to make education a better thing than 
it is at present must be endowed with the great gift of imagination. The 
teacher with a static mind, regardless of his other proficiencies, has no place 
in this program. In short, any teacher of general education must be thor- 
oughly imbued with the high purpose of the program. 

Change does not necessarily mean progress. Great educational and mili- 
tary experts seem to agree that the success of all nations in times of peace or in 
times of war depends upon the thinking capacity of their people. Recently the 
monolithic school systems of certain nations led them to failure. The teacher 
of general education must never be guilty of fixed processes of teaching; 
he must never condone static attitudes toward his profession. 





Chapter 18: Current Issues in Graduate Education’ 


Palmer C. Weaver 
Assistant Dean, School of Education, The Pennsylvania State College 


NE OF THE MOST POWERFUL and significant factors in shaping the 
@) cultural, economic, social, and political doctrines in the United States 
has been the graduate schools in our higher institutions. A review of current 
conditions would not only show that they are in the midst of an exceedingly 
significant period, but also that many of them are engaged in the reevaluation 
and adjustment of their objectives, functions, and services to society. 

In past decades the primary purpose of graduate schools has been to pro- 
vide opportunities for individuals to advance themselves to the highest attain- 
able levels of academic achievement. Enrollments were small and were lim- 
ited to a selected group of students who, by reason of strong intellectual urge 
and interest in pure scholarship, continued their study on the graduate level. 
Pronounced changes have taken place in society, however, since the foregoing 
conditions characterized the typical graduate-education program. Two of these 
changes, having major significant implications with respect to current prob- 
lems in graduate education, are (1) increased enrollments in graduate schools, 
and (2) the different purposes for which registrants pursue graduate study. 

In 1941-42, the last normal year prior to World War II, the records of 
the United States Office of Education show that the higher institutions in 
continental United States granted 185,346 baccalaureate degrees. In 1948-49 
the total was 365,428, an increase of 180,082, or 97 per cent, in the number 
of potential candidates for admission to the graduate schools. 

The increase in actual enrollments in the graduate schools is shown by 
the change in the number of advanced degrees conferred. The number of 
degrees conferred on the master’s level in continental United States in 1941-42 
was 24,648; in 1948-49 the number granted was 50,805—an increase of 
26,157, or 106 per cent. On the doctorate level 3,497 degrees were granted in 
1941-42 and 5,292 in 1948-49—an increase of 1,795, or 51 per cent. 

A vocational motive underlies the purposes of the great majority of gradu- 
ate students now pursuing advanced degrees, in contrast with the academic 
or abstract objective of graduate study in earlier years. The vocational motive 
has been immensely accentuated by the unprecedented extent to which the Fed- 
eral Government, the armed services, and industry have made available funds 
for advanced study and practical research, and by the increasing number of 
positions in which the completion of graduate work becomes a qualifying 


1 Based on the findings of Group 11 of the Fifth National Conference on Higher Education, Chicago, 
April 17-19, 1950. Chairman of the group was Harvey H. Davis, provost, State University of Iowa ; 
consultant was N, Paul Hudson, dean of the graduate school, The Ohio State University. 
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basis for appointment, the issuance of a license or a certificate, or a salary 
increment. 

Six of the current problems with which graduate faculties are greatly 
concerned at present are discussed briefly under the following headings: 
(1) objectives, (2) admission and selection criteria, (3) value of regula- 
tions, (4) accreditation, (5) differentiation in graduate programs, and (6) 
teacher qualifications. 


OBJECTIVES OF GRADUATE EDUCATION 


Graduate study should aid in the development of mature persons who can 
(1) find and critically evaluate scholarly work by investigators in their own 
and allied fields, (2) do scholarly work themselves, (3) communicate clearly 
and effectively the results of their own work to others, and (4) interpret and 
communicate to learners the work of scholars in their fields. 

Research should be emphasized in graduate study, but not solely for the 
purpose of discovering new knowledge. Instead, the research project should 
be a means by which the student develops and demonstrates his ability to 
analyze a problem or situation, organize and synthesize significant related 
theories and data, determine the relative validity and value of various ele- 
ments, draw sound and logical conclusions, or convey to others his thinking in 
a Clear and effective way. 

Vocational competence should be an outcome of graduate training. Opin- 
ions differ, however, as to what constitutes the best type of training for 
vocational competence and the extent to which professional and specialized 
courses should be a part of the requirements for the degree. Majority senti- 
ment favors generalized training because of the variety of fields in which 
graduate students ultimately find employment. A creative curiosity and an 
enduring desire to develop new ideas, new facts, and new applications of 
existing knowledge which will contribute to the happiness and well-being of 
mankind are among the other characteristics individuals should possess upon 
completion of the requirements for an advanced degree. 

Some educators feel that high academic achievement, the development of 
the thinking process, and preparation for vocational efficiency are not enough. 
To these should be added such courses and experiences as will develop in the 
individual a concept of his moral obligations to society and a realization that 
the improvement of human relationships and human welfare should be the 
underlying and central basis of action in all the affairs of life in a democracy. 

The foregoing statements point to some of the objectives that are, in 
general, considered important. Individual institutions differ widely in func- 
tion, size, quality of staff, physical resources, financial means, and nature of 
student body. Each institution must determine for itself, therefore, the charac- 
ter of program it can offer most effectively in terms of its own individual 
resources and facilities. 
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ADMISSION AND SELECTION OF STUDENTS 


Institutions are already aware that they will have large numbers of ap- 
plicants for admission to graduate courses, particularly on the master’s level. 
They should review carefully, therefore, what their functions should be in the 
total higher-education program and what they are trying to accomplish. 
After arriving at answers to such questions, they can then better formulate the 
type of admission procedure designed to bring to them the students who can 
most profit from their services. 

Criteria for admission to graduate work should include some or all of the 
following: previous academic record, tests such as the Graduate Record Ex- 
aminations, results from aptitude tests, personal interviews, and physical 
examinations (insofar as communicable diseases, occupational disability, and 
remediable defects are concerned). 

The undergraduate record is used uniformly by all institutions for choos- 
ing prospective students. Graduate Record Examinations are used by some 
but not all of the institutions in the nation offering programs of graduate 
study. Mental-aptitude examinations are used in a small number of institu- 
tions. Correlations between the results of the aptitude examinations and 
grades earned by the students are reported to be low. There is great need to 
find ways of measuring emotional stability and skill in dealing with human- 
relationship problems. 

Physical examinations are frequently required for admission to the graduate 
school. Such examinations are found to be helpful in discovering significant 
physical defects or weaknesses that might affect the future success of the 
applicant. 

The policy of granting individual departments the privilege of establish- 
ing admission requirements beyond those adopted on an all-college basis is 
endorsed. In many institutions the departmental minimum academic average 
required for admission varies within the institution. In a few institutions 
applicants are expected to have higher averages in the major fields than are 
required on a total-college basis. Usually a C+ or B average is a minimum 
admission requirement. 

Institutions should consider it a moral obligation on their part to inform 
students concerning employment opportunities in their prospective field of 
specialization, particularly in fields of specialization known to be over- 
crowded. 

VALUE OF REGULATIONS 


The formal requirements such as scholastic record in course work, lan- 
guages, residence, and time limitations are designed to assure quality of 
achievement and breadth of preparation. They do not represent contrasting or 
alternative requirements for the dissertation and the comprehensive examina- 
tion. 
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The values to be gained through enforcement of some of the formal re- 
quirements are weakened by the way in which they are administered in many 
institutions, When a foreign-language requirement, for example, becomes 
merely an academic hurdle to be met at any time prior to graduation little 
benefit can be expected. The student should be expected to demonstrate his 
language competency early in his study program, and the requirement should 
be so administered that it will contribute to the cultural and vocational qualifi- 
cations of the student. 

Two factors are unfavorably affecting the quality of the dissertations. 
First, many students who have been granted the master’s degree in institutions 
where a thesis is not required later become candidates for the doctorate. The 
preparation of a dissertation of high quality becomes an exceedingly difficult 
and tedious task for many such applicants because abilities required in thesis 
preparation have not been developed in earlier graduate study. The second 
factor springs from lack of adequate time on the part of staff members to 
counsel with students on their dissertations. A suggested policy would limit 
the assignment of doctoral advisees in their last year of graduate study to not 
more than eight for one staff member who should then not undertake more 
than six or seven credit hours of teaching. This suggested policy assumes the 
staff member will also be doing research essential to his continued growth 


while carrying the proposed instructional and advisement load. 


ACCREDITATION 


Accreditation is not particularly needed for purposes of evaluation of in- 
dividual records, since graduate schools have other means of approving the 
qualifications of prospective students. Some accreditation is desirable, how- 
ever, for the protection of students and employers. It is hoped that the pres- 
ent nationwide study of the general question of institutional accreditation will 
provide a method, Discussion of the topic is limited, therefore, to prob- 
lems which an individual institution should consider internally. 

When a department within an institution seeks approval for doing gradu- 
ate work, evidence of the following nature should be taken into account before 
the request is approved or disapproved, assuming that satisfactory library, 
laboratory, financial, and staff resources are available: (1) Is the body of 
knowledge in the field an entity? Is it on a graduate level? (2) Is the pro- 
posed graduate program built on a sound undergraduate program? (3) Are 
the necessary allied departments present in the institution? (4) Is there a 
frontier of research in the subject-matter field? Is it a growing, live subject 
or a static field? (5) Is there an outlet for the graduates of the department? 
(6) Is the creation of the proposed graduate program artificial or natural in- 
sofar as need and opportunity for service are concerned? (7) Is there a perma- 
nent and continuing responsible council or head to supervise the program? 
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(8) Is there evidence that members of the staff themselves possess the type 
of inquisitive mind and research ability that should be developed in the stu- 
dents enrolling in the division? (9) Does the faculty have an adequate amount 
of time at its disposal to direct graduate work? 


DIFFERENTIATION IN GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


The need for differentiated-course programs in preparation for college 
teaching, for research, and for other purposes depends upon (1) the values 
that are derived from the research program, and (2) the nature of the 
total-course program required for the degree. 

In graduate education emphasis should be placed on the research process 
and on training, not on the end-product of the research project as such. 
Emphasis should also be placed on the student's increased competence in his 
area of concentration and on intellectual achievement of high caliber dedi- 
cated to the service of society. 

In the future the program of required graduate courses should provide 
broader and more general knowledge than it has in the past. The interrela- 
tionship of fields of knowledge and of cooperation in the study of problems 
should be recognized to a greater extent. The study of minute, narrow topics 
should generally be discouraged. 

Any marked differentiation in graduate work between preparation for col- 
lege teaching and for research careers is not considered necessary when the 
accent is on “growth” in the abilities of the individual student and broader 
educational background, not the outcome of the research project. Students 
who plan for teaching careers should, however, have opportunities for special 
preparation through teaching assistantships or other intern work and for 
gaining professional competence through elective courses in the psychology 
of learning, the history and philosophy of higher education, and guidance 
and student counseling. 


TEACHER QUALIFICATIONS 


Staff members in graduate schools usually must perform services of vari- 
ous types, such as to teach courses on different levels, advise students, and 
conduct or supervise research projects. Competence to perform one or more 
of these activities may not guarantee ability to serve successfully in any of the 
other capacities. Only those persons should teach graduate courses and 
advise graduate students who have demonstrated ability in research or the 
creative arts, in writing, in teaching, and in the advising of graduate students 
on the level at which they are to work. 

The fact that the duties of a staff member vary in nature and in degree of 
responsibility should be recognized in judging the qualifications of applicants 
for appointment. These steps are suggested: 
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A. The chairman of the department should submit to the executive com- 
mittee of the graduate school the following items in support of his recom- 
mendation of a candidate: (1) biographical data; (2) a statement of the 
candidate’s qualifications, showing his participation in academic affairs, 
research activities, work with students at the graduate level, and publications; 
(3) a statement of need for the services of the candidate at the level of the 
proposed assignment. 

B. The graduate council, representing the final authority for all staff assign- 
ments, may recognize the several degrees of responsibility for which staff 
members may be qualified in the graduate school, and may assign an in- 
dividual to any one of the following levels of service: (1) instructor of 
lower-level graduate courses; (2) instructor of upper-level graduate courses ; 
(3) member of committees for the master’s degree; (4) adviser for master’s- 
degree candidates; (5) member of committees for the doctorate; (6) super- 
visor of dissertations; (7) participant in all types of staff membership at the 
doctorate level. 

CONCLUSIONS 


As enrollments increase and the purposes of graduate work become more 
varied, new regulations and administrative relationships should be developed. 
This situation should be recognized by graduate schools. It should be their 
constant effort, however, to maintain the highest standards of scholarship in 
all departments even though uniformity of departmental policy may not be 
possible. 

Evidence of personal growth, a fluid, alive mind, and an acquaintance with 
the growing edge of knowledge should be the type of criteria by which 
eligibility for the degree is determined, not the fulfillment of a selected list 
of regulations. Regulations may be helpful as guides. Their application should 
not become mechanized, nor should they be the cardinal basis for approving 
candidacy for degrees, even though classes are overcrowded and teaching 
schedules are overloaded. 

Upon the integrity and competency of the faculty, more than any other 
element, rest the responsibilities for the maintenance of high standards of 
scholarship, for the advancement of the frontiers of knowledge, and for the 
formulation of the fundamental standards and values of life. 





Chapter 19: Preparation for College and University Teaching’ 


J. F. Bartlett 
Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 


HE NEED for the better preparation of college teachers had long been 
Re peakenee but became more acute during the years immediately follow- 
ing World War II, when the colleges and universities of the nation were 
forced to provide for expanded enrollments including great numbers of vet- 
erans. 

The veteran presented a point of view and a student attitude different 
from that previously known to most faculty members and administrators. 
He was intensely serious in purpose, had an immediate objective, and was 
positive in his opinion of the quality of the instruction which he received. 
In no uncertain terms he made known his feelings about poor teaching when 
he was subjected to it. During this same period*college administrators were 
exhausting every possible resource in an effort to find the manpower neces- 
sary to carry the load of classroom teaching thrust upon them. In many in- 
stances it was a case of “find a man,” with little consideration for the quali- 
fications of the man for the job. This combination of circumstances, the im- 
mensity of the job, and the inadequate and poorly prepared manpower for 
that jcb, brought into sharp focus the serious need for the best possible 
preparation of the young men and women who were to become college 
teachers. 

The task of preparing college teachers rests with the graduate schools. It is 
to them that the colleges must look for future teachers and for improvement 
in their preparation. While it is desirable that preparation for college teach- 
ing begin as early as possible, it is scarcely to be expected that under- 
graduate colleges will formulate an elaborate program leading in that direc- 
tion. These colleges can, however, make a measurable contribution by pro- 
viding a broad background of general education for all of their students. 
Many colleges now have extensive guidance programs which might lend 
emphasis to college teaching as a career. It would then be possible to point 
out to students interested in teaching the importance of a broad academic 
background rather than heavy concentration in a single area. 

While there seems to be almost complete agreement that a background in 
general education is desirable for college teachers, and while the term gen- 
eral education is in very common use, there is no commonly accepted defini- 
tion of it. In establishing programs of general education many colleges have 


1 Based on the findings of Group 12 of the Fifth National Conference on Higher Education, Chicago, 
April 17-19, 1950, ‘Chairman of the group was James B. Edmonson, dean, School of Education, 
University of Michigan; consultants were Harold A. Anderson, assistant professor of education, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, and Edward K. Graham, dean of the faculty, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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introduced courses carrying such titles as “physical science” and “social 
studies.” General education is used in this report to mean that education 
which is broadly liberal in character; it does not necessarily refer to courses 
that carry specific labels. Knowledge alone, even though it be of a broad 
general character, is scarcely sufficient. There must also be an understanding 
and appreciation of the functions of knowledge in modern society. The con- 
tributions that have been made, the problems that have been created, those 
that have been solved, and the ones remaining to be solved—these are some 
of the things with which colleges would like their teachers to be reasonably 
familiar. Where or how the background of general education is secured by 
the student is not of too great concern to the graduate school. That school 
should, however, satisfy itself that such a background is possessed by those 
graduate students who contemplate college teaching as a career. It is not too 
much to expect that the graduate school may enlarge upon the general educa- 
tion of the undergraduate college and offer graduate work of this character. 
Training of this kind is now being offered by several universities, and it is 
to be expected that this type of work will become even more common. A 
college faculty is in large measure a team working for a common purpose. 
As the members of that team have a more nearly complete understanding of 
its purpose and of the part which each contributes to its attainment, so will 
their success in achieving that purpose be assured. In any instance that 
college teacher who has a sympathetic understanding of areas beyond his own 
field of specialization will better serve the college in which he is to teach. 
Since the preparation of college teachers is a function of the graduate 
school, and is an activity in which all graduate schools will engage, it is the 
responsibility of these schools to establish a program which is peculiarly de- 
signed to serve that purpose. Obviously, each graduate school will arrive at 
what it judges to be the best program of college-teacher preparation through 
its own suitable processes or agencies. In some instances an all-college or all- 
university committee will be the best medium through which to approach the 
problem. Through such a committee the full power of the university can be 
focused on the problem. There should result a unanimity of purpose and a 
commonness of understanding that will unify the entire program and direct 
it toward the main goal. There are many other ways whereby a suitable: pro- 
gram of training can be evolved. This responsibility may be lodged with the 
graduate dean, who may call upon such resources as may be at his command. 
One of the major demands upon a college teacher is an extensive knowl- 
edge of subject-matter, that knowledge he obtains through specialization 
within a given area. With progress toward the doctorate the specialization 
becomes more intense and frequently culminates in a research project in a 
very narrow area. Such a program is to be commended where the preparation 
of highly trained specialists is the objective. By far the greater bulk of college 
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teaching, however, must be done at the lower, i.e., the freshman and sopho- 
more, levels. Those students who remain in college only a year or so will 
likewise become citizens and important members of our society. As college 
students they need instructors of just as high caliber as the more advanced 
students. They do not, however, need teachers who are highly developed 
specialists. Some lessening of the degree of specialization might be desirable, 
particularly if it implies an increase in the breadth of the graduate program. 

There is fairly common agreement among colleges that teachers should 
have some research experience during their careers as graduate students. It is 
during this experience that the graduate student becomes acquainted with 
research techniques and the spirit of independent study. The careful planning 
and critical thinking that are a fundamental part of any sound research study 
represent a valuable experience for college teachers. Whether these traits 
will become an established part of the teaching procedure is, of course, 


~problematical. The experience, however, is a valuable one and should make 


a definite contribution to the efficacy of the teacher. 

There is some thought that the typical research studies of doctoral candi- 
dates who plan to become college teachers are too highly specific in character. 
It should be possible to direct the research studies of these students toward 
the teaching problems of the field rather than toward highly theoretical 
studies. At the same time it must be recognized that there is always a de- 
mand for young graduates of exceptional promise in highly specialized fields. 
This demand must be met and there can be no complete departure from 
specialization, The number of graduate students of outstanding promise must 
always be relatively small, and it would seem better to direct the greater num- 
ber away from highly specialized programs in the hope that their over-all 
usefulness might be enhanced. Here lies a problem in guidance for the gradu- 
ate school, It is not a simple thing; a concerted attack should result in more 
readily adaptable teachers for our colleges. 

It would seem inadvisable for graduate schools to attempt to direct the 
preparation of the student to the type of college in which the teaching may 
actually be done. Considering the wide variation among colleges, the impos- 
sibility of accomplishing such a task even though it might be desirable, is 
immediately obvious. There is, however, considerable agreement that there 
are certain fundamental needs that are common to all teachers. The lack of 
skill in the organization of subject-matter is not unknown among college 
teachers. Difficulty in the presentation of subject-matter is a second weakness 
often encountered. The transition from the pursuit of graduate work to the 
presentation of introductory material is a difficult one to make. All too fre- 
quently the recent graduate will find it almost impossible to come down to 
the level of the college freshman. Even more tragic is the fact that the 
inexperienced teacher may not realize that he is shooting far over the heads 
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of his students. These common difficulties encountered by inexperienced col- 
lege teachers point to the necessity of preservice training. At the present time 
many graduate schools are making use of junior instructors. This practice has 
splendid possibilities in the preparation of college teachers. The junior instruc- 
tor should have all of the responsibilities of the fullfledged teacher, but 
under the direct guidance and supervision of the graduate school. While 
receiving this preservice experience the graduate student should have a part 
in departmental and faculty meetings. He should have a part in the prepara- 
tion of syllabi and in the attack upon all problems pertaining to the teaching 
experience. He should have the opportunity to observe and to be observed by 
other instructors who are engaged in similar work. Seminars bearing upon 
teaching problems will be very helpful in analyzing and finding solutions 
for the major difficulties. Such a practice will give professional experience 
to the graduate student. There should be opportunity to discover strength 
and emphasize it as well as to discover weakness and endeavor to correct it. 
In this experience there should be opportunity for the junior instructor to 
become acquainted with methodology as well as the learning process. Under 
competent guidance it should be possible for him to reach a level of ex- 
cellence that could be attained only after several years of unaided effort. 

Graduate schools commonly award fellowships and assistantships to those 
students who show superior promise, or, other things being equal, who really 
need financial aid. Such awards to prospective teachers should be more com- 
mon, should require actual teaching, and should be a real part of the gradu- 
ate training received by those who intend to become college teachers. In 
fact, each prospective college teacher should participate as a junior instructor. 

During his preservice training in teaching the junior instructor should gain 
some understanding of the construction and use of tests and examinations. We 
are committed to the principle that testing is a necessary part of instruction. 
Since the test is essentially an instrument of measurement, it is important that 
we become acquainted with it as a tool and with its use. What is the test ex- 
pected to do? Does it fill an otherwise vacant spot in the teaching program ? 
Many other points might be raised. These, however, point to the need for an 
acquaintance with tests and testing techniques. In some universities an 
agency has been established to render aid in the construction and evaluation 
of tests. Where such agencies exist they may serve to acquaint the prospective 
teacher with tests and examinations; in other instances it may be necessary to 
gain such knowledge through regular courses in the subject. 

One point which may well receive additional emphasis in the training of 
college teachers is that of student-centered teaching. Important in this phi- 
losophy of teaching is a knowledge of the needs of students. It is insufficient 
to have a general idea of the needs of students as groups; it is necessary for 
the college teacher to become acquainted with the needs of students as 
individuals, Many students enter college with handicaps which must be 
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overcome else they are foredoomed to failure. One such handicap is that of 
low reading skill: While it may be difficult to face the reality of poor reading 
ability among college students the condition is by no means rare. Unless this 
weakness can be uncovered and corrected the student will continually find 
himself in academic difficulty and may even be suspended from college be- 
cause of low academic achievement. In many instances it is possible to bring 
about a great improvement in reading skill and thus salvage what might have 
been an academic failure. It is in such cases that the importance of identify- 
ing the needs of students is seen. Stated differently, a weakness must be recog- 
nized before it is possible to apply corrective measures to it. 

There is much by way of background that might be incorporated in the 
training of college teachers. It must not be expected, however, that the pros- 
pective college teacher can at one and the same time be a specialist in general 
education, in his own teaching area, and in professional methods. As pro- 
fessional background the college teacher should have some understanding of 
the following: (1) the history of the ideas of higher education and its 
changing emphasis, (2) the role of higher education in a democratic society, 
(3) the responsibility of the personnel of the institution toward those who 
support it, (4) curricular trends in higher education, and (5) an under- 
standing of educational administration and of the organization of higher 
education. 

The need for better preparation of college teachers has been recognized 
by universities over the nation. Some 20 or more of them have developed 
programs that are sufficiently attractive to have claimed nationwide at- 
tention. At a conference jointly sponsored by the American Council on 
Education and the United States Office of Education, held in Chicago in 
December, 1949, attention was given to these particular programs. A sum- 
mary of the work of that conference will be published by the American 
Council on Education in a volume to be released in 1950. 

The induction and in-service training of college teachers is vital to their 
success. This responsibility lies beyond the graduate school; this fact is evi- 
dence that the graduate school cannot do the entire job of producing satis- 
factory college teachers. 

By way of recapitulation it is pertinent to note some of the factors of 
principal importance in the preparation of college teachers. They are: (1) a 
broad background of general education; (2) a thorough knowledge of 
subject-matter; (3) an avoidance of specialization in narrow areas; (4) re- 
search experience which deals where possible with problems of college 
teaching; (5) preservice experience in teaching that involves full respon- 
sibility but is done under guidance; (6) professional training, formal or 
informal, that includes knowledge of student needs, working with groups, the 
role of higher education in society, and the responsibilities of the teacher to 
the college and its community. 


Chapter 20: Improving the Status and Welfare of 
Faculty and Staff’ 


Harris T. Guard 
Professor of Mathematics, Colorado A. & M. College 


ONSIDERATION of the general problem of improving the status and 

welfare of the faculty and staff of institutions of higher learning leads 
to numerous complications. A completely satisfactory solution of the problem 
requires answers to various specific questions concerning the fundamental 
elements of status and welfare. Several of these basic elements have factors 
that are quite variable among institutions. A policy that is valuable and 
workable in promoting morale for the faculty in one school may not be 
applicable in a neighboring institution; in fact, it may even be illegal. Conse- 
quently, as a result of basic differences in organization, in regulatory laws, 
and in resources, only the most general policies can be formulated and recom- 
mended. Nevertheless, if the administrations and faculties of institutions of 
higher learning will recognize these general principles and strive for their 
realization even under limitations, faculty welfare will be enhanced. The 
elements considered most important for improving the status and welfare of 
the faculties and staffs of universities and colleges are classified into six 
groups and are discussed separately. 


COMPENSATION 


Salaries. The importance of an adequate salary as a morale factor is 
accepted. To a large extent the salary paid to a faculty member determines 
his community status. Numerous reports have been made recommending 
minimum salaries for each of the various academic ranks. It is realized that 
in many, perhaps most, institutions, however, salary funds are sharply limited 
in spite of the desires of both facuity and administration to meet the recom- 
mended scales. 

The governing boards of colleges and universities and their administrative 

Officers are to be commended for their efforts and accomplishments in obtain- 
ing larger funds for salaries during recent years. Further, the governing 
boards and administrators are urged to continue their efforts to raise the 
economic status of the college teacher to a level commensurate with the serv- 
ice he renders to youth and society. The economic status of the teacher must 
be kept before the American public in order to gain nationwide support of 
the effort to increase compensation in all institutions of higher learning. At 


1 Based on the findings of Group 20 of the Fifth National Conference on Higher Education, Chicago 
April 17-19, 1950. Chairman of the group was A. R. Collett, assistant dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences, West Virginia University; consultant was William H. Combs, administrative assistant 
in charge of academic affairs, Michigan State College. 
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the same time care must be exercised to maintain the dignity of the profes- 
sion. 

Retirement and social security. Economic security in retirement is certainly 
a right of the faculty member, and the knowledge that such security will be 
forthcoming is a necessity to the faculty person during his active career if he 
is to give his best service to his institution. 

Retirement policies and programs to provide the necessary funds vary 
widely among institutions. Diminishing returns on the investments forming 
the basis of many types of contributory plans which formerly may have been 
satisfactory make those plans now inadequate. Too many institutions make 
no provision whatever for the economic welfare of their retired faculty mem- 
bers. The extension of federal social security is endorsed to cover members of 
faculties and staffs of institutions of higher learning provided that such an 
extension of coverage shall not affect systems of retirement currently opera- 
tive nor reduce the retirement benefits derived therefrom. 

Insurance and hospitalization. As a morale and welfare factor the impor- 
tance of protecting an individual’s investment in the education required for 
college teaching is great. Insurance protection is a security measure for the 
individual and his family. Institutional participation, while aiding the faculty 
member in his personal problems, constitutes a welfare service which in most 
cases results in better morale. The principle of group-insurance protection on 
the lives of faculty members and employees is endorsed. Further, group 
plans relating to hospitalization and sickness benefits for the faculty and 
staff are considered important instruments in promoting welfare. 

The protection given by an established sick-leave policy is considered im- 
portant. It is recommended that general minimum provisions for sick leaves 
be adopted. 

TEACHING AND SERVICE LOADS 


Wide variations in institutional objectives, resources, and enrollments make 
it undesirable to recommend a nationwide policy on teaching loads. The 
determination of equitable teaching loads for faculty members is a matter 
requiring solution and adjustment within the individual institution. 

It must be recognized that measuring sticks such as credit hours per week 
and student clock hours per week are not valid measures of a faculty mem- 
ber’s service to his institution nor even of a teaching load. In evaluating 
service loads the teaching assignment of a faculty member should be con- 
sidered in relation to other services such as student counseling, research, 
public relations, and committee assignments. Not all persons on the staff are 
equally versatile and the versatile man very frequently finds himself over- 
loaded with additional work. At the same time, greater service is often prop- 
erly recognized with an increase in compensation or in rank, or both. Each 
institution should carry on a continuous study of teaching and service loads 
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in order to arrive at an equitable policy, and every effort should be employed 
to acquaint the faculty with the findings resulting from such a study. 


PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT 


Travel policies. Attendance at professional meetings results in professional 
growth for the individual and should make him a more valuable faculty 
member. If a faculty member must pay all of his expenses to such meetings, 
his attendance will be limited. It is recommended that institutions encourage 
faculty attendance and participation in professional and general-educational 
meetings through the establishment of travel policies that will reach all 
faculty members. 

Leaves. Many institutions have leave policies that enable a faculty member 
to devote himself to advanced study, purposeful travel, or to conduct research. 
The value of the sabbatical leave is now being questioned since there are 
reports that in some institutions where it is in effect the faculties are not 
making use of it. Sabbatical leaves do not seem to be working satisfactorily 
in many institutions, chiefly because of lack of flexibility in existing provi- 
sions. It is recommended that governing boards explore various possibilities 
in order to develop more flexible and more effective leave programs. In a 
number of institutions the plan of short leaves on full pay has been adopted. 

In-service training. A clearer comprehension of objectives may be achieved 
and a better understanding among faculty members may be promoted by a 
wise in-service training for new staff members. One suggested device calls for 
the assignment of a new faculty member to a section parallel to one taught by 
an experienced and sympathetic staff member, with frequent informal de- 
partmental meetings early in the term designed to assist the new member to 
solve his teaching problems and to orient him in the procedures and policies 
of the department and the institution. The staff as a whole should be encour- 
aged to participate in seminars, to attend and participate in the meetings of 
professional organizations, and to carry out individual research programs. 


TENURE AND PROMOTION POLICIES 


Tenure. The principle of tenure is highly important in promoting the wel- 
fare of the faculty and the development of a spirit of institutional loyalty. 
Every institution should have a clearly defined tenure policy. It is important 
that each candidate be furnished a written statement concerning the conditions 
of the probationary period at the time of his appointment to staff membership. 
It is of particular importance that such written statements be made available 
to new staff members who have transferred from other institutions. 

Promotion. The faculty member is entitled to know not only what is ex- 
pected of him in his position but also the conditions necessary to qualify for 
promotion, It is essential to faculty welfare and morale that each faculty 
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member know his status on the campus and what is expected of him if he 
wishes to improve his status either in salary or rank. Whatever may be the 


promotion policy adopted by an institution, the faculty must be made fully 
aware of its conditions. 


POLICIES ON 





ExTRA COMPENSATION 






































Outside employment. There is a distinction between outside employment 
for the sole purpose of supplementing income and extra-curricular service 
with associated compensation that leads to professional improvement. The 
acceptance by a faculty member of outside employment is a division of talents. 
Outside employment for full-time staff members is not approved except in 
special cases. Such special cases include opportunities which will enhance 
the professional stature for the individual, thereby making him a more 
valuable institutional asset, and opportunities which will extend the prestige 
or strengthen the public relations of the institution, A recommendation can- 
not be made which would stipulate the time a faculty member might devote to 
professional services in a consultant capacity. This is a problem which the 
individual institution must solve. 

Evening school and extension teaching. It is obvious that the institution 
may improve its public relations and extend its services to the community 
through evening and extension classes. Extra compensation allowed to certain 
of the faculty for teaching evening and extension classes may, however, give 
rise to a problem in staff morale. In those instances where evening and 
extension classes are not a part of the regular service load, it is recommended 
that faculty participation be limited to one course at any one time. 

Summer session. The salary scale for summer-session teaching is sometimes 
lower than the scale in effect during the academic year. In many cases this 
may be inevitable because the summer session may not be included in the 
regular budget of the institution. Governing boards should endeavor to 
establish and maintain a uniform salary schedule throughout the year, in- 
cluding summer sessions whenever the latter are offered. 


MoRALE Factors EXCLUSIVE OF DIRECT COMPENSATION 


Faculty morale may be greatly improved by careful consideration of ele- 
ments not directly related to salary. Certain of these factors concern the rela- 
tionship and methods of communication between administration and faculty. 

Suitable recognition where credit is due is most valuable. Letters of appre- 
ciation for extra services and for notable accomplishments can often be a 
simple means of attaining this objective. Displays of books and other publica- 
tions by faculty members is another method of providing wider recognition of 
accomplishments. 


Judicious committee assignments widely distributed among the faculty help 
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to develop an attitude in a faculty that it plays an integral part in the forma- 
tion of policies affecting broad objectives and directions of growth of an in- 
stitution. In addition, the inclusion of the faculty as members of committees 
concerned with the construction of policies affecting faculty welfare such as 
tenure, travel, leave, and insurance is most desirable. 

Good two-way communication between administration and faculty is most 
important. Effective administrators are greatly concerned with the problem 
of communication and make an effort to keep the faculty informed about insti- 
tutional problems and policies. Administrative communications should be 
carefully designed to attract reader interest among the faculty. 

Pleasant, well-equipped, and uncrowded office space and adequate clerical 
and secretarial assistance to ease routine responsibilities are important morale 
factors. 

The recreational facilities of a campus should be available to the faculty 
member and his family. The cooperation to make all campus facilities serve 
the general faculty interest can be instrumental in unifying a faculty. A faculty 
social club interested in faculty enterprises can be an important element in 
building morale. 

SUMMARY 


The value.of retirement benefits, group insurance and hospitalization, ten- 
ure, promotion, and travel policies in promoting welfare and morale of faculty 
and staff is recognized. Institutions not having such programs are urged to 
consider their adoption. It is recommended that faculty and administration 
work together in developing such programs. 

Noneconomic methods of faculty recognition, faculty participation on com- 
mittees developing institution policies, improved communications between ad- 
ministration and faculty, pleasant working conditions, and recreational oppor- 
tunities are factors that are important in improving faculty morale. 

Governing boards and administrators of institutions of higher learning are 
commended for their efforts to obtain funds for better salaries. The plea for 
further improvement of the economic status of the college teacher is supported 
by the following resolution, adopted by this study group at the 1950 National 
Conference on Higher Education: 


WHEREAS, there still remains a great disparity between the income of 
‘college teachers and the income of those engaged in other professions re- 
quiring like ability and training, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the American public be urged to support insti- 
tutions of higher education, both public and private, by such measures and 
programs as will make possible an economic status for college teachers com- 
mensurate with their service to youth and society. 









Chapter 21: Evaluating the Services of the Faculty Member 


SECTION A’ 



















Donald M. Mackenzie 
Dean of the College, Blackburn College, Carlinville, Illinois 


HAT THE EVALUATION of the services rendered by the faculty of an insti- 
"Soa of higher education has become of increasingly greater concern is 
clearly evident from a review of recent educational literature. The need for an 
accurate estimate of the value of the services of the members of a faculty arises 
from many and varied sources. The need varies from faculty member to faculty 
member and from institution to institution as well as from time to time within 
the same institution. The problem is complicated by the lack of accurate and 
valid instruments of measurement. The orderly, efficient administration of a 
college or university, however, demands the employment of effective measures. 
Evaluation of faculty services in some manner is inevitable in all institutions ; 
the task is to do the job as carefully, intelligently, and constructively as 
possible. 

In approaching the analysis of the problem four main areas present them- 
selves. They are: (1) the purpose of evaluation, (2) the factors to be evalu- 
ated in the service of a faculty member, (3) the devices to be used in making 
the evaluation, and (4) the administrative procedures to be employed in 
carrying on a program of evaluation. 

















THE PURPOSE OF EVALUATION 


Although there are many other points from which a discussion of the 
evaluation of faculty services might proceed, the purpose of evaluation appears 
to be the most logical point of departure. Unless it is clear why an evaluation 
of the services of a faculty member is being made, there is little point in 
doing it. Among others, the following purposes are prominent: 

1. To provide a basis for granting recognition. Promotion in rank, in- 
creases in salary, and other forms of recognition may be more fairly granted 
if an effort is made to gather meaningful evidence concerning the activities of 
the faculty member. 

2. To provide a basis for retention. This purpose is related to the forego- 
ing one but is listed separately because reductions in swollen post-war staffs 
may become necessary. Such evaluation provides the basis for more intelligent 
decisions if some faculty members are not to be retained. 








1 Chapter 21 presents the recorders’ reports of three separate conference groups which engaged in 
parallel, independent discussions of the same problem. Section A is based on the findings of Group 
21 of the Fifth National Conference on Higher Education, Chicago, April 17-19, 1950. Chairman of 
the group was Lloyd Garrison, dean of the graduate college, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado; 
consultant was J. P. Abbott, dean, School of Arts and Sciences, A. & M. College of Texas. 
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3. To promote the improvement of instruction. Actually this is the funda- 
mental purpose of any program of faculty evaluation in most institutions. 

4. To facilitate the assignment of faculty members to areas of work where 
they will be most useful. A faculty member can serve his institution most use- 
fully and efficiently only when his abilities have been carefully assessed and 
an effort made to assign duties and responsibilities commensurate with these 
abilities. 

5. To provide a check on the effectiveness of the administration of an 
institution. This is a seldom-recognized purpose of faculty evaluation al- 
though it offers a very real possibility of checking administrative efficiency. 
One of the chief functions of an administration is to provide a competent and 
effective teaching staff. The degree to which each staff member makes signifi- 
cant contribution to the institution is a direct measure of the ability of the 
administration to select and promote the growth of a competent staff. 

Whether or not these principles can be listed in the order of their im- 
portance is a debatable question. Some educational leaders feel that the im- 
provement of instruction, defined in a narrow sense, is most important. Others 
feel that no priority can be assigned any one of these purposes, that the pur- 
pose of evaluation varies from time to time with the same individual and 
from institution to institution, and that we therefore must always determine 
why we are evaluating at a given moment. It does appear, however, that if 


the improvement of instruction is broadly interpreted (so that it may well in- 
clude all the foregoing five purposes) it may be set forth as the real purpose 
of evaluation. 


THE Factors INVOLVED IN EVALUATION 


Once the purpose of evaluation has been established it becomes necessary to 
determine what factors are to be included to achieve that purpose. Some of 
the pertinent factors are as follows: (1) those relating to the quality of in- 
struction, such as (a) basic preparation of the faculty member, including aca- 
demic training and experience, (b) degree to which the faculty member 
stimulates his students, (c) breadth of the general knowledge of the faculty 
member; (2) those relating to the performance of noninstructional duties, 
such as (a) willingness to accept committee work and other responsibilities, 
and the effectiveness in carrying out these duties and responsibilities, (b) 
effectiveness in meeting the stated objectives of the institution and contribu- 
tion to the institution’s effort to be an effective instrument in a democratic 
society, (c) effectiveness in relationship with student activities and with other 
members of the faculty, (d) effectiveness of contribution to the development 
of institution-community relationships, community being interpreted as exist- 
ing on a local, state, or national basis; (3) those relating to the productive 
growth and development of a faculty member, such as (a) participation in 
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professional activities, i.e., membership in learned societies and participation 
in workshops and conferences, (b) scholarly production as the result of re- 
search and inquiry, (c) contributions through publication or through service 
as a consultant or as a lecturer. 

A factor which is basic to all others and which does not appear in the fore- 
going list is that of personality and general character. It would appear, how- 
ever, that this factor runs through all-the others and is part of each. 


































THE Devices USED IN EVALUATION 


When the purpose of evaluation has been determined and the specific 
factors to be evaluated have been established, the next question is this: What 
devices are to be used to gather the evidence? 

The task is particularly difficult because of the wide range of activities 
which must be included and because there are few valid and precise instru- 
ments available for the measurement of the characteristics involved. There are, 
however, certain devices to be recommended. 

1. Devices available for evaluating the quality of instruction: (a) Inasmuch 
as student opinion cannot and should not be avoided, its use in the evalua- 
tion of the quality of instruction should be explored; if a student opinionnaire 
is used, the instrument should be prepared jointly by faculty and students. 
(b) The opinions of the colleagues of the faculty member are of real value in 
arriving at an estimate of his effectiveness in the classroom; interclass visita- 
tion and ratings filled out on a man-to-man basis are useful devices in gather- 
ing the evidence. (c) Through an analysis of the faculty member's grade dis- 
tribution, through the administration of the appropriate standardized tests, 
and through an examination of the preparation the faculty member has made 
for his instructional duties (preparation of course syllabi, construction of 
course examinations), the department head, or administrative officer to whom 
the faculty member is responsible in his instructional capacity, may gather 
meaningful evidence relating to the instructional competence of the faculty 
member. 

Alumni opinion may be useful if its collection is feasible. By its very na- 
ture, however, it is no more than an evaluation of the instructor’s effective- 
ness in earlier years, and the instructor may have changed in either direction 
in the intervening period. 

Attention should be directed to the difference between opinion and evalua- 
tion at this point. Data gathered at the student level may be regarded as 
opinion, whereas data gathered at the administrative level may be regarded as 
evaluation. These data probably cannot and should not be gathered every 
year, but rather in cycles so that over a period of time all the colleagues of a 
faculty member will have had an opportunity to express judgment. 

2. Devices for the evaluation of performance of noninstructional duties: 
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(a) Reports may be gathered from the faculty member himself on his com- 
mittee work and/or other responsibilities and from the chairman of the com- 
mittee on which the faculty member is serving and/or from the person to 
whom the faculty member is responsible for noninstructional duties; if in the 
latter case the report is negative, it may be desirable to obtain a report from 
another source, such as a colleague of the faculty member. (b) A report may 
be obtained from the head of the counseling program and/or the division 
head as to the effectiveness of the counseling program and/or the division 
head as to the effectiveness of the faculty member as a counselor in both 
formal and informal situations; further evidence in this area may be gathered 
from a student opinionnaire on the effectiveness of the counseling system 
and through the informal observation by an administrative officer of the 
counseling activities of the faculty member. (c) The degree to which a faculty 
member is effective in advancing the stated objectives of an institution may 
be determined through a report from the department head and the dean to the 
president. (d) The faculty member himself may report his participation in 
community affairs, with the community being interpreted in the broadest 
sense; if a further report is needed, the groups served may well be asked to 
give their reactions to the services of the faculty member; and, further, public 
records, such as news clippings and records of local organizations, may be 
utilized in gathering evidence in this area. 

The collection of the foregoing kinds of evidence need not entail the writ- 
ing of a large number of additional reports. Much of this information may 
be gathered along with other information regularly gathered in most institu- 
tions. It should be pointed out, however, that there is some danger in relying 
too much on informal techniques. 

3. Devices for evaluating professional contributions and creative achieve- 
ments. Evidence concerning the following kinds of activities is useful: (a) 
research activities, including pure, technical, and educational research, and 
the direction of the research of others (the degree to which he motivates 
promising students, the supervision of projects and provision of consultative 
services) ; (b) publications, including research articles, textbooks and books 
of general interest, critical reviews and abstracts, technical and nontechnical 
articles, translations, syllabi for course work, compilation of source materials, 
laboratory manuals, plays, musical compositions, poetry, fiction, etc.; (c) per- 
sonal achievements, such as music recitals, works of art (painting, sculpturing, 
photography, carvings), special lectures (technical and general), consultative 
services, election to honorary societies, special awards, travel; (d) participa- 
tion in local and national professional organizations as evidenced by member- 
ship, holding office, editing, and committee work. 

The foregoing items are not complete, but they are among the most impor- 
tant in the total picture of evaluation. It is impossible to set up a table of 
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weights to be assigned to the various items since their importance will vary 
from institution to institution in accordance with the philosophy of a par- 
ticular institution. 


ADMINISTERING A PROGRAM OF EVALUATION 


When the three questions relating to the purpose of a plan of evaluation, 
the factors to be evaluated, and the devices to be employed in gathering the 
data have been answered, it remains to put the plan into action. Administra- 
tion of a program for the evaluation of faculty may be facilitated by the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The plan must be initiated at the administrative level, Whether the 
responsibility lies with the president, dean, or division or department chair- 
man depends upon the local situation. 

2. The scope of the program, whether it be institution-wide or by schools 
or departments, depends upon institutional policy. 

3. The success of any plan depends upon the cooperation of the faculty; 
the education of the faculty to the values of such a procedure may be neces- 
sary. In this connection it would be helpful to bring together in booklet form 
the plans of a large number of institutions. An individual institution could 
then select and adopt from these a plan most suited to the local situation. 

4. Each instrument used in evaluation should be developed cooperatively 
by the groups concerned with its application or use. 

5. The frequency with which student opinionnaires and faculty evaluations 
should be used will be determined by the existence and operation of pro- 
cedures to assimilate and make use of the data thus gathered. Other devices 
may well be used when the need for evaluation arises, such as at the time of 
promotions and salary adjustments. 

6. Self-ratings by faculty members and ratings by colleagues need not be 
done annually but only as needed. (Evaluations by department heads may well 
be done annually.) Over a stated period of time each faculty member should 
be rated by his colleagues at least once. A useful device in this connection is 
evaluation by a committee of fellow faculty members as used at the Univer- 
sity of Washington. 

7. Ratings used by the department head or supervisor should be developed 
cooperatively by the administration and faculty. In addition to ratings, other 
evidence may be gathered at this level through class visitation and by talking 
with departmental majors. 

8. Once all the data concerning a faculty member are gathered, he should 
be given a synopsis of the data by an administrative officer, including favor- 
able as well as unfavorable criticism, and he should have an opportunity to 
make reply if he desires to do so. 


9. The last step in a program of evaluation is concerned with the use made 
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. of the evidence gathered. Ordinarily the dean of the college or the school is 
the official who will use the material in the administration of his regular du- 
ties, although the possibility of using a faculty committee in certain instances 
is promising. Any program of evaluation, however, will succeed or fail only 
in the measure in which the interpreter is wise in using the evaluative tech- 
niques. 

SUMMARY 


By way of summary the following basic criteria to be observed in the 
evaluation of faculty services are listed: 

1. There must be a realization on the part of the faculty and administra- 
tion for the need for evaluation. 

2. To be successful, any plan of evaluation should be developed coopera- 
tively by the administration and faculty. 

3. Any program of evaluation should be planned and systematic. 

4. There must be a total evaluation of the individual, including all aspects 
of faculty activity relating to the institution. 

5. The institution must determine for itself the relative value of the various 
areas of service to the institution. The faculty is made up of a group of ind/- 
viduals who, with all their abilities and capacities, constitute the working 
force of the institution. 







SECTION B? 










Donald F. Drummond 


Director of the Study in Improvement in Teaching, University of Missouri 










HE MAJOR PURPOSE in the evaluation of services of staff members is to 
determine to what extent each faculty member is contributing to the 
over-all purposes of the institution he serves. To this end the evaluation of 
services involves the consideration of two functions within the major purpose. 
The first function concerns the improvement of performance in instruction, in 
research, and in other services; the second involves decisions concerning rank, 
salary, placement on the staff, promotion, and dismissal. 

These two functions are best considered separately, Evaluation for purposes 
of self-improvement, reorganization of services, or the improvement of serv- 
ices receives the fullest cooperation from faculty members when the con- 
siderations of rank, promotion, and salary are not directly related to the eval- 
uation itself. The second function remains more clearly defined when it does 


2 Section B is based on the findings of Conference Group 21a. Chairman of the group was The 
Reverend Philip S. Moore, C.S.C., dean of the graduate school, University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Indiana; consultant was W. Lyle Willhite, dean of students and chairman of the depart- 
ment of economics and business administration, Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois, 
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not intrude upon the first. Considerations of promotion, rank, and salary 
necessarily are the function of fewer staff members than are considerations of 
improved instruction. It is recognized that both functions ultimately serve 
the same end, but the initiation and administration of procedures leading to 
the improvement of instruction and to the determination of salary, rank, and 
promotion should be distinct and separate. 

Any evaluation requires criteria by which performance may be judged. The 
criteria must necessarily reflect the character and aims of the institution which 
selects them, and no list of criteria will serve all institutions. Nevertheless, 
to judge faculty members’ services without considering the factors of judg- 
ment is useless. 

Ten factors from which criteria may be evolved are presented here. Others 
may be more important to many institutions. A consensus of Opinion, how- 
ever, seems to indicate that these factors are important in considering the 
services of most faculty members. They are: (1) teaching competence, (2) 
character and personality traits, (3) rating in his field, (4) services to the 
student, (5) professional attitudes, (6) professional training, (7) health, 
(8) breadth of active interest, (9) services to the community, and (10) 
administrative ability. 


‘TEACHING COMPETENCE 
























Evaluation of a faculty member's teaching competence considers his 
command of the subject-matter of his field and its relationship to other 
fields. Subfactors here are adequate professional training, native ability, re- 
search, and application of new work appearing in the field. 

Organization and preparation of the material. This factor must be viewed 
with the purposes of the instruction clearly in mind, with the recognition of 
differences in the classes taught, and with the instructor's particular abilities 
taken into account. 

Ability to motivate learning. It is discernible that evidence of such ability 
is difficult to recognize and to secure. Nevertheless, it is felt that such evi- 
dence can be secured, and that it provides another measure of a faculty mem- 
ber’s worth. 

Appreciation of the importance of teaching and an interest in the teaching 
profession. Sometimes the pure research scholar has demonstrated little re- 
gard for teaching as a profession and very little interest toward his own 
teaching. These attitudes may in part result from the faculty member's recog- 
nition that salary, rank, and promotion have often been determined by fac- 
tors having little to do with teaching. It is recognized that the factor of teach- 
ing competence will not apply equally to all members of all faculties, but 
where teaching is a part of the assignment of the faculty member, regard for 
teaching must be considered among the criteria of teaching competence. 
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Understanding of the learning process. Evidence of intelligent adaptation 
of method and procedure appropriate to the teacher and to his subject-matter 
should be sought. Much has been discovered which throws light on the na- 
ture of the learner and the process of learning. Application of this knowledge 
should be evident in the faculty member’s classroom method, his organization, 
and his regular preparation. 

Ability to stimulate students to critical and indepecdent thinking. It is 
recognized that no teacher can stimulate a process congenitally impossible to 
some learners, and that critical and independent thinking is by no means the 
whole of learning. Nevertheless, such thinking is surely an important part of 
the equipment of the educated man. Again, evidence of such ability and 
accomplishment on the part of the faculty member is difficult to distinguish 
and to secure. This criterion is important, however, and an attempt to use it 
should be made. 

Concern of the faculty member with the academic and personal develop- 
ment of his students. Without some personal concern as evidenced by his 
knowledge of problems which interrupt or interfere with student achieve- 
ment a staff member cannot adequately perform his teaching functions. This 
criterion seems especially important in junior colleges and in smaller colleges 
generally, although concern of the faculty member for the academic and per- 
sonal development of the student is valuable in any teaching situation. Such 
concern is not meant to be considered the criterion of effective teaching—none 
of the criteria here suggested is to be so considered—but it is highly signifi- 
cant. 

Concern with further professional activity. This measure is closely related 
to the faculty member's command of subject-matter and the organization and 
preparation of material, but it is important enough to be considered by itself. 
Participation in professional societies, research, publication, and allied activity 
may be considered evidence of such interest. 

Ability to evaluate the progress of the student. Sach judgment seems neces- 
sary in order that the student may constantly appraise himself and his prog- 
ress, and so that adequate and helpful counsel may be given. 

Although these criteria by no means exhaust the list of statements which 
might be suggested as components of teaching competence, it is felt that in 
most teaching situations most of these criteria apply. 




















OTHER FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO SUCCESS IN TEACHING 






Character and personality traits. A second factor in the evaluation of a fac- 
ulty member is provided by an estimation of his character and personality 
traits. Two aspects of this factor merit consideration. The first requires that 
the faculty member guide his life by ethical principle. No attempt is made to 


define nor to limit the ethic to be embraced. Such concerns are for institutions 
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and individuals to determine. Nevertheless, there is consensus that character 
and good teaching are closely related, and that the services of staff members 
are enhanced by their adherence to ethical beliefs. 

The second requires that the faculty member show social maturity and emo- 
tional stability. Social maturity involves facility and judgment in conducting 
human relationships. Emotional stability implies the ability to maintain bal- 
ance under conflicting pressures, to reserve judgment until reliable evidence 
is in, to respect the considered opinions of others, and to work in harmony 
with colleagues. " 

Rating in his field. Another significant factor in the evaluation of a faculty 
member's services is his rating in his field. This rating may be a somewhat 
nebulous matter, arrived at through a consideration of the member's research, 
his publications and their weight with fellow workers in the field, and his 
participation in professional associations and societies. 

Services to students. Many faculty members make their greatest contribu- 
tions through services extrinsic to instruction. These services may be grouped 
into three categories: (1) those having to do with the counseling of students 
in matters other than academic progress and achievement; (2) those services 
usually indicated by the term ‘‘guidance,” having to do primarily with aca- 
demic counseling; and (3) those services in which the faculty member spon- 
sors or directs some activity not directly included in the curriculum. Strength 
in one or more of these elements may go far to offset weaknesses in other as- 
pects of a faculty member's service. It is suggested that the lower division of 
the college or university, the junior college, and the small liberal-arts college 
may weigh this factor more heavily than institutions with different organiza- 
tions and purposes. 

Professional attitudes. Attitudes of the faculty member toward stated insti- 
tutional policies, toward his work, and toward his colleagues are a factor in 
evaluating his services. While it is recognized that all assessments of services 
are in last analysis subjective in character, it is especially difficult here to ob- 
tain evidences upon which sound judgment may be based. In extreme cases, 
however, the evidences are quickly discernible. In these cases perhaps this 
factor may weigh more heavily among the other factors also applicable. 

Professional training. Another factor, perhaps less important to evaluation 
than to selection, is the professional training of the faculty member. Never- 
theless, his previous training is related to his growth on the job. Consequently, 
the criterion by which professional training may be assessed is defined as ade- 
quate professional training to perform well and to grow in duties for which 
he has been employed. 

Health. Two aspects of health, in addition to mental health which is in- 
cluded in the second factor above, are considered necessary in the evaluation 

of services. A faculty member should possess adequate physical vigor to per- 
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form his job, and should suffer from no physical disability which interferes 
with this performance. 

Breadth of active interest. The staff member in many institutions may find 
that active interest in fields other than his special field will be considered as 
enhancing his worth to the institution. 

Community service. Some concern with the faculty member's service to the 
community is felt in many institutions. Other institutions feel that much 
service to the community not clearly connected with the institutional program 
may detract from the value of the member. Generally, however, it is believed 
that evaluation of community service should be undertaken where it con- 
tributes to mutual growth of the individual and the community and relates to 
the framework of the institutional program. 

Administrative ability. In many positions measurement of administrative 
ability should be undertaken, and in all positions some attention to adminis- 
trative detail is valuable. 

Each of the ten factors above must be ranked and weighed, first, in the 
light of the purposes of the evaluation, and second, by a careful consideration 
of the character, aims, and organization of the institution. 


TYPES OF EVIDENCE 


The gathering of evidence by which judgments of faculty members are 
made constantly must be conducted with the purpose of the evaluation clearly 
known to those evaluated and those evaluating. If the purpose of evaluation 
is the self-improvement of the faculty member, certain means of gathering 
evidence are more readily available than if the purpose is to determine salary, 
rank, or promotion. Generally speaking, the same means of gathering evi- 
dence are applicable to both purposes; unless the faculty members are con- 
vinced of the soundness of the instruments used, however, the evaluation will 
meet resistance. In instituting a program of evaluation, therefore, it is recom- 
mended that the first purpose precede the second, until the staff is convinced 
of the soundness of the instrument in use. 

Opinion is divided as to the most useful type of student evaluation, but it 
is generally believed that student rating is valuable in any comprehensive 
program. The fact that by one operation it is possible to gather many opin- 
ions, arrived at over a long period of observation by the subjects of the in- 
struction, minimizes, to some extent, the danger of unqualified or careless 
observation. 

Many types of student-rating scales are used. Most of them are paper-and- 
pencil ratings by students, selected or unselected, with the results made 
available to the faculty member alone, or to him and administrative officers 
or committees. The purposes of evaluation determine who should see the 
result, Other rating scales may be sent to alumni, selected or unselected, and 
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the results used in the same way that student evaluations are used. A variation 
of the method used in student evaluation is provided by carefully framed stu- 
dent interviews utilizing sampling techniques, and conducted by expert coun- 
selors. The results of student evaluation of faculty members, like the results of 
other evaluative instruments, should be carefully interpreted and should be 
considered as only one in a number of such instruments. 

Classroom visitation is another means of gathering evidence which meets 
with approval and disapproval. Objections include questions as to the 
qualifications of the visitor, length and frequency of visits, and methods of 
visitation and counseling. In general, visitation is more successful when the 
purpose of the visit is made clear in advance, when the visitor is familiar 
with techniques of good classroom visitation, and when the visitation is done 
with some frequency and the practice is well established. Visitation may be 
done by department chairmen, by colleagues, by outside experts, or by ad- 
ministrative officers. In general the inauguration of a visitation program is 
most effective when it is done for the purpose of the self-improvement of the 
faculty member and at his request. Providing a means by which he may ask 
for evaluation of his instruction by his colleagues or by outside experts is one 
step to be taken in the development of such a program. 

Another means of evaluation is provided by studies of the use of the 
library by faculty members and students. Precautions against purely quantita- 
tive judgments of student reading should be observed. 

Pretesting and post-testing by means of standard or departmental tests pro- 
vide another means of getting evidence of the results of instruction. These 
tests must be constructed with the objectives of the course to be tested clearly 
in view before the time of the pretesting. 

The inspection of the materials of instruction presents another means of 
gathering evidence. Syllabi, charts, bibliographies, visual aids, etc., may be 
examined and criticized. Supervision of course planning through conferences 
with department heads and senior members provides another method. The 
self-evaluation of the staff member through constant examination of his own 
work by several means is to be encouraged. 

Reports of department heads, deans, and faculty committees is probably 
the most widely used of current evaluation methods. These reports vary in 
detail, in emphasis, and in weight from institution to institution. Their 
strengths and weaknesses are well known. 

The evaluation of staff members for purposes of determining promotion, 
placement, rank, salary, and dismissal is best handled by faculty committees, 
elective or appointive, which represent all departments or areas within the in- 
stitution. 

The administrative structure of programs of evaluation will vary from 
institution to institution and within institutions as the purposes for which 
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evaluation is made are defined, In general, no evaluative instrument can be 
expected to yield definitive results. The use of as many instruments as possi- 
ble over as long a period of time as the welfare of the institution permits is 
recommended. 

It is recommended that more study be given to aspects of the problem. A 
study of visitation, of student evaluation, of programs for the improvement 
of instruction, of administrative structure, and many other aspects of the 
evaluation of staff might profitably be undertaken. 


SECTION C* 


Robert D. Clark 
Assistant to the Dean, College of Liberal Arts, University of Oregon 


HE SERVICES of a faculty member to his institution are constantly subject 
7 appraisal—by administrative officers, fellow instructors, students, the 
alumni, and the constituency of the institution. These appraisals are particu- 
larly important and critical when the consideration is appointment, advance- 
ment to indefinite tenure, promotion in rank, or increase in salary. The 
problem of appraisal is frequently made difficult by the size and complex 
organization of the present-day college or university. How is a dean or a 
president to evaluate the services of an instructor who is one of a staff of 
200 or 500, or even 1000? Or how is a dean trained in engineering to meas- 
ure the effectiveness of a professor of literature, or a president with an 
academic background in economics to assess the merits of a chemistry pro- 
fessor’s record? Even in the small institution is the administrative officer to 
assume that his casual contacts with an instructor at faculty meetings, commit- 
tee sessions, and social functions provide an adequate basis for judging teach- 
ing ability or service to the institution ? 


THE PURPOSES OF EVALUATION 


Selection and advancement of personnel, The administrator's need of addi- 
tional information upon which to base his decisions relative to the faculty 
is, undoubtedly, the occasion for the recent widespread discussion of systems 
of staff evaluation and the introduction of such systems into a number of in- 
stitutions. The underlying purpose of evaluation is more subtle and difficult 
to define. The administrative officer makes his decision, presumably, in the 
‘light of educational objectives. He retains or releases members of the 
instructional staff, advances them in rank or salary, in order to realize more 


* Section C is based on the findings of Conference Group 21b. Chairman of the group was 
Judson C. Ward 


r., dean, Emory Varrersay, Eenocy University, Georgia ; consultant was Donald P. 
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fully the objectives of the institution. If he can base his decisions upon data 
supplied by an evaluative system, he has more confidence that he is operating 
in the interest of educational objectives. 

Improvement of instruction, The improvement of instruction, it may be 
assumed, follows the wise selection and advancement of faculty personnel. 
Improvement of instruction may follow, also, the wise use of data obtained 
in formal evaluation of the faculty. In many instances the administrator may 
not be able to act directly either in selection or promotion. His predecessor 
has already advanced the staff member to indefinite tenure or promoted him 
in rank. Ethical standards of the profession require that the faculty member 
be protected against the possible whim of the administrator, that he must 
not, after years of service, be dismissed because of what may be a temporary 
decline in his efficiency.* Rather, the administrator in these circumstances 
should evaluate in order to point out the deficiencies and suggest lines of 
improvement, or to assign the instructor to those tasks which he can perform 
most efficiently. 

The two purposes of evaluation, better administrative decisions, and im- 
provement in instruction, may operate at cross purposes. If an instructor is 
denied promotion or salary increase because the data show that he is not 
particularly effective in the classroom, the net result may be, in his case, 
further deterioration rather than improvement of his instruction. To make 
advancement contingent upon formal evaluation may be to disrupt faculty 
morale and so vitiate the effort toward improved instruction. It is necessary, 
therefore, that adequate means be devised for motivating staff members who 
may be rated unfavorably. It is important, also, if the purposes ate to be 
achieved, to utilize the data of evaluation for proper placement or suggested 
lines of improvement. 

BASES OF EVALUATION 


The bases upon which the worth of a faculty member's services are to 
be determined have been frequently and fully discussed and variously adapted 
to local institutional needs. Certainly such factors as teaching, scholarship and 
research, administrative, extensional, and extra-curricular services, and par- 
ticipation in professional and community activities, must be taken into ac- 
count. In view of the free discussion of these items, it would seem more 
profitable to discuss the condition governing the choice and use of these bases 
than to attempt to justify or weigh certain of them. 

1. The faculty should help to select the bases upon which they are to be 
evaluated. Faculty members have given a great deal of thought to the pur- 
poses of an educational institution, to the objectives of a particular course, 
or department, or curriculum, to the techniques of measuring effectiveness in 


4A minority of the proup. dissenting howls from this conclusion, felt that one of the primary 
purposes of faculty eva ‘we P 
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the classroom. They are more or less aware of the attributes and techniques of 
their most able colleagues, and of the shortcomings and inadequacies of their 
less competent fellows; they are also cognizant of the superficialities which 
sometimes pass for effectiveness, and they are profoundly aware of the wide 
gap between objectives and achievement which must exist in every classroom. 
The administrator, therefore, who calls upon his faculty to help formulate 
and administer a plan of evaluation does not merely pay obeisance to the 
democratic process; he achieves a realism not otherwise possible. 

2. The bases must be selected in the light of the objectives of the institution 
which proposes to use them. Research is of greater importance to the gradu- 
ate school than to the small liberal-arts college; extension services are a vital 
responsibility to certain publicly supported institutions. The professional 
school, the church-related college, the junior college, each has its peculiar 
educational responsibility. Even within more narrowly conceived areas, such as 
the liberal arts, institutions may differ sharply in their definitions of function 
and their standards of effectiveness. It is important, therefore, that each in- 
stitution select and define its own bases of appraisal. 

3. No effort should be made to equate the bases or to apply all of them to 
each faculty member. In any plan of evaluation the danger of listing several 
items on which the faculty member is to be rated, is that all will loom up 
with equal or undue significance. For the great percentage of the faculty the 
most important single item is that of effective teaching. It is conceivable that 
an instructor may be uninterested in research and indifferent to campus or 
community activities and yet be so effective in the classroom that he is the 
most valuable member of the staff and should be so rated. 

4. Any system of evaluation may supply some objective data about staff 
members, but it will not objectify the administrator's judgment. The final 
appraisal must necessarily be subjective. A systematic appraisal is helpful in 
giving the administrator more than one view of a particular staff member, 
but it is not a technique for quantitative measurement, and, if so regarded, 
it may prove unnecessarily arbitrary and even inimical to the interests of the 
faculty. i 

MEANS OF EVALUATION 

Most of the systems of faculty evaluation now in use are concerned with 
measuring the effectiveness of the teacher in the classroom. The actual evalua- 
tion is done sometimes by students, by alumni, by fellow faculty members, by 
department heads, deans, and presidents. In each instance it is necessary to es- 
tablish criteria of teaching effectiveness. These can best be determined by 
each institution, with faculty and administration working cooperatively, and 
with the aid of students, when students are to participate in the evaluation. 
Such items as interest in the subject, sympathetic attitude toward students, 
fairness in grading, presentation of subject-matter, ability to stimulate think- 
ing and independent work, and personal qualities of the instructor warrant 
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consideration by any institution in its formulation of the criteria by which it 
will measure effective teaching. In the final analysis, as with the general 
bases, the criteria must be stated with regard to the objectives of the institu- 
tion. These criteria, it should be reasserted, constitute a basis not for quantita- 
tive or objective measurement, but for a less partial view of the instructor. 

1. Student evaluation. Widespread interest on the part of students, appar- 
ently fostered by the National Student Association, has resulted in the intro- 
duction on a number of campuses of a program for student evaluation of the 
faculty. The programs, as instituted, seem to be divided sharply into two 
types, the one designed to meet the general objective of improvement of in- 
struction, the other to aid the administration in decisions relative to tenure 
and promotion. In only a few instances have institutions succeeded in realiz- 
ing the two objectives through one program. 

Student evaluation designed to improve instruction is frequently confiden- 
tial. The student, without identifying himself, rates the professor on a form 
prepared for that purpose; the administrator of the project (ordinarily a 
student) collects the forms, seals them in an envelope, and at a time agreed 
upon (usually after the close of the term and the filing of grades) delivers 
the sealed envelopes to the instructor concerned. 

The plan has the advantage of calling to the attention of the instructor 
certain weaknesses, faulty habits, or poor techniques which he may be happy 
and able to correct, or at least alter. It also provides the student an oppor- 
tunity to express his opinion of the instructor without fear of penalty. 

Student evaluation, when used as an aid to administrative decision, may 
operate to the advantage of both administrator and faculty member. Too 
often administrative decisions must be based upon chance remarks, inadequate 
information, or brief contacts highly colored, favorably or unfavorably, by the 
immediate circumstances. Through student evaluation the faculty member may 
be able to produce convincing evidence of his effectiveness and the administra- 
tor may have more confidence in his decision. It is the experience of some 
schools, where student evaluation is conducted on a voluntary basis, that 
faculty members and department heads utilize the data to support a recom- 
mendation for a salary increase or a promotion. A few institutions have suc- 
ceeded in formulating a plan which retains the voluntary feature but which 
makes it possible for the faculty member, rather than the administration or 
the students, to initiate the action. That is, if a question of salary or promotion 
is under consideration, the faculty member, to secure supporting evidence, 
may call upon the administration to conduct a student-evaluation poll in his 
classes. 

The plan is limited in several particulars. If it is voluntary, the instructors 
who might benefit most from it may be the ones who elect not to participate. 
Since it is confidential, the instructor may ignore the suggestions. Probably 
more serious, however, especially in those instances where the results are made 
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available to the administrative officer, is the danger that the student's cri- 
teria will be regarded with undue finality. It must be remembered that stu- 
dent ratings chiefly reflect student attitude and do not comprise scientific 
teaching proficiency. It may be safely assumed that the attitudes have some 
bearing on the student's learning, but they do not constitute a quantitative 
measure. 

Measurement by alumni may provide data somewhat comparable to that 
obtainable from students, but the collection of the data is much more difficult. 

2. Staff evaluation. In some institutions advancement to indefinite tenure 
and promotion in rank are subject to approval of the senior members of the 
department. Recommendations of salary levels are less frequently referred to 
the staff. In other institutions the faculty council or interdepartmental com- 
mittees, elected by the faculty or appointed by the executive officer, review 
all departmental recommendations concerning tenure, rank, and salary. 

The participation of the faculty in the evaluation of the services of its mem- 
bers should prove helpful in supplying additional information and in giving 
a less partial view. It may not prove at all feasible, however, in small in- 
stitutions or departments. In some situations it may operate much more suc- 
cessfully if carried on informally through consultation of the executive offi- 
cer with selected staff members. In any event, the pattern followed should 
be thoroughly understood and approved by the faculty. 

3. Administration visitation. In a limited number of colleges and univer- 
sities the administrative officers, or their representatives, regularly visit classes 
or make tape recordings of class sessions for the purpose of observing and 
evaluating the effectiveness of the teacher. A small minority of college edu- 
cators seem to feel that the administrator, rather than rely upon the opinion 
of students or the chance remark of a colleague, ought to find out for him- 
self whether or not the teacher is effective. To them the sanctity of the class- 
room against visitation is an outmoded tradition which should be broken 
down. Those particularly who have been in the armed services or who have 
taught in one of the service schools seem to hold the opinion that administra- 
tive visitation might be utilized profitably.® 

In general, faculty opinion opposes classroom inspection by administrators. 
Is it to be assumed, the faculty member asks, that from infrequent observa- 
tions the executive officer can judge the effectiveness of the teacher, or that 
he can measure the results of the teaching? Or can it be assumed, with the 
administrator present, that the classroom approximates its normal situation? 
Or is it possible that, in times of stress, such supervision may be used to 
infringe upon the academic freedom of the instructor? The administrative 
officer, either at the level of department head or dean, if not the president, 
should have ample opportunity to observe the general behavior of the in- 





_ §&The group was sharply divided on this issue. A small minority favored administrative visita- 
tion; the majority was strongly opposed. 
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structor through staff meetings, committees, seminars, colloquia, lectures, and 
less formal gatherings. He should seek more specific evaluation of the teach- 
ing through indirect sources. 

4. Other means of evaluation. Other data about the effectiveness of 
teaching may be obtained by inspecting the materials developed for courses, 
examining the grades of students, and noting the standing of students on the 
Graduate Record and similar examinations. 

Inspection of syllabi, outlines, bibliographies, and other materials developed 
for use in a course may provide some clue to the effectiveness of a teacher. 
A simple compilation of such materials, and examination without discus- 
sion, is apt to prove of little benefit, but an oral presentation and defense in 
staff meetings with the intent of improving course offerings, may result not 
only in evaluation of the staff member but improvement in the course content 
and in the instruction. 

In some instances, particularly in such tool courses as foreign languages, 
mathematics, and English composition, the standing of students in depart- 
mental or standardized examinations may indicate to some degree the effec- 
tiveness of teaching. It must be remembered, however, that “effectiveness 
of teaching” thus defined may be a very narrow and mechanical concept. 
The standing of students on the Graduate Record Examination is dependent 
upon so many variants that it can hardly serve as a measure of the effective- 
ness of any particular teacher. 


INITIATION OF A PROGRAM 


A program of evaluation can be initiated most successfully if it is under- 
stood and supported by the faculty. College and university instructors are 
likely to be hostile to formal evaluation of their services unless they are 
aware of its benefit to them. If they come to realize that the administrator 
constantly evaluates them and that frequently he is forced to do so on 
inadequate data and on ill-defined bases they may then be willing to co- 
operate in securing the data and determining the bases upon which a less 
partial and prejudicial evaluation can be made. Certainly any plan of evalua- 
tion should prove more effective in its relation to the objectives of the institu- 
tion if faculty members are given an opportunity to help plan and administer 
it. Insofar as students participate in the evaluation they should also take part 
in the planning and administration. The bases and techniques finally decided 
upon should be suited to the needs and objectives of the institution concerned. 
It must be remembered that no system at present used or anticipated is 
objective; no system provides a scale for the automatic rating of personnel. 
At best, it is possible only to secure a less fragmentary, a less partial view 
of the services of a faculty member to his institution through application of 
any program of evaluation. 








SECTION D*® 


The Reverend A. W. Tasch 


Professor of Higher Education, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


HE FACULTY is generally considered the best single index of the excel- 

lence of an institution of higher learning. True as this statement is, it 
oversimplifies the importance of the teacher in achieving the fundamental 
purpose of the institution. Rather, it involves a complex and comprehensive 
problem that is of deep concern to both administrators and faculty. On the 
one hand, the challenge that is flung at higher education today must be met 
squarely by the administration not only through the establishment of well- 
defined, valid aims but also through adequate and proper staffing to achieve 
these aims readily and fully. On the other hand, faculty members have a right 
to know just what is expected of them if they are to render acceptable service. 
Both administrators and the faculty are vitally interested in ascertaining if 
and when a good job is being done. 

The crux of the problem is the fair evaluation of faculty services. Whether 
consciously recognized as such or not, evaluation in some form or other has 
been regularly employed for years. Not without reason, however, the faculty 
feels that the methods used are apt to be highly subjective and their validity 
open to question. Planned and organized programs of evaluation are com- 
paratively rare, though about 30 per cent of the institutions have had some 
experience with them. In most cases the institutions have not used them con- 
sistently, and, consequently, are not always fully convinced of their useful- 
ness. Probably this lack of conviction stems from a lack of agreement about 
what evaluation is intended to accomplish. 


EVALUATION OF FACULTY SERVICES 


The primary purpose of evaluation is and should be the improvement of 
instruction. Instruction, however, involves the curriculum as well as the in- 
structor. Therefore, in order to realize its goal, evaluation must regard two 
interrelated objectives: the improvement of the individual teacher and the 
improvement of the curriculum. Evaluation should promote continued self- 
growth and progressively higher teaching excellence on the part of the fac- 
ulty member. Concomitantly, it should also result in more effective student 
guidance as well as worth-while research and productive scholarship. Evalua- 
tion should lead to improved course content and better implementation of 
course objectives, and should promote greater coordination of faculty efforts 

*Section D is based on the findings of Conference Gome 21c. Chairman of the group was 


Robert L. Williams, assistant to the provost, University of Michigan; consultant was George W. 
Angell, dean of the college, State Teachers College, New Paltz, New York. 
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to realize these objectives in harmony with institutional aims. Evaluation 
should also serve the following secondary purposes: 

1. It should enable the administration to take complete advantage of fac- 
ulty potential by (a) uncovering individuals with desirable qualities of re- 
sourcefulness and leadership; (b) affording staff members opportunities to 
display worth-while qualities that might otherwise go unnoticed; (c) placing 
staff members where they can render the best service to the institution with 
satisfaction to themselves. 

2. It should aid the administration in giving proper recognition to faculty 
members in the determination of their (a) retention on the faculty; (b) pro- 
motion to a higher rank; and (c) salary increases, irrespective of rank sched- 
ules. 

In actual practice it appears that thus far evaluation has been more widely 
used to determine the economic status of the faculty; in only a few instances 
was the improvement of instruction a conscious objective. 
























MEANING OF FACULTY SERVICES 


In the opinion of both administrators and the faculty, teaching is still 
considered the first and most important function of the teacher in the uni- 
versity as well as in the college. Teaching, however, means more than giving 
lectures and tests. It implies control of basic facts and background information, 
their correct interpretation, the development and application of valid prin- 
ciples, enthusiastic salesmanship, assignment of significant tasks, and arousing a 
healthy intellectual curiosity and purposeful intellectual activity. 

Nonteaching faculty services include: (1) productive scholarship; (2) 
research; (3) administrative services exercised (a) within the department— 
assisting with registration, with the guidance program, with committee work, 
and (b) within the institution as a whole—assisting with committee work, 
sponsoring student organizations, directing student activities; (4) academic 
services to other institutions—professional consultant service, lectures and 
direction of seminars at workshops and institutes; (5) activities in connection 
with learned societies—committee work, participation in projects, papers at 
conventions, editorial work on professional publications, holding executive 
office; (6) publi¢ service to the constituency, the local community, and the 
public at large—lectures, surveys, service on boards or committees. 

Worth-while as these services are, they must not interfere with the fac- 
ulty’s principal function of teaching, nor should they be permitted to lead 
to dissipation of energies and intellectual interests. In some areas, at least, 
it may be desirable for the institution itself to assume responsibility for fac- 
ulty participation in such activities. It is only fair that such participation be 
in harmony with the dignity as well as the purposes of the institution when 
these services acquire added significance and importance because of the fac- A 
ulty’s identification with the institution. 
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Institutions might ask themselves whether these services, when compared 
to teaching, are given greater weight than is generally admitted, especially in 
determining faculty status, at least in the ranks below full professorship. In 
their evaluation quality must be considered much more important than quan- 
tity. Moreover, the emphasis must be on academic worth and cultural con- 
tribution; desirable as the implications of good public relations are, that is 
not the point at issue. 


EVALUATION PROCEDURES 


In the first place it may be necessary to sell the idea of evaluation to the 
faculty, although that should not be difficult if the plan stresses the primary 
purposes of evaluation. In fact, evaluation will be most effective if the initiative 
comes from the faculty, and if there is hearty cooperation between the 
faculty and the administration. 

Student evaluation of the faculty is growing steadily in favor. About’60 per 
cent of the institutions reported the use of this device, while another 33 per cent 
indicated a strong interest in such evaluation, All are of the opinion that it is 
valid and most useful in procedures to improve the quality of instruction, 
provided the plan (1) has full faculty support; (2) is restricted to the 
areas in which the students can be expected to exercise competent judg- 
ment; (3) is prefaced by building up in the student groups the correct 
attitude concerning its true purpose and value; (4) is carried out in the 
absence of the instructor and is supervised by an administrative officer 
or department head; (5) is implemented by a carefully organized and care- 
fully worded instrument, which is constructed with due regard for local condi- 
tions—above all, there must be constant and logical reference to institutional 
aims and the consequent course objectives; (6) makes available space for 
free comment—that students be permitted to express themselves in their own 
way; (7) is based on complete and honest freedom of expression, without 
danger to the students’ academic security—signatures, therefore, may be added 
but should not be required; (8) makes the findings available to all who are 
directly “interested in them—the instructor and his department head, and 
generally also the dean; (9) does not become an end in itself. There should 
therefore be a follow-up, though no fixed rule can be established regarding 
the use of the data. That will depend on local conditions. 

Furthermore, there is general agreement that the opinions of freshmen are 
entitled to the same consideration as those of seniors. 

Alumni evaluation of faculty services has been tried in less than ten per 
cent of the institutions. Results based on such meager data cannot be con- 
clusive. One institution, when using this device, noted some interesting differ- 
ences between the opinions of (a) rank-and-file graduates and honor gradu- 
ates; (b) men graduates and women graduates; (c) those out of school less 
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than five years, from five to ten years, and more than ten years. A rather close 
correlation, however, was found between the opinion of alumni and college 
seniors. ““Tough” teachers always ranked high, the easy-going ones, never. 

Alumni evaluation, it is admitted, has not yet had a fair opportunity to es- 
tablish its real value. Many think it is more valid than student opinion be- 
cause it is backed by more mature judgment. Nevertheless it is also possible 
that the long-range view of alumni may be colored with a grateful halo that is 
appealing but not necessarily becoming. Alumni opinion can be very helpful 
when it is used in connection with other evidence. To be valid, however, it 
should (1) be obtained through a carefully constructed instrument that is 
simple yet elicits information in systematic fashion; (2) be limited to areas 
in which alumni can give significant information—the instruction received, 
the influence exerted upon them; (3) be based on fair samplings that rep- 
resent various alumni groups. 

Evaluation by the administration itself does not appear to be desirable 
unless it is restricted to an over-all survey of iristruction without identifica- 
tion of participating faculty members. Moreover, the findings should serve to 
raise the general academic tone of the institution, to develop greater co- 
ordination between departments and more-effective implementation of institu- 
tional aims and student needs. 

In evaluation procedures for the improvement of instruction the results 
should be available not only to the instructor and his department head but 
also to the dean. In any comprehensive plan of evaluation the interpretation 
of results should be the responsibility of a representative faculty committee, 
of which the department heads concerned are members. Final action should 
be taken by some top administrative board, although faculty committee rec- 
ommendations must not be ignored. The faculty member should also have 
the right of appeal for reconsideration of proposed unfavorable action. 

Self-evaluation can be a powerful instrument for the improvement of in- 
struction and stimulation of self-growth if it is based on a thorough examina- 
tion by the instructor of the organization and content of his courses, the 
objectives sought and their relation to institutional aims, teaching methods, 
and the type of assignments and tests given. The instrument must be adapted 
to the institutional situation. The ultimate value of self-evaluation is related 
directly to the sincerity of the individual and his desire for improvement. 


TECHNIQUES AND METHODS OF EVALUATION 


Although teaching is recognized as the first and most important function 
of the faculty, there is yet no satisfactory method for evaluating its excellence 
and effectiveness. The reason is twofold: (1) there is no agreement on the 
objective evidence which might serve as an adequate basis for evaluation, 
and (2) there is no common acceptance of available techniques. 
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One suggested technique is classroom visitation. It implies evaluation by 
fellow staff members. Both administrators and the faculty, however, think that 
visitation should be restricted to the classrooms of new teachers and junior 
staff members, those below the rank of associate professor. Weak or incom- 
pent teachers should have been recognized and weeded out before they reach 
that rank. 

Visitation can be helpful and serve its true purpose best if it (1) is not 
inspection—implying that there are faults to be checked; (2) is premised on 
confidence in this technique and involves no loss of prestige or danger to 
emotional balance; (3) is not announced beforehand, thus avoiding a 
staged performance; (4) is conducted by one who is recognized as an 
excellent teacher, and who invites the young or new teacher to reciprocate 
and observe the visiting teacher in his classroom; (5) concerns itself with 
the total classroom situation; (6) provides for subsequent conference and 
discussion of problems on a co-worker rather than on a supervisory basis. 

Visitation by the department head is not always advisable. He may have 
been selected for that position because of his administrative ability rather than 
for his reputation as a teacher. The best procedure seems to be to use faculty 
committees, composed of outstanding teachers in the institution. 

Conferences and informal seminars between the department head and his 
staff members will serve a doubly useful purpose when the instructors are 
given a chance to present and discuss the organization and topical sequence 
of their courses and lesson plans, the methods they will employ, and the type 
of assignments and tests they will give. These informal give-and-take discus- 
sions not only help the instructor to improve his teaching but also aid the 
department head in his evaluation of the staff member's services. 

The testing program can also play an important part in the evaluation of 
the faculty. It is equally useful in large institutions that have a test bureau or 
test experts to aid the faculty in developing their tests, and in small institu- 
tions in which faculty members construct their own tests. The main purpose 
should again be the improvement of instruction by using the testing program 
to ascertain (1) the extent to which course objectives and institutional aims 
are being realized, (2) the desirable changes effected in students, and (3) 
the general quality of the teaching service rendered by the instructor, It must 
also be evident to the instructor that this searching type of investigation can 
be effective for self-evaluation. If an administrative officer participates in the 
program, he will find it a useful auxiliary device for the determination of 
faculty status. 

Although a few institutions have used the testing program in a more-or- 
less desultory manner for the improvement of instruction, none so far seems 
to have developed any kind of systematic plan for the purposes of evaluation. 
This may occasion some surprise since certain techniques are easily applied 
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and the resulting evidence may be easily interpreted. One of these techniques 
is a combination of pretesting and post-testing. It will enable the instructor 
not only to select the proper material for a given course and plan effectively 
for special help certain students may need, but also to check on the extent of 
knowledge attained and degree of intellectual power developed through the 
course. The experience is bound to stimulate the instructor to improve his 
teaching as well as his tests. Comparison of tests and test results in sectioned 
classes for the same subject will serve the same useful purpose to some extent 
when these classes are taught by different instructors. In order to draw fair 
conclusions, however, students in the various sections should have about 
the same intelligence rating. Moreover, the same course objectives should 
have been carefully developed for each section. Naturally, the same test should 
be used with each of the groups. 

Standardized tests seem to be of rather doubtful value as a check on the 
instructor's teaching or testing program, since they cannot interpret the course 
objectives established by the instructor in accordance with institutional aims. 

The testing program lends itself to the purposes of evaluation because it 
offers certain unmistakable evidences that bear directly upon the quality of 
instruction. It can and should reveal whether students have acquired or de- 
veloped control of important facts, the use of sound judgment in the selection 
and interpretation of principles, ability to apply these principles correctly and 
draw logical conclusions, ability to think and recognize the interrelation of 
knowledge, proper attitudes, and convictions, and an appreciation of institu- 
tional aims and their impact on the students’ intellectual growth. 


CONCLUSION 


Procedures for the evaluation of faculty services are far from being satis- 
factory or acceptable. The faculty is not opposed to evaluation, but it does ask 
for more objective measurement than now obtains. Apparently the first need 
is a thorough evaluation of present evaluation methods. Admittedly this will 
not be an easy task. A valid approach may be found in the recommendations 
above concerning the true purposes of evaluation. 

Whether an institution develops its own instruments and techniques or 
whether it uses such devices as are now available, it is essential that the instru- 
ment be modified and adapted to the internal situation of that institution. 
Hearty faculty support is also essential if the purposes of evaluation are to be 
realized. The real worth of faculty services can be ascertained only when 
the validity of the instrument of evaluation is fully established. 
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PART IV. THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 






Chapter 22: The Community Responsibilities of Institutions 
of Higher Education’ 










Francis H. Horn 


Dean, McCoy College, and Director, Summer Session, The Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland 





NE OF THE MOST significant trends in American higher education is 
C an increasing recognition by colleges and universities of the impor- 
tance of their community responsibilities. The term ‘“‘community’’ has been 
variously—perhaps loosely—employed, but it normally has a geographical 
connoiation, and it is in this sense that the term is here used. The geographic 
area most colleges and universities regard as their community is one within 
reasonable commuting distance of the institution’s campus. The community, 
however, may extend considerably beyond the commuting area, as in the case 
of state universities, or it may comprise less than the commuting area, as in 
the case of a junior college serving only part of a large city. With “com- 
munity” thus understood, the questions to be considered in connection with 
the community responsibilities of colleges and universities are these: How do 
the various types of institutions of higher education define their community 
responsibilities? What types of community service can colleges and universi- 
ties render? What services are most important at the present time, and how 
can they be rendered most effectively ? 

The extent of a particular institution's responsibility to its community 
varies with its organization and control, its objectives and its tradition, its 
size and resources, the size and nature of the community in which it is located, 
and the presence or absence within the community of other colleges, univer- 
sities, and other educational agencies. The responsibility to its community of 
a municipal university is greater than that of one of the Ivy League colleges; 
the responsibility of a large urban university different from that of a small 
denominational college in a typical “college town’’; the responsibility of the 
sole institution of higher education in a particular locality heavier than that 
of an institution which is one of several colleges and universities in the same 
geographical area. Yet every institution of higher education has some re- 
Sponsibility to its community. This responsibility is discharged through edu- 
cational services falling into two major categories: first, teaching full-time 


































1 Based on the findings of Group 17 of the Fifth National Conference on Higher Education, Chicago, 
April 17-19, 1950, Chairman of the group was C. C. Caveny, dean of the Chicago undergraduate 
division, University of Illinois; consultant was Millard E. Gladfelter, vice president, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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students in the normal daytime program, and second, providing the various 
services that for want of a_better term are designated “extension.” 


THE EXPANSION OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY AS A RESPONSIBILITY TO 
THE COMMUNITY 


Traditionally, the major purpose of our institutions of higher education 
has been to teach the young. Since adoption of the German university ideal 
some 75 years ago, the expansion of knowledge through research has also been 
recognized as a major purpose. This has not greatly altered the fact, how- 
ever, that our colleges and universities are, fundamentally teaching institutions, 
providing instruction for young men and women. What is the extent of this 
responsibility to provide instruction for the young people of their own geo- 
graphical areas through normal daytime programs ? . 

The answer depends upon such factors as objectives, control, and location, 
but for many institutions providing an education for full-time day students is 
their primary community responsibility. This is certainly true of the publicly 
controlled municipal universities and of increasing numbers of local, publicly 
controlled two-year colleges. It is nearly as true, also, of many of the pri- 
vately controlled institutions in the larger towns and cities. It is true not only 
of large independent urban universities like New York University and the 
University of Southern California; it is true also of a number of smaller inde- 
pendently controlled and church-related colleges and junior colleges. Even 
urban institutions with an extensive national clientele have a surprising num- 
ber of local students. In recent years, The Johns Hopkins University has had 
as much as 60 per cent of its undergraduate student body from the Baltimore 
area; in 1946-47, Columbia College drew 51 per cent of its undergraduate 
student group from New York City; at Harvard, the least local of American 
institutions of higher education, 30 per cent of the entering class in 1947-48 
lived within 20 miles of Cambridge. It is obvious, of course, that institu- 
tions of this type cannot begin to accept the large numbers of local young 
people who seek to be admitted; it is doubtful if even the municipal institu- 
tions can do so. It is equally obvious, however, that the welfare of the coun- 
try requires that educational opportunities be extended to considerably more 
than the one-sixth of our young people of college age now in institutions of 
higher education. The expansion of educational opportunity for the youth of 
the community through the full-time, daytime program becomes, therefore, 
one of the major community responsibilities, perhaps the major responsibility, 
of many existing institutions, especially those primarily serving the local popu- 
lation. 

This will not be enough, however, to meet the expanding need for college 
education on a local basis. The development of the so-called “community 
colleges,” offering instruction in the 13th and 14th years should be encouraged, 
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especially in communities where such institutions do not now exist. These 
institutions should be locally controlled, but to insure desirable educational 
practices and procedures, the institutions should be subject to such regulations 
and standards as are established for the purpose by the appropriate state 
agencies. 

In this connection, state universities should be cautioned concerning their 
expansion of educational opportunities to their statewide “community.” Al- 
though there is disagreement on this point, majority opinion is that a state 
university should hesitate to expand its services into areas where adequate 
educational services are being rendesed or can be rendered by existing institu- 
tions, either privately supported or tax-supported. Even in communities where 
adequate educational facilities are not at present available, it may be unde- 
sirable for the state university to establish branches offering work of the 
freshman and sophomore years. The community may well be served more 
effectively if an institution under local control is established, designed pri- 
marily to provide for local community needs. It is imperative that such needs 
be kept in mind in all expansion of educational opportunities in the local 
community. This is not to imply that there should be no common content to 
the curriculum; on the contrary, the necessity of establishing an adequate 
basis of general education in all programs is fully recognized. At the same 
time institutions of higher education will not be discharging their responsi- 
bilities to the youth of the community if their curriculum and program are 
not responsive to the peculiar and individual needs of the community. 


























THE EXTENSION OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES AS A RESPONSIBILITY 
TO THE COMMUNITY 






Emphasis thus far has been placed upon the responsibility of colleges and 
universities to expand educational opportunities for the young people of the 
community through regular full-time daytime programs of study. The second 
broad category of community responsibility comprises a variety of educational 
services which supplement and extend these regular programs and which 
have come to be known as “‘extension.’’ Such services represent an extension 
of the traditional college programs from the standpoint of hours at which 
instruction is given, the location at which it is given, the age-group served, 
the nature of the instruction itself, and finally, it includes the provision of 
services which depart considerably from the traditional instructional program. 
These variations from the institution’s normal program need to be outlined in 














greater detail. 

The institution which is serving its community will provide instruction 
during late afternoon and evening hours for men and women who are em- 
ployed during the day. It may, also, especially in the larger cities, provide 
courses during daytime hours for employed persons and other adults, as is 
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done by Columbia’s College of General Studies. The institution will not con- 

fine its instruction to the campus serving the daytime student body, but 
when such arrangements are desirable, it will carry its instruction to student 
groups off the campus. For example, classes for the employees of a particular 
industry will be held in the plant where these individuals work; those for 
teachers may meet in a centrally located school building or some other place 
convenient for the students. If the campus of an urban university is in the 
suburbs or not centrally located, the institution may provide a separate 
“downtown college.” The institution may also carry its instruction many 
miles from its own campus. State universities, for example, may provide ex- 
tension classes throughout the state. Finally, by means of correspondence 
courses and radio and television programs, the institution may reach large 
numbers of students it could not accommodate on its campus even if they 
wished to come. 

An institution providing these supplemental educational opportunities will 
serve the entire adult population, not just those young men and women in 
the normal age brackets for college students. Age will be no barrier to study; 
in institutions particularly alert to the needs of the community special pro- 
grams will be provided for the older members of the population. 

In serving its community the institution will usually provide in its evening 
or extension-program courses comparable to those in its normal undergradu- 
ate program. It will offer degree programs, for example, but it will not con- 
fine itself to duplication of its daytime courses. It will provide courses for 
those not interested in the degree—in fact, an increasing number of 
students will already be holders of college degrees. It will provide courses for 
the student’s vocational and professional advancement as well as for his per- 
sonal and cultural development. There may be planned programs of less than 
degree length leading to a certificate, or isolated courses which may or may 
not carry academic credit. Increasingly, the noncredit courses will predomi- 
nate in adult-education programs. Courses need not follow the normal time 
pattern, but may be of any appropriate length; they may, for example, be 
concentrated into a few days or weeks of intensive study. Formal course work 
will be supplemented by conferences, institutes, and workshops. 

Finally, service to the community will not be limited to the usual instruc- 
tional services mentioned above, nor even to such additional common institu- 
tional activities as concerts, art exhibits, and lecture series. The institution 
may provide consultant and advisory services, operate special clinics and test- 
ing laboratories, provide package libraries, traveling art exhibits, and audio- 
visual materials, undertake research and analysis studies, and carry on a 
dozen other types of services that supplement the normal teaching functions 
of colleges and universities. 

Which of the many possible services a particular college or university will 
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render its community will depend first, as stated above, upon such institutional 
factors of basic objectives, size, and tradition, and second, upon the nature and 

needs of the community itself. Services should be rendered with due regard 

to the institution’s resources in facilities, faculty, and finances. Few institu- 

tions can meet adequately all the educational needs of their communities. State 

universities, municipal universities in the larger cities, and some of the large 

privately controlled urban universities can probably provide all of the com- 

munity services mentioned above. But most institutions will be unable to do 
so. Such colleges and universities should select those services which they can 
render most effectively. They should not, however, limit themselves to pro- 

viding only services comparable to those provided in their standard under- 
graduate program. There may be many courses not given in the daytime pro- 
gram which may well be offered in the evening program in response to com- 
munity demand. 

Since the factor of community need is so important in this whole question, 
it is apparent that in establishing, operating, and expanding their respective 
programs, institutions should determine as reliably as possible just what are 
the needs of the community. Colleges and universities in a particular area 
should cooperate with each other and with all other educational agencies pro- 
viding community services in determining these needs. Community councils or 
adult-education councils may be effective in this cooperation. 

Institutions must not be deterred, however, by the fact that it is often diffi- 
cult to determine just what services a community needs from an educational 
institution in its midst. Trial and error may in some cases be the only method 
of gauging the need—or at least the demand. Colleges and universities, 
moreover, must provide educational leadership for their communities, and in 
many cases they must chart new educational paths and anticipate community 
needs, This may be particularly important in an adult-education program 
designed for cultural purposes or to improve the civic competence of the men 
and women in the community. 


AN ADULT-EDUCATION PROGRAM: THE Most IMPORTANT COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 


To provide an adult-education program is a responsibility of every college 
and university. An institution’s responsibilities do not stop with the educa- 
tion of youth—although this remains for many institutions their major edu- 
cational task. Education is a life-long process, the importance of which is 
vastly increased by the nature of our rapidly changing world. The critical 
position of our civilization today, the leadership which the United States 
must currently exercise in the world, and the importance of maintaining and 
strengthening our democratic way of life, require an informed and educated 
adult population now! The need for such a citizenry is urgent. This requires 
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an expanded program of adult education by all our colleges and universities. 
The report of the President's Commission on Higher Education indicates that 
adult education is for colleges and universities their potentially greatest serv- 
ice to democratic society. So far as an adult-education program is concerned, 
the Commission urges that every college and university should become a 
community college. 

Certainly every institution of higher education, no matter how small or how 
large, regardless of what its charter provides or under what kind of admin- 
istrative control it operates, and regardless of the sources of its financial sup- 
port, has an obligation to provide its community with some sort of an adult- 
education program. Its resources in faculty, and its dedication to the pursuit 
of truth on one hand and to the spreading of knowledge on the other, make 
the college or university the best agency in the community to provide for the 
continuing education of adults. For many institutions of higher education 
their program of .adult education will be the most important service they 
render to the local community. 


SUMMARY 


Every institution of higher education has some responsibility to its “com- 
munity,” normally the immediate geographical area in which the institution 
is located, The extent of this responsibility depends upon a number of in- 
stitutional factors—its basic objectives, the nature of its charter and tradi- 
tions, its faculty and financial resources—and upon certain community factors 
such as size, the presence of other educational agencies, and the extent and 
effectiveness of the community services these agencies render. For many ex- 
isting institutions the most important community service they can render is 
the expansion of educational opportunity to larger numbers of young people 
resident in the community. New institutions, particularly the so-called “com- 
munity colleges,’ will be needed, however, to provide adequate educational 
opportunities to all our young people capable and deserving of education be- 
yond the high school. But an institution’s responsibilities do not stop with the 
education of youth. The extension of its educational services to the adult 
population through formal and informal courses and through miscellaneous 
services of many kinds is an important community service. In these critical 
times requiring an informed and educated adult population every college and 
university must contribute to the continuing education of the adults in the 
community which it serves. In some institutions the adult-education program 
will be the most important single service they render to the local community. 








Chapter 23: National Security and Freedom in 
Higher Education’ 










Francis Chase Rosecrance 
Associate Dean, School of Education, New York University 





N THESE DAYS the loss of national security in this country would almost 
l inevitably mean loss of educational freedom. Not all of the factors 
affecting national security can be discussed here and none can be set forth 





adequately. 





THE PROBLEM OF NATIONAL SECURITY 





First, there is the swift disappearance of the dream that world peace and 
security were about to be achieved through international cooperation and the 
discovery of the hard reality of a bipolar world led by two essentially non- 
European powers, each possessed of enormous military strength. 

Second, there is the intensive and extensive application of technology to 
warfare in recent years, global in application and destructive to a degree far 
surpassing anything imagined a decade ago. 

Third, there is the ideological split between East and West. The police or 
military state, authoritarian control, the abolition of freedom of criticism, of 
speech, thought, and association, regimentation of economic and religious 
life, and the notion that the individual exists for the state are some of the 
elements in this ideological conflict that have meaning for many thoughtful 
Americans. 

Fourth, the Soviet Union today has, as one of its chief instrumentalities of 
foreign policy, the manipulation of Communist parties abroad. Through sub- 
version and working behind the facade of other states, Russia hopes to pre- 
pare the way for the expansion of its influence without the use of force, if 
possible; with force, if necessary. This factor and the three previously men- 
tioned cause concern about our national security and in turn endanger free- 
dom in higher education. 


























THE PROBLEM OF FREEDOM IN HIGHER EDUCATION 





We need frequently to remind ourselves of the tenets of academic free- 
dom. They are (a) freedom of inquiry, research, and publication of research 
results, (b) freedom of teaching within the university or college, and (c) 
freedom of extra-mural utterance and action. Each of these freedoms has been 











1 Based on the findings of Group 19 of the Fifth National Conference on Higher Education, Chicago, 
April 17-19, 1950. Chairman of the group was J. D. Williams, chancellor, University of Mississippi ; 
consultants were Herman Beukema, Colonel, United States Army, professor and head of social 
science department, United States Military Academy, West Point, New York, and Alonzo F, Myers, 
chairman, Department of Higher Education, School of Education, New York University. 
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explained in the 1940 “Statement of Principles,” which was agreed upon and 
endorsed by the American Association of Colleges on January 9, 1941, the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges (now the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education) on February 22, 1941, the American 
Association of University Professors on December 28, 1941, and by the As- 
sociation of American Law Schools on December 29, 1946. 

Maintaining freedom is important not only to a single individual or insti- 
tution; it is important to all members of the academic profession and to all 
educational institutions. The failure to realize its significance in one institu- 
tion by the easy capitulation to hysteria, whether induced by pressures from 
within or without that institution, affects adversely the ability of other col- 
leges and universities, both public and private, to deal with this problem 
with sanity and educational statesmanship. 

Higher educational institutions, however, do not exist in ‘ivory towers” or 
in a “social vacuum.” They are affected by the political, social, economic, and 
international climate surrounding them. In 1949 the University of Washing- 
ton and the Evansville College cases, the Feinberg Law in New York, and 
the Broyles Bill in Illinois claimed the attention of a study group of the 
Fourth Annual Conference of the Department of Higher Education. In 1950 
a similar study group found that the threats to academic freedom had not 
subsided, as evidenced by the University of California case and bills re- 
quiring teachers to take loyalty oaths which either had been passed during the 
last year or were in the process of being considered by various state legisla- 
tures. Such measures of repression inevitably generate fears among those who 
are charged with the teaching of the nation’s youth. At the same time they 
stimulate “witch hunting” by outsiders to a degree that endangers the con- 
trol of educational policies by educational institutions. 

Despite the fact that in the end the 1950 study group, in the resolution 
printed at the conclusion of this chapter, voted to endorse the 1940 “'State- 
ment of Principles’’ of academic freedom, members of the group were not 
wholly in agreement about the interpretation of freedom in higher education 
in the time in which we live. For some the reaffirmation of traditional con- 
cepts of academic freedom and a renewed determination to bend our best 
efforts to achieve their full realization were enough. Others felt that the 
term “freedom” is ambiguous, that in a civilized society “complete” freedom 
is synonymous with “‘license.’’ Some limitation, they said, must be placed on 
the interpretation of the term. This group held that complete freedom is not 
only unattainable by any significant group in the over-all complexity of 
modern society, but the very effort to attain it would do more harm than 
good, particularly to the cause of education. In the light of these views what 


degree of freedom will best serve national security and the interests of edu- 
cation in a free society ? 
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SPECIFIC IssUES INVOLVING NATIONAL SECURITY 
AND EDUCATIONAL FREEDOM 

The Communist issue. At the moment one of the important issues is 
whether or not members of the Communist Party of the United States should 
be employed as teachers in colleges and universities. The study group agreed 
with General Eisenhower in his belief that the colleges have very few 
Communists or even Communist sympathizers on their faculties. It was agreed 
that they did not constitute any threat to national security. 

Further, the position of all Communists in this country will be made un- 
mistakably clear if the conviction as Communists of the 11 men in New 
York is upheld by the United States Supreme Court. These defendants were 
convicted under the Alien Registration Act, Title 18, Section 10, and the 
outcome of the trial apparently determined that membership in the Commu- 
nist Party is evidenced of a desire to overthrow the government. If this decision 
is upheld, presumably it will be illegal to be a member of that Party. Such 
an outcome may settle not only the question of whether or not members of 
the Communist Party of the United States should be employed as teachers; 
it is likely to settle the legality of the Party for all citizens. 

If this decision is not upheld, and until the Supreme Court hands down its 
decision, the question must be dealt with on other than legal grounds, Most 
members of the 1950 study group were of the opinion that membership in 
any party or organization, the avowed purposes of which are inconsistent 
with complete loyalty to the search for truth, is evidence that the individual 
involved has surrendered his intellectual integrity and is therefore unfit to be 
a teacher. 

A second section of the study group believed that membership in such a 
party or organization should not disqualify one to teach. One of them stated: 
“Though I would not knowingly hire a Communist, I believe that attempt- 
ing to rid a faculty of a Communist member would have indirect consequences 
which would be much more harmful in the long run than the evils against 
which we are guarding.” This section of the group thought that overt action 
to dismiss for such membership would create timidity, fear, and failure to 
teach the truth among other faculty members. Only when it was clear, they 
said, that the country was in a real position of “clear and present danger” 
should such drastic action be taken. The following steps were suggested: 

(1) An institution should publicly declare that it does not wish Communist 
teachers; (2) it should give them a chance to get out; (3) it should give no 
salary raises or promotions to such teachers; (4) faculty members should 
watch for signs of unprofessional conduct and, when found, deal courageously 
with them. It was agreed, however, that the college administrator who does 
not employ Communists has nevertheless the responsibility to defend the 
right of a faculty member to be “different.” 
A third section of the study group found it difficult to accept the argument 
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fired.” Logic seemed to say to them that if it is dangerous to hire a Com- 
munist, it is dangerous to retain him on the staff. In this connection, how- 
ever, all members of the study group agreed that very real security lies in 
the fact that in the society of scholars one’s conclusions are subject to open 
critical evaluation by students and colleagues. 

Colleges as instruments of national policy. A second specific issue may be 
stated as follows: Are colleges to become instruments of national policy 
or are traditional ideas regarding the search for truth to be preserved? It 
was generally agreed that colleges and the members of the professional staff 
thereof, while pursuing their main business of basic research and the teach- 
ing of basic truth, should be intimately related to social, political, and 
economic developments. In no case, however, should higher-education insti- 
tutions be under the control, direct or indirect, of organized labor, or- 
ganized business, political parties, or other noneducational groups, except 
in a national emergency when by free choice* the colleges may temporarily 
and for the period of the emergency put its resources at the disposal of 
the government. 

Attention here should be called to the subtle restrictions now acting 
on educational freedom. The acceptance of classified research projects 
for the government imposes restrictions on the nature of the individual 
project, on the staff member who is doing it, on his assistants, his laboratory, 
and his students. It is hard to calculate the cumulative effect of these subtle 
restrictions. Some members of the study group discerned the development 
of a fear psychosis as a result of investigations, rumors, leaks, and the 
work of super-patriots, self-appointed guardians, and espionage agents. The 
long-run effect upon future college teachers trained in such an atmosphere is 
not pleasant to contemplate. Perhaps one hopeful note is that participation 
in these classified research projects is at present voluntary and, it is hoped, 
will be kept so. 

Teacher oaths. A third specific issue is the threat to educational freedom 
resulting from the enactment of special teacher oaths. Says Dean McConnell: 


Like other repressive measures, the attempt to impose special oaths on 
college and university faculties, such as those required by the Ober law in 
Maryland and the Regents of the University of California, is probably in- 
spired by various motives. One again suspects that among those purposes is a 
desire to intimidate teachers whose ideas or researches are unacceptable to 
certain individuals or groups.® 


2 The representative from the United States Military Academy at West Point dissented from that 
part of the statement which relates to the “‘free choice’’ of a ome in a national emergency. He 
held that the government would determine for ae education as for all other significant elements 
of society, the mature and measure of its contribution to a war effort; that any effort to secure 
geen from such contribution could not fail to put education in a false light before the American 
public, ee : 

_ 3 McConnell, T. R. ‘‘National ‘Security and Educational Freedom."’ An address delivered at the 
Fifth National Conference on Higher Education, Chicago, Illinois, April 17, 1950. 


that “Communists should not be hired, but Communists should not be 
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Certainly the requirement of special-teacher oaths is a much greater threat to 
educational freedom than it is insurance of national security. On this subject 
this study group reaffirmed the resolution adopted by the 1949 Conference 
on Higher Education reading as follows: 

. That the Department of Higher Education of the National Education 
Association condemns legislative actions which restrict freedom of learning and 
freedom of lawful association and by implication make the American teacher 
suspect by virtue of his calling.* 


Science and military control. A fourth specific issue is the gradual but 
certain entanglement of science and scientists with military secrecy and 
political and military control. On this point McConnell says: 

Scientists have agreed that information that might enable an unfriendly 
power to design a military weapon ought to be kept secret. But many of 


them have vigorously objected to the broad extension of secrecy far beyond 
these limits, even to basic research and to clearance of scientists who are not 


working in classified fields.* 


Should F.B.I. investigation of all Atomic Energy Commission fellows, 
whether working in classified projects or not, cause college administrators 
concern? If a National Science Foundation should be established which, 
at this writing, is provided for in a House Bill that carries an amendment 
requiring any prospective employee or holder of a fellowship or scholarship 
to be investigated by the same agency, whether or not he was working in 
classified fields, should not university administrators consider how exten- 
sively they should associate themselves, under these conditions, with such a 
foundation? It may be, as Dean McConnell says, that 


. the battle for freedom of scientific research, freedom from unnecessary 
and irrational investigation of fellows and faculty members, and freedom for an 
institution to determine the competence of its own appointees may be won 
or lost over the Science Foundation.® 


Private interests and higher education. A fifth issue is the fact that col- 
leges and universities may lose their freedom by subservience to private 
interests as well as by political intrusion. It is reported that a member of 
the board of trustees of a private college frankly expressed the idea that a 
college should espouse the belief of its donors. Some recent appeals for funds 
“. . . have come perilously close to committing the institution to the ideas of 
some potential wealthy individual or corporate donors.” On this issue the 
members of this group agree with President Henry who wrote: 


Free inquiry, free expression, free research, free teaching, cannot survive in 





4 Department of Higher Education. cmon —— in Higher Education, 1949. National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D.C., pp. 183-1 

5 McConnell, T. R., op. cit. 
6 McConnell, T. R., op. cit. 
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an institution whose financial support comes as a result of such a commit- 
ment, even though it be tentative.’ 


Freedom for students. A sixth issue involves freedom not only of faculty 
but of students. Concern was expressed because students and scholars from 
foreign countries are sometimes screened out by the Bureau of Immigration. 
It was claimed that there is no hearing and no review before a court of 
law. Students have their freedoms invaded in more common ways. Some- 
times there is an unseen censorship of speakers by administrators and 
trustees. If students persist in protection of an essential freedom, if they 
are seniors, they may be denied graduation. Underclassmen live under other 
threats—curtailment of campus activities or privileges, failure, or expulsion. 
In some institutions students are not only dealt with undemocratically; their 
organizations are “used” to handle “hot problems.” It was reported that 
student leaders on many campuses feel that they are “stooges.” “This Stu- 
dent Council,” they say, “is only a facade. It really has no power.” More 
than one representative in the group, however, insisted that in his college 
the Student Council has power, students were members of standing commit- 
tees and joined with the faculty and administration in formulating policy. 

A phase of student freedom of growing concern is the recognition of 
student organizations on the campus. A good Student Council, it was said, 
will develop policies and handle the accreditation of the various campus 
groups itself. Whether left-front and Communist groups should be recognized 
would depend on the mores of the college, the purpose of the institution, 
and the environment in which it is located. It was also asserted that if a 
student organization is honest in declaring its purposes, it should be recog- 
nized. If it seeks to deceive the students as to its purposes, it should not be 
recognized, The emphasis should be on bringing to light the purposes of 
proposed student organizations, not on outlawing them. 

Constituency of college boards of trustees. Finally, the constituency of 
college boards of trustees is not representative of great segments of the 
population. Out of 30,000 college trustees, 91 per cent come from the upper 
ten per cent in income. While there appears to be a disproportionate number 
of trustees from one group, perhaps the reason the control of the colleges 
of the country is in the hands of this group is because colleges need financial 
help. It was reported that there are only eight labor leaders and two Negroes 
(other than in colleges for Negroes) in the large number of trustees men- 
tioned above. The assumption is that if different groups are represented, aca- 
demic freedom and equality of opportunity are more likely to be achieved. 

Whether one agrees with this assumption or not, he is likely to concede that 
college trustees should become more familiar with college activities so 


* Henry, D. D. ‘‘Notes on Free Enterprise and Public Education."’ School and Society 70:150- 
152; September 3, 1949, 
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they can defend the freedom of higher education. This familiarity can be 
fostered by contacts with faculty members, by faculty members serving on 
the board of trustees, by faculty-student-trustee contacts, by requiring trustees 
to spend time visiting the college in order to qualify for admission to 


trustees’ meetings. 
The preservation of national security and educational freedom is not 


the task of any single person or group; it is the task of the public, trustees, 
students, faculty, and administration. 
The following resolution was prepared, approved, and submitted by 


the study group. 


BE IT RESOLVED: That Resolution II of the Fourth Annual Conference 
on Higher Education, as reported in Appendix A on pages 183 and 184 of 
Current Trends in Higher Education, 1949, be reaffirmed, and that the 1940 
“Statement of Principles” in regard to academic freedom of the American 
Association of University Professors be endorsed, and further that 

WHEREAS, the threat to academic freedom in the colleges and uni- 
versities of the land has not only continued but increased, and 

WHEREAS, it is of the utmost importance that all persons and agencies 
devoted to the cause of academic freedom, including governing boards, ad- 
ministrators, teachers, research scholars and students, stand together in 
defense of this principle which is basic to higher education, and 

WHEREAS, while there are many agencies courageously representing 
segments or special groups, there is not now one agency representing all 
groups and persons engaged in the development and strengthening of higher 
education. 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the Department of Higher Education of the 
National Education Association undertake to establish a continuing com- 
mission to 

(a) Seek to emphasize constantly the importance of academic freedom to 

the improvement of mankind through institutions of higher educa- 
tion 

(b) Make recommendations to study groups and conferences of the Na- 

tional Education Association and to all others who are concerned 
about the problem of academic freedom 

(c) Gather and disseminate pertinent information 

(d) Propose and undertake studies which may lead to further develop- 

ment in this area, and 

(e) Cooperate with such agencies as the American Association of Uni- 

versity Professors, the American Council on Education, the United 
a Office of Education, and the professional societies in various 
elds. 



















Chapter 24: The Financial Support of Higher Education’ 


Philip S. Donnell 
Vice President, Oklahoma A. & M. College 


gene THE YEARS, since the days when the professor's reputation 
attracted students and he received pay for his services directly from 
them, the problem of financing education, first at private institutions and 
later in the great publicly supported institutions as they exist today in this 
country, the problem of obtaining sufficient funds to meet the financial de- 
mands of each college or university has been ever present. Never before, 
however, has the need been so apparent and the possibility of satisfying it 
so remote, 

Many institutions will operate in the red this coming year. The reason 
can be found in the fact that never before has education as a whole been 
such a vital element in the social order; never has the demand for higher 
education been so insistent. On the other hand, legislators have not kept 
abreast of the demands of the people, especially at this moment when the 
bonanza days of the G.I. program are passing. Legislators have not become 
conscious of the magnitude of the help which has been received during the 
last five years from the Federal Government nor of the enormous increase 
in enrollment of nonveterans. Also, the private colleges are beset with 
financial troubles resulting from the changing social order, with the 
philanthropy of the last 50 years slowly fading from the picture. 

In addition to the overwhelming increase in the student enrollment, the 
unit costs of instruction, labor, laboratory equipment, and material of all 
kinds—in fact all monetary needs for operation and maintenance—have 
more than doubled during the past 15 years. Yet the total amount paid by 
taxpayers for education of the next generation, from kindergarten to the 
doctor’s degree, is but one-half of one per cent of our national income—and 
this for the preparation of the youth of the nation which must produce for 
the next generation a better world in which to live than the one we are 
leaving to our children. It should be noted that the money spent for roads or 
for liquor has exceeded by several times the amount made available for 
higher education. Furthermore, the relative support of education has not 
kept pace with expenditures for other purposes. 

It will take continuous, wise planning to meet the situation if we are 
not to retrogress. As our social order changes, the point of attack on the 
problem and the sources of income to meet the needs will naturally change. 





1 Based on the findings of Group 22 of the Fifth National Conference on Higher Education, 
Chicago, April 17-19, 1950. Chairman of the group was Joseph E. Gibson, director of University 
development, Tulane University of Louisiana; consultant was E. V. Hollis, chief, College Adminis- 
tration, United States Office of Education. 
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A statement concerning enrollment prospects is pertinent. Very probably 
the number of students in higher institutions will continue to decline until 
195@, after which there will be a slow rise until 1957 when a marked in- 
crease will take place. The momentary decline results from the conclusion 
of the veterans program; the gentle rise from 1952 to 1957 will spring from 
the normal increase in the college-going habit. (At any given time the per- 
centage of students of college age enrolled in college is the same as the 
percentage of students of high-school age enrolled in high school 20 years 
earlier), and the sharp rise after 1957 must be anticipated in consequence of 
the enormous increase in the birth rate in recent years. In addition to the 
great increase in unit costs mentioned above, we face the almost superhuman 
task of providing adequate physical plant facilities. It must be recognized 
that the building program has been neglected; needed new structures have 
not been added; old structures have deteriorated; enrollments have tragically 
overrun anticipated building needs. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A SOLUTION 


As has been pointed out, one immediate financial trouble stems from 
the rapid decline in enrollment of veterans who, during the past five years, 
have brought to the colleges from the Federal Government an amount of 
money for each of them equal to the actual cost of teaching, without a corre- 
sponding increase in support from the usual financial sources. These vast 
sums which have automatically followed the veteran have not been matched 
by corresponding increases in appropriations of tax money or by increases in 
endowment resources. As federal funds disappear and as enrollments recede 
only a little, the shift in financial responsibility creates a problem of stagger- 
ing proportions. 

The first effort must be an intensive educational program among the people 
to bring to full realization that funds must be supplied to meet the fore- 
most duty of this generation—preparation of the next generation to take over 
and meet successfully the ever-increasing number and variety of the problems 
besetting the human race and our country in particular. A successful educa- 
tional campaign will mean for the tax-supported institutions more adequate 
appropriations for higher education and the enactment of necessary legisla- 
tion to produce the money. The support of higher education to insure the 
adequate preparation of our future leaders must become just as popular with 
the members of the legislature as are the questions of paved roads and state 
support of secondary education, both of which are considered to be real 
vote-getters throughout the nation. 

For the privately endowed colleges and universities the educational cam- 
paign must be directed to those with philanthropic interests, In recent years 
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these hitherto stable sources of support for higher education have been 
seriously affected by far-reaching changes in our basic tax structure. A more 
liberal tax exemption might be made on gifts to educational institutions. 
Elimination of the existing rigid limits on tax exemptions might well stimu- 
late private support of the nonpublic institutions. This educational campaign 
must be carried on relentlessly by the alurnni who appreciate the worth of 
the opportunities they enjoyed. Many felt that in the case of municipal uni- 
versities and colleges, it may not be wise to solicit gifts from those in the city 
who are already supporting the institution by payment of taxes. 

During the last half century the belief has grown rapidly that the idea of 
free education in the secondary schools should be extended to higher edu- 
cation, and in some states the constitution obligates the taxpayers to educate 
members of the coming generation even through to the doctor’s-degree 
program practically free of charge. With rapidly expanding needs for 
financial support apparent in every tax-supported institution, and with the 
current reluctance of many state legislatures to respond to this need, there 
is a growing belief that perhaps the individual does receive from his edu- 
cation sufficient additional personal pleasure and profit, aside from that 
accruing to the state as a whole, to justify the shift to him of a larger part of 
the cost of his education. At least the thought is growing that he should 
pay a fee proportional to the total cost of institutional operation in the 
same manner and to the same extent that prewar fees were related to total 
costs. 

Almost everywhere we see evidence of fee increases, in many instances as 
much as 100 per cent. Even so, these increases have compensated only in small 
part for the total increase in operating costs. The belief is already widespread 
that fee increases should not be continued, that the student is now paying 
as much as one-third or one-fourth of the total cost, and that further increase 
is not consistent with the intent of publicly supported higher education. 
Further increases should not be expected, certainly not in amounts sufficient 
to afford any real financial relief to the institutions. 

In private institutions fees have generally doubled from the prewar level. 
Leaders among these institutions feel that the top has been reached; in- 
creased financial support should not be anticipated from this source. In fact, 
the feeling is growing in all higher-education circles that increasing fees 
pose a threat to a basic tenet of democracy—that class distinction may result. 

True to the form of present-day thinking, and with the special G.I. grant 
vividly before us, there has been an increasing demand by many people for 
federal aid to higher education. Apparently people like to receive tax money 
from a source not quite so obvious as state and local taxes. On the other 
hand, many authorities directly concerned with the financing of either public 
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or private institutions do not want direct federal support because they fear 
federal control and loss of institutional individuality, despite any reassurance 
on this point that might be included in the federal law. 

The days of the support of institutions of higher learning through large 
endowment gifts seem to be waning. To be sure, some large gifts and be- 
quests are still made, but even these are smaller in amount and fewer in 
number than heretofore. An increasing proportion of them is going to 
foundations, rather than directly to institutions. It is said in some quarters that 
philanthropic moneys may find their way to more efficient use under founda- 
tion management. In this connection, it should be noted that much money 
under foundation management is allocated for educational use under the 
terms and restrictions prescribed by the foundations. 

Many higher institutions derive an appreciable proportion of their total 
support from a particular tax, such as a sales tax, cigarette tax, or separation 
tax on natural resources. The allocated taxes on the iron ore of the Mesabi 
Range in Minnesota and the oil in Texas are examples of this practice. The 
value of these incomes rises and falls with the varying financial condition of 
the country. Sometimes these fluctuations result in significant month-to-month 
differences in available funds, thus making difficult the conformance td an 
annual budget. While this “ear-marking” of certain types of income for 
the support of higher education has very definite advantages, it does not have 
unqualified approval. Perhaps it is better than sole dependence upon the 
action of each legislature te appropriate needed funds. The belief is grow- 
ing, however, that state institutions of higher learning should work toward 
this dual basis of support; the allocation of a fixed per cent of some con- 
tinuing source of revenue should be sought, but emphasis upon regular ap- 
propriations should not be diminished. 

Another interesting development may be observed in the search by private 
and church-supported institutions for financial support, Heretofore each has 
felt that it was competing with all other like institutions for funds from a 
common source. Thus the emphasis was upon arguments stressing the greater 
needs of a particular institution, even at the possible expense of another. 
Now a rapidly growing feeling points to cooperative efforts by like institu- 
tions. In some instances professional leadership is sought to direct a joint cam- 
paign for all of the institutions affiliated with a certain denomination within 
a state or a region. This plan is demonstrating its soundness, with the result 
that it is being adopted by other types of institutions having common inter- 
ests, common objectives, and common sources of support. Even administrators 
of state institutions are coming to believe that they should plan cooperatively 
and present their total needs to a legislature, rather than to appear in a 
competitive light before legislative committees. 

In the search for financial support we cannot and must not ignore the 
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possible contributions to income from increased efficiency of internal opera- 
tions. It is possible for administrators to become so intent upon the develop- 
ment of sources of income that they may neglect a constant alertness for possible 
internal economies. In some quarters it is charged that educational institutions 
are inherently inefficient. The unhappy fact is that it is difficult to prove or dis- 
prove this assertion. The goals of the really effective institution are long 
range; results cannot be measured in terms of the daily production of a 
measurable number of units. The final measure is only found in the life-long 
activities and attitudes of graduates. It may be dangerous to undertake the 
measurement of an institution’s effectiveness by comparing its alumni with 
the graduates of other institutions even on such bases as activities and atti- 
tudes of graduates, because the institution may have changed in personnel, 
in administration, and even in objectives since the time of attendance of the 
graduates being observed. Coming back to efficient internal management, 
however, it is pointed out that periodic attention should be given to such 
factors as the following: (1) maintenance of physical plant, as opposed to 
repair and replacement which inevitably must follow lack of maintenance; 
(2) classroom utilization, that is, the use of available classrooms throughout 
the day and possibly the evening, as opposed to the widespread custom 
of reserving rooms for certain types of use only; (3) teaching loads, that is, 
the teaching assignment of each staff member, as it is influenced by extra- 
class activities, committee assignments, off-campus service, and nature of the 
subject taught; (4) nature and effectiveness of departmental or divisional 
organization; (5) allocation of stenographic service; (6) cost of beautifica- 
tion of campus. 


Chapter 25: Interinstitutional Cooperation and Coordination’ 


A. E. Manley 
Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, North Carolina College at Durham 


ODAY institutions of higher education in the United States are closer 
ff yn than they were at the turn of the century. Modern modes of 
transportation have reduced the distance between communities; the number 
of institutions serving a given community has increased rapidly; community 
problems have brought institutions together in a search for solutions. In 
view of these trends some degree of institutional cooperation is mandatory. 
In recognition of their joint responsibility for education in the com- 

1 Based on the findings of Group 23 of the Fifth National Conference on Higher Education, 
Chicago, April 17-19, 1950. Chairman of the group was E. R. Jobe, executive secretary, Board of 
Trustees of Institutions of Higher Learning, Jackson, Mississippi; consultants were M. A. Nash, 


chancellor, Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education, Oklahoma City, and Harry B. Williams, 
program associate, Board of Control for Southern Regional Education, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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munity and the decreasing distances between institutions, colleges and uni- 
versities, show increasing inclination to modify their procedures in order to 
take full advantage of the opportunities which now exist to share facilities and 
personnel through interinstitutional cooperation and coordination. 

Two trends in institutional cooperation are apparent. The first is institu- 
tional cooperation on an intra-divisional or intra-departmental basis in two 
or more schools because of their close proximity and interest in each other’s 
programs. The second type of institutional cooperation involves institutions 
in a somewhat broader geographical area. In the interest of greater efficiency, 
institutions share facilities and services through a coordinating agency. In 
the sections which follow examples of these two types of cooperation are 
presented. 


INTRA-DIVISIONAL COOPERATION BETWEEN INDIVIDUAL INSTITUTIONS 


This type of cooperation takes place when institutions in the same 
community or in close proximity use their resources cooperatively. The 
arrangement for cooperation is frequently made by divisional officers with 
administrative sanction. Some of these resources are services of professors, 
library facilities, audio-visual aids, technical personnel services, and testing 
technicians, 

More and more administrators in universities, liberal-arts colleges, teachers 
colleges and junior colleges are making joint use of their teaching faculties. 
Teaching personnel is being exchanged or employed to serve in two or 
more different institutions. For example, the University of North Carolina 
and Duke University cooperate with North Carolina College at Durham in 
providing visiting professors. Further application of patterns of cooperation 
and coordination may be found where universities and colleges share highly 
trained specialists. A university may arrange to secure the services of spe- 
cialists from teachers colleges to assist the university in its program of teacher 
education, or the teachers colleges may arrange to secure the services of a 
certain specialist from the university to complement their own staffs, where 
the independent employment of such a person by either institution alone 
would be a duplication, or prohibitive in cost. Another type of cooperation is 
one wherein trustee boards and administrators work out departmental co- 
operation between institutions. For example, if members of the teaching 
faculty in a department of physics in one institution have gained prestige 
for doing research in their field, and their services are needed by another 
institution, plans are devised to permit cooperating institutions to include 
such persons on a joint staff. 

Student awareness that cooperative arrangements are in force between col- 
leges and universities is being emphasized. This is being done because 
a clear awareness of courses, curricula, and facilities enables the student to 
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exploit these opportunities to the maximum extent. Some cooperating insti- 
tutions have working agreements whereby the student may divide his time 
between two or more institutions for a degree. The student can readily per- 
ceive cooperation in such an arrangement. On the other hand, such arrange- 
ments as facilitate the exchange of films and speakers may not be as well 
known to the student. It is important that the student be made aware of all 
areas of cooperation. 

Counseling and guidance programs are sweeping the country. Colleges and 
universities are rendering a more useful service by cooperating with each 
other and with the secondary schools in refining guidance programs. In one 
area of cooperation, representatives from professional schools in the uni- 
versity directly assist the students enrolled in the undergraduate college in 
planning their sequence of courses so as to assure their meeting the require- 
ments for engineering and other professional schools. 

Another area of cooperation is designed to assist institutions to modify 
their programs in light of new needs. Committees representing different types 
of institutions and certain nonschool agencies work to discover ways of 
helping junior colleges become community colleges and to stimulate co- 
ordination between these community colleges and senior colleges. Also, 
colleges and universities are increasing their assistance to state and local 
departments of education in determining the direction of future statewide 
testing programs. Moreover, better use is being made of testing programs. 
They are being more widely used to determine whether high-school gradu- 
ates should seek to continue their education at the college level or at less 
than college level. 

In this era of hydrogen bombs and jet planes, institutions are increasingly 
emphasizing the modern concerns of man, along with concerns that have 
historical significance. Some graduate faculties are seeking to determine the 
relative emphasis to be given current problems of man in our civilization as 
compared with that given to problems of the past that may still be signifi- 
cant. Interinstitutional committees are increasingly recognizing that in the 
study of these problems more opportunities must be created in which repre- 
sentatives of various disciplines can work in harmony while retaining their 

‘differences. 

Because of the enormous output of printed materials no one library can 
expect to contain everything a scholar may need in his researches. College, 
university, and research libraries have attempted to solve this problem through 
these cooperative approaches: promotion of the interlibrary loan service; 
specialization in one field by each cooperating library; the use of union 
catalogs to locate books of research value in many libraries in a region; 
reproduction and exchange of materials through the use of microphotography, 
photostating, and photoprinting. Some of the libraries operating under one or 
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the other of these types of cooperation are the Midwest Interlibrary Cor- 
poration, including 11 Midwestern institutions of higher learning; the 
libraries in the university center in Atlanta; libraries at the University of 
North Carolina and Duke University; Claremont College; Fisk University 
and Meharry Medical College; Tulane University, Howard Memorial and 
Newark College libraries; the University of Chattanooga library and 
Chattanooga public libraries. 

There is a growing recognition on the part of institutions of higher edu- 
cation that greater efforts must be made to establish better relations with 
nonschool agencies in the community. Many government and business agen- 
cies have resources for research which are being made available to students 
for the purpose of investigations. This is being achieved through the de- 
velopment of mutual understanding and good will between higher institutions 
and these agencies. 
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INSTITUTIONAL COOPERATION 
When several institutions within a state or region do not have all the 
resources needed to do many jobs well and when it is necessary to avoid 
needless and expensive duplication of facilities, they sometimes arrange to 
facilitate the sharing of their resources through a coordinating agency. Al- 
though this type of cooperation closely resembles direct interinstitutional 
cooperation, it differs in one major respect. It operates at the state or 
regional level through a coordinating agency. This agency may have legal 
authority, as in Mississippi, or it may depend on voluntary cooperation by 
institutions, as in the Ohio program. In those states where separate institu- 
tions have been maintained for white and Negro students, a few institutions, 
such as some of those in Oklahoma, Kentucky, Arkansas, and Maryland, have 
begun the admittance of Negroes to graduate and professional programs not 
provided in Negro institutions. 

In some states, state associations of higher education have developed 
programs designed to stimulate coordination between different branches in 
the institution, with the result that members of the faculty express a point of 
view shared by many departments in the institution, This procedure tends 
to lessen criticism of some departments. Too often programs in the past were 
accepted reluctantly by some departments in an institution because of the . 
belief, for example, that the department of education had introduced more 
than its share of new programs, 

Another service rendered by state associations lies in the area of articula- 
tion between secondary schools and colleges. Many students of high college 
ability who should be encouraged to go to college are not enrolled in colleges 
because of improper counseling. Through studies of guidance programs 
in the colleges and high schools, committees from state associations are 
coordinating what students had in high school and what they will have 
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in college. College counselors are being encouraged to follow up and utilize 
the materials available in the secondary schools. To help the student some 
State associations are sponsoring group meetings of registrars, counselors, 
and high-school representatives to study the problem of articulation between 
the secondary school and college. 

The discovery of a basis for scholarship awards is one of the fine services 
of some state associations. These associations obtain agreement among col- 
leges on the tests to be used in determining eligibility for scholarships. They 
are also encouraging colleges to coordinate the efforts of their field repre- 
sentatives so that intrusion upon high schools will be held to a minimum. 

Some state associations are rendering a worth-while service to colleges by 
cooperating in the development of policy concerning the readmission of 
students who are dropped for poor scholarship. This action has led to a 
greater awareness that the problem of the student to be dismissed should be 
given more personal consideration within each institution. Admissions ofh- 
cers are being encouraged to adopt the policy that each institution is free to 
accept students dismissed from other institutions if it wishes to do so. 

The possibilities in two other types of services are being explored. One 
points to cooperative effort in the preservice and in-service training of college 
teachers and the other to cooperation in extension and research programs. 
In the preservice and in-service training of college teachers state associations 
are finding many opportunities to foster interinstitutional cooperation and 
coordination. Recognizing the need which exists for interinstitutional co- 
operation in planning and conducting extension services and research pro- 
grams, a few colleges and universities are modifying their programs in order 
that greater cooperation may be effected. 

The accomplishment of cooperation on a regional basis is somewhat more 
involved than cooperation at the state level, For this reason it is usually 
initiated through some form of coordinating agency. Such agencies have 
been established in the Western and New England states as well as in the 
Southern states. A proposed division of southern institutions which would 
permit each institution, according to its resources, to carry on a program 
of teaching and research geared to the educational needs of the region as 
well as the state has gained impetus in recent years. The program is known 
as Southern Regional Education. Thirteen states are cooperating through a 
compact that fosters the sharing of resources, facilities, and students. Four- 
teen institutions are providing regional services in medicine, dentistry, and 
veterinary medicine, with places for 388 students. Of this number of places, 
181 are for Negro students and 207 are for white students. Studies are being 
conducted to extend the program td social work, nursing, forestry, and the 
graduate fields. During the 1950-51 school year the contracts will probably 
cover about 650 places, and perhaps 1,000 the following year. 

Two of the most significant problems encountered in this program are 
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(1) fear that the regional program will divert funds from institutions within 
each state, thereby reducing their effectiveness, and (2) fear that the major 
purpose of the program is to extend and perpetuate discrimination against 
Negroes desiring advanced graduate study. 

In regard to the first point it should be noted that some state legislatures 
have increased appropriations for state-supported institutions, while at the 
same time appropriating separate funds for the regional program. In such 
cases, the regional funds constitute “new money” which is channeled into 
the educational system, thereby increasing the per capita outlay per student 
in the state system. However, some of the facts used to justify or discount 
the fear that institutional funds will be diverted through the regional pro- 
gram are confusing. Additional facts must be gathered before it can be 
established that this fear is justifiable. The facts needed include budgetary 
information from the several states regarding specific allocations and examples 
of the administration of regional money in individual institutions. 

In regard to the second fear it should be noted that the Board of Control 
for Southern Regional Education has remained neutral on segregation. Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Oklahoma, and Arkansas all admit Negroes to certain of 
their public graduate and professional schools. All are members of the com- 
pact. The Board contracts only with accredited institutions in order that the 
best regional services will be assured for all students. 

A recent decision by the Maryland Court of Appeals has clarified this 
problem by upholding the Board's contention that the regional compact is not 
intended as a means by which a state can discharge its legal obligation to pro- 
vide equal facilities within its boundaries. The State of Maryland has used its 
participation in the regional program as a defense in a mandamus suit 
brought by a Negro girl who sought admission to the University of Maryland 
in the absence of equal facilities elsewhere within the state. The Board of 
Control filed an intervention in the suit, stating “it is not the purpose of the 
Board that the regional compact and the contracts for educational services 
thereunder shall serve any state as a legal defense for avoiding responsi- 
bilities established or defined under the existing state and federal laws and 
court decisions.” The Maryland Court of Appeals, reversing a decision of a 
Baltimore City Court, ruled in favor of the plaintiff. 

Some institutions operate under control boards which get their authority 
from the state. In allocating funds among the institutions involved, these 
boards are being encouraged to reach decisions independent of pressures. 
Furthermore, these boards are being encouraged to exercise judgment based 
on careful, continuous study of the situation in order that allocations to in- 
dividual institutions promote rather than handicap coordination, Boards are 

also being encouraged to make allocations that will promote rather than 
handicap the achievement of excellence by individual institutions. 
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Another type of cooperation is proving effective in coordinating church- 
related programs of higher education. Church schools are beginning to study 
the advantage of cooperation and coordination in planning and in action. For 
example, in Catholic universities the graduate deans have agreed on certain 
areas of graduate work for the different institutions. 

Because the influence of accrediting associations sometimes hampers rather 
than promotes interinstitutional cooperation, steps are being taken to over- 
haul them. This is one of the reasons an association to accredit accrediting 
associations was recently formed. The requirements of accrediting agencies 
have in some cases inhibited cooperation by specifying that certain resources 
or activities be acquired by the institution wishing to grant a degree in a 
given field, thereby making it less feasible for the institution to utilize the re- 
sources of other nearby institutions and agencies. 


SUMMARY 


Two types of institutional cooperation have been discussed and examples 
of each type have been presented. These descriptions suggest that at the local, 
state, and regional levels there is an increasing amount of institutional co- 
operation, leading almost invariably to greater efficiency and understanding. 
In light of these developments, more institutions should study possibilities 
for broadening interinstitutional cooperation. 


Chapter 26: Democracy and Efficiency in Institutional 
Organization and Administration’ 


Willard B. Spalding 


Dean of the College and Professor of Education, University of Illinois 


TUDENTS OF LIFE in the United States agree rather generally that an 
S essentially democratic system of ideas and ideals underlies the relations 
among men, the structure of institutions and the interaction between the 
people and their government. Each scholar may define democracy in slightly 
different terms from those used by his fellows. Each may make distinct esti- 
mates of the degree to which underlying values are achieved in practice. 
But nearly all find that our culture strives to make the American dream come 
true. 

Higher education has the great and unique responsibility of broadening the 
vision and clarifying the perception of the people so that they may both see 

1 Based on the findings of Group 24 of the Fifth National Conference on Higher Education, 
oo, April 17-19, 1950, Chairman of the group was A. D. Woodruff, dean of the graduate 


school, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah; consultants were M. T. Harrington, dean of the 


college, A, & M. College of Texas, and Pete Kyle McCarter, dean of the university, University of 
Mississippi. 
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and understand all that democracy can mean to them. In discharging this re- 
sponsibility colleges and universities perform complex and difficult tasks. They 
seek continuously to pass the boundaries of present knowledge so that men 
may grow in understanding. They search for relationships among values so 
that men may, with increasing wisdom, choose the good, the true, the beauti- 
ful, the just, and the right. As institutions disseminate their findings through 
writing and instruction man comes to appreciate his cultural heritage, in- 
crease his knowledge and his skills, and acquire his articles of faith. This 
heritage, this knowledge, and this faith are shaped and reshaped as the dis- 
coveries of scholars come nearer to all-embracing truths. And youth, in their 
turn, being shaped by what they learn, seek to reshape their lives and their 
society. 

The flow of eager men and women into the life of the United States makes 
change inevitable and improvement possible. If these young people have faith 
in democracy because they understand it, they will extend and strengthen it. 
If they lack this faith, then relations among men will eventually be ordered 
by alien principles. But neither knowledge, nor understanding, nor even 
wisdom is the sole fountainhead of faith in democracy. It is only when all 
of these mingle in the lives of men who live democratically that this faith 
comes into being. 

If institutions of higher education are to help make the American dream 
come true, they should guide both those who teach and those who learn so 
that, through daily living, they will become devoted to and valiant defenders 
of democracy. Professors and students, like all other men, tend to continue to 
do what is most satisfying and most rewarding. Whenever institutions create 
the conditions under which democratic interaction is encouraged they have 
also created some of the conditions under which men develop faith in it. 
Democracy in organization and in administration are essential elements of 
these conditions. 

Efficiency is defined as the effectiveness of the institution in reaching all of 
its objectives. In order for an institution to determine the efficiency of its 
operations it must know three things. They are: (1) the nature of each of its 
objectives; (2) the degree to which it has been successful in reaching each 
objective; and (3) the cost in fiscal and human resources of reaching each 
objective. 

An institution is efficient when it is successful in fully reaching all of its 
objectives with a prudent expenditure of funds and of the time and energy 
of its staff. 

It is felt by some that democracy and efficiency in the organization and 
administration of higher education are to some extent antithetical. Probably 
this feeling comes from partial understanding of the relationships between 

these terms, Democracy is an objective. To the extent that an institution fails 
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to achieve this goal, it is inefficient. And, as has been pointed out, the goal 
can be achieved only when it is part of the daily living of people. So there 
can be no real antithesis between the two concepts within an institution which 
accepts the one as a goal and the other as a measure of its effectiveness in 
reaching that and other goals. The most efficient institution, in terms of 
achieving the purposes of democracy, is, necessarily, the most democratic one. 


LINE AND STAFF AS A DEMOCRATIC AND EFFICIENT ORGANIZATION 

A line-and-staff organization appears to have many advantages for institu- 
tions of higher education. It can be charted simply. Lines of communication 
and of authority are clearly evident. Areas of responsibility can be defined 
precisely. When staff work is completed at any level, administrative decisions 
can be made wisely. 

Those who oppose this system state that it is one in which authority flows 
downward, as opposed to a democracy in which authority comes up from 
the people. They describe a line-and-staff organization as militaristic and 
autocratic, 

To counter this criticism, the proponents of the plan point out that making 
policy should not be confused with executing policy. Line and staff is an 
organization for getting things done. It is not an organization for deciding 
what should be done. To this argument is advanced the fact that policy in 
operation is different from a policy statement on paper, that the perception 
of the policy by the people on whom it impinges is all important, and that, 
under a line-and-staff setup, much policy tends to be made through the ac- 
cumulation of administrative decisions. The weight of opinion, with small but 
vigorous dissent, is in favor of some form of line-and-staff organization as a 
good means of furthering democracy and efficiency. While there is not complete 
agreement on this issue, there is consensus on the following subsidiary points: 
(1) No person should have tenure of office in an administrative post. (2) 


The faculty should participate in the selection of persons for administrative 
posts. 


DEMOCRACY AND EFFICIENCY IN POLICY-MAKING 


Institutions of higher education are subject to control by laymen. Funds 
come from taxes or from gifts and may have strings tied to them. Boards 
are chosen by the people, the legislature, the governor, the alumni, or the 
church. And each board has the legal authority to determine the policies of its 
institution. Each promulgates the broad, general, and important policies by 
which faculty and students are governed and about which they are vitally con- 
cerned, Many of these policies affect directly the quest for new knowledge, 
the search for related values, the dissemination of findings, and the instruc- 
tion of students. If they are to be wise policies which will encourage improve- 
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ment in these great and good functions, they should be shaped in part by those 
whom they will affect. There is consensus that those who will be affected by 
policies should participate in making them. 

It is difficult to make sharp distinctions between policies and procedures. 
Policies tend to be at the general end of a continuum with procedures at the 
specific end. The extension of policy to minute and routine items destroys 
rather than builds efficiency. Policy connotes an agreed uniformity in pro- 
cedure which obtains for all situations in which it is necessary for two or more 
persons to act coordinately or in which action by one person may affect the 
acts of others. 

Policies for the selection, promotion, pay, improvement, retention, dis- 
missal, and retirement of staff should be developed through the participation 
of the staff. Methods of insuring participation differ from institution to in- 
stitution in accord with differences in size, purposes, support, and con- 
trol. In general, the top administrative officer should have the authority to 
approve, suggest the reconsideration of, or veto any recommendation for 
new or changed policy before it reaches the governing board. 

The procedures for securing the active participation of faculty and ad- 
ministration in the development of policy should be adopted by the board. 
Such procedures should be in harmony with the concepts of democracy and 
efficiency. 

It is desirable to provide each member of the staff with printed statements 
of all policies and procedures. Each should be stated in clear, unequivocal, 
and unambiguous language. There should be provisions for amending these 
statements in an appropriate manner. 

The democratic process results in unanimity only on rare occasions. When- 
ever an issue is important to many persons, varying resolutions will be pro- 
posed. Whatever decision is made may be unacceptable to or opposed by 
some persons, There is value in loyal opposition and in intelligent dissent. 
The right of minorities to work for change in an ethical manner should be 
protected zealously. A policy of periodic review of all programs, policies, 
and procedures gives continuing weight to the views of minorities. 

It is apparent that the term ‘‘faculty” when it is applied to participation in 
the formulation of policy has little meaning in higher education. In some 
institutions the faculty which participates is made up of full professors. In 
others it is made up of persons who have been employed at least a specified 
number of years. In nearly every institution the academic staff is divided into 
a participating and a nonparticipating group. This situation is in conflict with 
the principle that those who will be affected by policies should participate in 
making them. 

There is consensus that students should participate in making and executing 
policy in appropriate areas. Student affairs are an appropriate area. Many 

persons believe that students should participate in all areas except those which 
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that students should participate only in areas where they are competent to do 
so and limit these areas to relatively few. 


THE EFFECT OF THE TRADIMONAL STRUCTURE OF THE COLLEGE OR 
UNIVERSITY ON DEMOCRACY AND EFFICIENCY IN 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


The faculty of a typical institution is made up of instructors, assistant pro- 
fessors, associate professors, and professors. These are the steps in the ladder of 
success. Each rank tends to become a step in a salary scale, even where no 
scale has been adopted formally. In many institutions, perquisites and 
prerogatives other than pay are attached to rank. 

Some believe that this is both democratic and efficient. They point to the 
Opportunity to advance on a basis of meritorious achievement. This provides 
an incentive for productive and efficient work: They point out also that 
people, in any group, tend to sort themselves into a rank order and state that 
academic ranks are a recognition of this tendency. 

Critics of the situation state that academic ranks create an artificial order 
different from the real one. High rank frequently lends prestige to opinions 
which may be of less value than those held by persons of lower rank. They 
also point out that differences in pay as a result of merit can exist without 
differences in rank. They believe that rank is too frequently a reward for a 
long life rather than a productive one. They consider the system to be undemo- 
cratic and inefficient. 

Universities are divided into colleges. The basis for this division is his- 
torical rather than functional. This type of organization frequently works 
well. It should, however, be examined critically in order to eliminate waste 
caused by overlapping functions, duplication of courses, increase in ad- 
ministrative overhead, and other inefficiencies. 

Colleges, both those which are in universities and those which are inde- 
pendent, tend to be divided into departments based on areas of knowledge. 
Departments are artifacts and not natural bodies. It is suggested that their 
continued existence may encourage the development of overspecialized courses 
and so make it difficult for the student to unify his knowledge. The increas- 
ing interrelatedness of fields of knowledge should lead to a reconsideration 
of a type of organization which is derived from a theory of separateness. 
Those colleges which are organized into a few broad divisions, such as the 
sciences, the social sciences, and the humanities, report improvement in their 
operations. 

The graduate college is a hybrid of European forms and American ideas. 
In many institutions it includes professional programs in addition to research- 
centered ones. There is often conflict between these purposes. Some profes- 
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directly involve the rank, pay, or welfare of an individual member of the 
faculty. Those who disagree with this position do so with some vigor, stating 
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sional schools believe they should control advanced work. Some graduate 
schools wish to control it. Further study of the problem should develop im- 
proved ways of organizing and administering advanced study in each field. 


IMPROVING THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF AN 
INSTITUTION OF HicHi{ EDUCATION 
Improvement in the organization and administration of an institution of 
higher education is made finally when new policies are adopted by the board 
and executed by the administrative officers. Wise policies, however, do ‘not 
usually originate within the board. By the nature of its membership it is re- 
mote from the immediate problems of daily operation and unaware of 
needed improvements. Those who are involved in these problems are fre- 
quently unable to study them objectively or have other pressing duties which 
take precedence. It is desirable to establish an agency for institutional research 
which will be charged with the responsibility of continuous study of the 
organization and administration of the institution and of discovering the facts 
on which proposals for improvement can be based. This may be done by a 
committee in a small institution or by a professional staff in a large one. 

The problems which are unearthed and the facts related to them should be 
studied thoroughly in order that new policies may be proposed. Policies for 
improvements in organization and administration should be developed with 
the same participation of faculty and administration as prevails in the de- 
velopment of all other policies. 

After an agency for institutional research is established other channels of 
communication must remain open. Any member of the faculty or of the 
administrative staff should have a ready way to propose such changes in 
structure as seem to him to be necessary to improvement. Good ideas are 
needed and many can be found anywhere among the men who work in 


higher education. 


Chapter 27: Trends in Institutional Organization for 
Education in the 13th and 14th Years’ 


Ray P. Porter 
Dean, El Reno Junior College, El Reno, Oklahoma 


HERE ARE NOW no less than five impelling forces at work which are 
increasing the gap between demands for education at the 13th- and 


14th-grade levels and the existing facilities for providing this education. 


1Based on the findings of Group 25 of the Fifth National Conference on Higher Education, 
Chicago, Ageil 17-19, 1950. Chairman of the group was L. E. Roberts, administrative dean, West 
Georgia College ; consultant was Leland L. Medsker, dean, Wright Branch, Chicago City Junior College, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Significant among these forces are: (1) the coming rapid increase in the 
number of college-age youth; (2) the need for technical training; (3) the 
increase of youth unemployed; (4) the increased proportion of teen-agers re- 
maining in school; and (5) the increasing need for more general educa- 
tion. A close parallel between these forces and those which brought about 
the popularization of the high school since 1900 is in evidence. These forces, 
together with a definite tfend toward universalization of education at these two 
grade levels, seem to be a definite challenge to educators of higher learning 
to clarify and refine objectives, and to improve the organizational structures 
with which they expect to meet the needs of these young people. 



























EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES FOR THE 13TH AND 14TH YEARS 


Objectives for education at this grade level are especially well stated in the 
report of the President's Commission on Higher Education,? and in the con- 
clusions of the state education surveys of the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, and of the Educational Policies Commission. 

Broadly speaking, the primary educational objective of the 13th and 14th 
grades is to discover, to explore, and to provide suitable instructional oppor- 
tunities for the development of all personally and socially desirable abilities, 
including the academic, of all older youth and adults. 

More specifically, the objectives are to endeavor to provide education for 
the gifted who will continue their formal education after grade 14, and to 
provide for a rounding-out and completion of formal education for the many 
who will not continue their education into the four-year colleges and univer- 
sities. Education for this second group consists of general education and of 
training for technicians and for the vocational skills. 


DOMINANT PATTERNS OF ORGANIZATION OF INSTITUTIONS DESIGNED 
PRIMARILY TO SERVE THE 13TH AND 14TH GRADES AND THE 
ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF EACH 

Two important premises are as follows: (1) It is recognized that there 
cannot be a basic pattern which would apply equally well in all states; differ- 
ences in quantity and distribution of population as well as in tax structure and 
other factors would seem to necessitate differences in patterns among the 
states. (2) There should be a basic master plan for post-high-school educa- 
tion in each state. Such a plan should be made only after a thorough state 
survey of the needs and characteristics of the state and its population. 


Types of Educational Systems 





The state regional junior college. There are 36 of these located in nine 
states. New York has the largest number with 13, all of which are technical 





2 President’s Commission on Higher Education, _petablihing, the Goals.’" Higher Education for 
American Democracy. United States Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1947. Volume I. 
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institutes. Seven of these have been established since the war. There has been 
no over-all increase in the number of regional junior colleges in the last 
decade. The trend seems to be away from them in every state except Utah 
where they are retained as a more-or-less permanent state policy. New institu- 
tions planned in New York will be of the locally controlled community- 
college type, and local control of the now-existing institutions is being gradu- 
ally increased. Other states with the regional type of junior colleges are 
Oklahoma (5), Georgia (5), Florida (4), and Utah (4). Although ranking 
high in measures of democratization these institutions as a rule lack the 
opportunity for close articulation with the lower grades. 

Advantages of the state regional junior colleges are: (1) Financial respon- 
sibility is assumed by the state; (2) the state assures opportunities to certain 
sections of the state, particularly to sparsely settled sections; (3) uni- 
formity of control and quality is probable. 

Disadvantages of the state regional junior colleges are: (1) They may 
not be within easy reach of many people in the state; (2) the possibility of 
local initiative and pride is greatly minimized; (3) coordination and articula- 
tion with lower schools is improbable. 

The university-extension-center college. Because of the overcrowded condi- 
tions existing on so many state-university campuses immediately following 
the war, extension centers of the university were set up in numerous com- 
munities where housing facilities were obtainable. In most states these exten- 
sion centers were considered as more-or-less temporary measures to relieve 
the immediately pressing problem of housing. However, in a few states such 
as Indiana, Louisiana, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Wyoming, they have 
come to be considered as parts of the permanent organization. It is believed 
at the University of Wisconsin that this type of institution is superior to 
the local community-college plan. 

It is believed that if legislative appropriations are decreased these centers 
will be the first to suffer and these communities may again be without higher- 
education facilities, Since the university supervises the curricula of these 
centers, they are likely to be largely of university-transfer nature. 

The advantages of the university-extension-center college are: (1) Uni- 
form standards are assured; (2) prominence and recognition is given the cen- 
ter through use of the name of the university; (3) the state assumes the 
financial burden. 

The disadvantages of the university-extension-center college are: (1) Serv- 
ices to the communities are likely to be limited due to the tendency of the 
centers to follow the typical university pattern; (2) such centers are not 
necessarily within easy reach of all the state; (3) local initiative and pride are 
diminished ; (4) such centers are likely to be costly in that they tend to duplicate 
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the facilities and personnel of the local communities; (5) articulation with 
high schools is likely to be poor. 

The local community college. It has been stated that the community college 
is an extension of the local free public school system which provides educa- 
tional facilities to persons having completed grade 12 or being beyond their 
18th birthday and who need continuation of their general education, prepara- 
tion for advanced college or university programs, or occupational training 
beyond that available in the high school.* 

This type of system is considered to be the most democratic and capable 
of achieving the closest articulation with the high school. It can readily pro- 
vide educational opportunities adapted to community needs of both youth and 
adults. In some states the community college is financed primarily by the state. 
The State of Texas, for instance, provides $175 for each educable student at- 
tending a community college. In other states operating costs are provided 
entirely by tuition. Still another plan provides for a tuition charge, with the 
balance to come from the regular public-school fund. 

Advantages of the local community college are: (1) Local pride and in- 
terest are enhanced; (2) close articulation with the local high school is pos- 
sible and probable; (3) such colleges are likely to be less costly than any 
other type of institution; (4) the instructional program is generally more 
flexible and geared more to local needs; (5) by reason of location close to 
the homes of students, more will attend. 

Disadvantages of the local community college are: (1) There may be 
many such institutions that are too small; (2) the state may not adequately 
share the financial burden; (3) they may lack the prominence and atmosphere 
of the university or state situation; (4) they may lack adequate leadership for 
post-high-school work. 

The privately controlled junior college. The privately controlled junior col- 
lege showed a slight decrease in numbers during the past decade. Some have 
disappeared and others have been organized. Some missionary schools and 
business colleges have expanded their curricula to include general education 
and have taken on the status of junior colleges. In the event of an economic 
recession some of the four-year denominational colleges may reduce to 
junior colleges. The greatest disadvantage of these colleges is the problem 
of finance. Tuition charges usually are not sufficient to sustain an educational 
program at a sufficiently high standard, These colleges have the advantage, 
however, of being able to concentrate on objectives peculiar to themselves. 

8 Some members of the discussion group objected to the wording of the main topic. The objection 
is that it implies the limitation of the community college to the 13th and 14th grades. They believe 
the community college is a multiple-grade institution and should offer instruction to people with 
college degrees and to those without high-school diplomas with an obligation equally as great as 
to those included in the 13th- and 14th-year group. Such a concept also has the merit of meeting 


the requirements of the Navy R.O.T.C. equally as well as those of the Smith-Hughes and George Dean 
cts. 
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Most DESIRABLE INTERNAL ORGANIZATION FOR THE 
LocAL COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


The associational-type college. The associational-type college is a two-year 
institution in the high-school building and is taught by certain specially quali- 
fied members selected from the high-school faculty. Some of these institu- 
tions emphasize general education in the 11th and 12th years in high school 
and save specialization for the 13th and 14th years, but others do not observe 
this rule, Most community-college type schools are organized on the associa- 
tional college pattern. 

The six-four-four-type college. There are certain handicaps which retard 
the development of the six-four-four type of college, such as (1) the diffi- 
culty of adapting existing buildings to meet the needs of the 13th- and 
14th-year offerings and (2) the difficulty of reorganizing the teaching per- 
sonnel of the old system to provide for a six-four-four program. It does, 
however, enjoy the support of such agencies as the Educational Policies Com- 
mission and the National Council of Chief State School Officers. Over the 
long term it may find increasing popularity. There are only about 15 of this 
type of college in operation at the present time. 


ORGANIZATION OF FouR-YEAR COLLEGES TO PROVIDE THE MOsT 
DESIRABLE EDUCATION DURING THE 13TH AND 14TH YEARS 


The upper- and lower-division arrangement, the divisional accommodation, 
and the basic college plan are three types of organization used by four-year 
institutions to meet the needs of the 13th- and 14th-year youth. All three 
types recognize the inexorable forces which are raising the floor of general 
education for everyone from the 12th to the 14th grade. 

The lower-division arrangement, The lower-division arrangement provides 
basic general education in the first two years and more specialized training 
in the third and fourth years. It is the purpose of the lower division to 
require a broad experience in the several fields of learning, frequently by the 
use of survey courses. Achievement testing may be used to determine the 
student’s ability to proceed into the upper division. This lower-division 
innovation is largely designed to prepare students for entrance into the 
upper division and may not, at the same time, meet the needs of the in- 
dividual student who terminates his training at the close of the freshman 
or sophomore year, particularly if the cause of termination is the lack of 
intellectual capacity to continue further. 

The divisional organization. The divisional type of organization tends to 
consolidate the curriculum around broader fields of knowledge. There is 
opportunity for survey courses and for integrating the diversified fields of 
general education into a more intimate whole. It is better adapted to articula- 
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tion with the 15th and 16th years, however, than with those of the high 
school. 

The basic college. This is a separately organized and administered lower 
college which is responsible for the general-education program. This is the 
most recent trend in the organizations designed by four-year institutions for 
the lower-level education. Some institutions have superimposed a one-year 
basic college upon the lower-division structure. The basic college is an in- 
novation which entrusts general education to a separate organization, as- 
suredly sympathetic with the objectives of the parent institution. 

With the widespread increase in students to be served in the 13th and 14th 
years, many such students will be registered in four-year colleges and uni- 
versities. Each college must analyze its peculiar problem carefully and take 
such steps as will result in the good over-all program in these times of 
universalization of education at the 13th and 14th years. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE GROWTH OF ‘JUNIOR COLLEGES 

The President's Commission on Higher Education reported that 49 per 
cent of the youth of the nation had the intellectual capacity to profit by two 
years of college as it has been offered. It is necessary to educate 100 per cent 
of the youth of the nation. All will become voters, and the vote of a member 
of the 51-per cent group will count just as much as the vote of a member of 
the 49-per cent group. The four-year colleges must decide whether or not 
they are going to share this responsibility. If they make the affirmative choice, 
they must improve their guidance program. Far too many of their 13th- and 
14th-year students are failing and dropping out of school in disappointment 
and frustration, and at a considerable economic loss to their parents. Also, 
the need to improve the quality of instruction at these grade levels must 
be studied. 

Many of the larger universities will need to concentrate more on the 
upper level as is being done by some of the medical and engineering schools 
at present. If some institutions choose this course, it will be necessary for them 
to recognize the general-education courses offered by the junior colleges.‘ 

Growth of the junior-college movement will relieve the senior colleges 
of sole responsibility for the education of all people above the compulsory 
school-attendance age. The community colleges can, perhaps, educate these 
people of the 13th and 14th years in their own local communities more eff- 
ciently and more economically than can senior colleges with higher-salaried 
instructors, more expensively equipped laboratories, and other facilities 
necessary for upper-level and specialized education. 

*It was suggested that as the four-year colleges recognize these general courses more and more, 


the junior colleges will have to discontinue using the transfer problem as an excuse for not doing 
a more adequate job of building a liberal curriculum. 
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SUMMARY 


With the labor unions tending to require a 20-year-age minimum and with 
72 per cent of our 18- and 19-year-old youth not in school, there is a greater 
unmet need for education in the 13th and 14th years than at any other level. 
These youth will become voters, and it is to be desired that they vote intelli- 
gently. Universal education of this age group seems to be the best solution. 

Broadly speaking, the primary educational objective of the 13th and 14th 
gtades is to discover, to explore, and to provide suitable opportunities for the 
development of all personally and socially desirable abilities, including the 
academic, of a// older youth and adults. 

Present institutional organizations for these grades include the state or 
regional junior college, the university-extension center, privately controlled 
schools, and the local community college. In the four-year colleges and uni- 
versities devices in use are the lower-division level, the divisional organiza- 
tion, and the basic college. Whatever the type of organization to be used, more 
emphasis must be placed upon counseling and guidance, upon the impor- 
tance of good classroom teaching, and upon terminal general education for 
that 51-per cent group mentioned in the report of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education as not having the intellectual capacity to take two years 
of higher education as it has been offered. The senior colleges and universi- 
ties must decide whether they are to assume part of the responsibility for this 
group or are to leave the education of these youth to the junior colleges. 


Chapter 28: Federal Organization and Services Related to 
Higher Education’ 


Thomas A. Rousse 
Chairman, Planning and Advisory Committee on Veterans, The University of Texas 


HE RECENT tremendous increase in federal activities which involve 

higher education presents many and complex problems when the topic 
of federal organization and services related to higher education is con- 
sidered, “In all,” says an outstanding authority, “19 federal departments or 
independent agencies, through scores of their subagencies, have organized 
activities which are carried on in the regular colleges and universities of the 
land.”? The increase in the number of agencies is matched by a similar in- 
crease in expenditures. For instance, in the one area of federal research 


2 Based on the findings of Group 26 of the Fifth National Conference on Higher Education, 
Chicago, April 17-19, 1950. Chairman of the group was Harold F. Cotterman, dean of faculty, 
University of Maryland; consultants were Hollis P. Allen, professor of education, Claremont Gradu- 
ate School, Claremont, California, and Emery Wine, United States Bureau of the Budget. 

_? Allen, Hollis P., and Patterson, Franklin K, ‘‘Federal Policy and Organization for Education.”’ 
Higher Education 4:149-154; March 1, 1950. 
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through higher institutions, ‘sums involved increased from $89,000,000 in 
1948 to over $169,000,000 in 1949. In the latter year $53,000,000 was for 
research and development promoted by the Military Establishment and 
$81,000,000 through the Atomic Energy Commission. Of the latter amount 
more than one-half was for research construction, most of which was ‘off- 
campus.’ ’’ 

Generally speaking, the Federal Government participates and conducts pro- 
grams in extension, research, aid to students, and aid to institutions. These 
programs are extensive and involve several federal agencies and a variety of 
institutions, The extent and complexity of each of these programs are obvious, 
and the need for integration and coordination among the manifold activities 
of the various federal departments and agencies that operate programs af- 
fecting higher education is readily recognized. However, the problem of 
establishing (or recommending) an agency to control and coordinate these 
agencies on the federal level, not to mention state and local organizations, 
presents obvious difficulties and many conflicting opinions. Despite the de- 
sirability of efficient coordination, the feeling is widespread that no way has 
yet been found to achieve it. 


PossIBLE DEFECTS 

A cursory survey of the federal organization and ongoing services related 
to higher education reveals several main weaknesses in the over-all program. 
Among these are the danger of imbalance in the curriculum, lack of coordina- 
tion and integration of the various activities, and possible control by the 
Federal Government through the various aid programs. 

1. Imbalance and federal spending. It is said the present imbalance is not 
due to too great emphasis on specialized programs and on the natural sciences, 
so far as federal activities are concerned, although some corrections may be 
needed. The imbalance is due primarily to the fact that too little is being 
done in the neglected fields. Educational expenditures in proportion to total 
national expenditures have decreased substantially in recent years. In bringing 
our educational emphasis as a whole to the level necessary for a progressive 
society, we can bring balance to the whole. 

2. Lack of coordination and integration. The problem of maintaining 
direct dealings between the schools and the specific agency involved and, at 
the same time, achieving coordination by the Federal Government on matters 
of policy presents many difficulties. The schools themselves have not been 
entirely guiltless in the matter of proper coordination of their several federal 
activities; the present policy of “‘scatteration” and fragmentation of the 
Federal Government is viewed with alarm by the people concerned with the 
proper administration of the various activities. 

3. Danger of control by the Federal Government. In addition to the pres- 


3 Allen, Hollis P., and Patterson, Franklin K. Ibid. 
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ent danger of imbalance and lack of proper coordination in the local and 
federal setup, a third weakness should be noted. It is control by a federal 
agency of the internal educational policies of an institution through a form of 
specific dictation. The veterans program is a case in point. This program, 
primarily one for aid to the student, has exhibited a number of defects, not 
the least of which is the fact that the decisions of the Administrator of Vet- 
erans Affairs on any question of law or facts are final and are not reviewable 
by any other government official or court, and the regulations issued by him 
are not reviewable, It is pointed out that the authority of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration over the veteran, under the law, has also resulted in conflicts 
with the authority of the institution over the veteran as a student in such 
matters as definition and approval of course changes, policies of reporting 
absences, and withdrawals. Most of these problems have been resolved by 
negotiation and compromise, but financial pressures upon the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in recent months have resulted in a disposition toward more 
rigidity in its relationships with all types of institutions. 

Overt control of institutions by the Federal Government may be exaggerated, 
and it may not even exist in fact, as some people contend, but “the piece- 
meal federal legislation,” says Allen, “promotion of specialties only, and 
the independent determination of policy by a multitude of federal agencies 
may in the long run constitute a less conspicuous but more dangerous and 
subtle type of control than would be the case in a more obvious and com- 
prehensively developed approach.’’* 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTION 


It is agreed that a clear-cut sense of responsibility on the state, local, and 
institutional levels should be sought by institutions of higher learning. Fur- 
thermore, it is suggested that all federal activities in education should recog- 
nize and support the following principles: (1) that the basic initiative, re- 
sponsibility, and control of higher education should rest in the individual 
institutions; (2) that it is highly desirable in the interest of actively promot- 
ing self-reliance and self-sufficiency to continue the furtherance of both pub- 
licly and privately controlled education; (3) that a balanced education for 
general services is as necessary as specialized programs, and (4) that there 
is need for a central agency in the Federal Government to facilitate the 
promotion, integration, and achievement of the objectives of higher educa- 
tion. 

Even tentative acceptance of the foregoing assumptions leads to a discussion 
of aid to institutions, aid to students, purchase of services from institutions 
of higher learning, and finally, coordination of the functions and responsi- 
bilities the Federal Government should undertake. 


* Allen, Hollis P., and Patterson, Franklin K. Ibid. 
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1. Should there be aid to institutions? The inevitability of federal aid, 
especially for small schools, is recognized, although some regret should be 
expressed that these schools cannot forego such help. This regret stems from 
the belief that a certain amount of control of these institutions would result, 
and the Federal Government would invoke conditions pertaining to the 
curriculum and other internal policies of the schools. For example, it is 
generally recognized that although the G.I. program has been beneficial to 
the students and the schools, certain controls, mostly unnecessary, have been 
exercised by the Veterans Administration. These criticisms stem from certain 
mechanics of administration, and if future aid to institutions is forthcoming, 
legislative safeguards should be established to avoid such unnecessary and 
dangerous procedures. 

Aid to institutions by the federal agencies need not be limited to finances. 
For instance, the Bureau of Budget could furnish advice and information, and 
leadership in research could be made available through the National Science 
Foundations as well as the United States Office of Education. In other words, 
aid and advice are needed and can be used effectively by local groups. 

2. Should there be aid to students? Aid to students is favored in principle 
for the immediate present, particularly since such federal aid will tend to 
equalize educational opportunities for an appreciable number of capable 
students. Current and vivid experiences with the G.I. program, however, 
give rise to many cautionary suggestions for safeguarding the student and 
the institution, It is suggested, for example, that the ultimate amalgamation 
of all scholarships for undergraduate students, including such programs as 
the N.R.O.T.C, and R.O.T.C, should be fostered. A national scholarship body 
could be set up to allocate these scholarships in accordance with national in- 
terests. More specifically, it is recommended that the following safeguards 
should be included in any grants to undergraduate students: (a) that stu- 
dents be permitted to attend institutions of their own choice; (b) that the 
limited funds which the Federal Government might have for this purpose 
go to individuals with high intelligence who might not otherwise attend col- 
lege or who could do so only with great difficulty; (c) that such moneys 
be granted to the states on a quota basis; (d) that the grants at the under- 
graduate level be made by special state scholarship boards of the highest 
possible caliber; (e) that the institutions be left free to determine the accep- 
tance or rejection of such scholarship students according to their respective 
admissions standards; (f) that such a program of grants to students, so far 
as possible, be decentralized with maximum local autonomy and initiative. 

Graduate students, it is recognized, present a somewhat different problem, 
and, among other things, any fellowships granted to them should be governed 
by the following: (a) the selection of students should be on a national basis ; 
(b) there should be recognition of need for geographical distribution and 
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distribution within the highly specialized personnel in the several fields; (c) 
there should be consideration of the need for the coordination of the general 
program with existing and proposed specialized programs. 

3. Should there be purchases of services from institutions of higher educa- 
tion? Contracts, grants-in-aid, and the purchase of services by the several 
federal agencies are not interpreted to be aids to the institutions as such but 
are recognized as payments to the schools for specific services requested by 
the government. Only in an incidental way may such “aids” be construed to 
be helpful to the institution. Although institutional performance is recog- 
nized as desirable because of the concentration of essential equipment and 
personnel in the several institutions, certain detrimental effects could ensue. 
For instance, emphasis on the study of natural sciences, through the granting 
of federal fellowships and scholarships, may destroy the present curriculum 
balance. In order to determine the effects on higher education of these aids 
and contracts, it is recommended that the United States Office of Education be 
given a specific mandate to study the effect on higher-educational institutions of 
the existing contracts and aids. Furthermore, it is recommended that the 
legislation setting up the National Science Foundation provide a framework 
for an improved reciprocal relationship between the institutions of higher edu- 
cation and the Federal Government in the support and development of basic 
research and the training of students. 

What agency, or agencies, should undertake the coordination of federal 
functions? From the foregoing comments a need is clearly recognized for 
the development of an effective, responsible vehicle to lead and integrate 
federal educational activities as they relate to each other, to the state, to 
local districts and schools, and to institutions of higher learning. The present 
policy of “‘scatteration” and fragmentation must be viewed with some alarm. 
When an attempt is made to suggest one agency or group for proper and 
acceptable coordination, however, arguments abound on the possible evils 
that could grow out of such organizations. The Bureau of the Budget has a 
major responsibility for the coordination of federal educational activities, but 
the United States Office of Education may be given increased functions and 
authority; the National Science Foundation may play an important role; 
interdepartmental committees may help bring similar programs into better 
relationships. We will, however, continue to have specialized programs by 
specialized departments and agencies. It is neither realistic nor desirable to 
assume that any one agency or department will be given a high degree of 
authority over the programs of other coordinate departments. It seems rea- 
sonable to assume that this final authority must rest with the President and his 
staff. 

Some authorities would recommend the establishment of a National Board 
of Education, with a Commissioner of Education who would occupy a pro- 
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fessional-career position. This Board, although it would not solve all of the 
problems, would be able to work with, integrate, and serve educational func- 
tions elsewhere in the government. Furthermore, the Board plan offers 
greater opportunity to develop public confidence in the federal educational 
agency. 

The foregoing brief, and very sketchy compilation of possible plans for 
coordination of the several federal agencies dealing in higher-educational 
programs is presented to stimulate further consideration of the problem. There 
is widespread support of the suggestion that the United States Office of Edu- 
cation is the only agency in the Federal Government which is primarily con- 
cerned with higher education and that this office should be given more 
responsibility for the coordination and integration of the several educational 
activities of the federal agencies having impact on higher education. 


CONCLUSION 


If the Federal Government and the institutions involved in the extensive 
and manifold activities are to achieve any degree of benefit from the enor- 
mous sums currently committed to these programs, there is need for a truly 
objective study and analysis of the organization and services performed by 
all, both federal and local groups. On the federal level, there is an imminent 
need for an educational agency to study the various activities and recommend 
over-all policies. From the point of view of the institutions, there is need to 
establish a proper balance between the services a given institution is able to 
render and the effects of such work upon its educational objectives. Curricu- 
lum imbalance due to the lack of aid for the social sciences, for example, is 
both a federal and a local problem. 

Again, as the Federal Government, through its several agencies, spends 
more money on programs, the danger of control by these agencies will be 
present. As these programs are established, institutions should insist that cer- 
tain safeguards be included in the basic law which creates the programs ; local 
initiative and control should be emphasized and recognized by all concerned. 
This principle should apply particularly in aids to students and, with some 
necessary modifications, to research projects. 

Higher education in the past has rendered notable service in the promotion 
of higher-living standards for the people of the United States. In no small 
degree this success has been due to the independence of thought and action 
enjoyed by institutions of higher learning. The Federal Government can, 
through objective leadership and properly administered financial aid, help and 
promote the efficiency and competency of the institutions through an educa- 
tional board manned by educators, with the entire program administered for 
the benefit of the American people. 











Chapter 29: Accrediting Policies and Procedures 


SECTION A’ 


John W. Bunn 


Registrar, Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 


N RECENT YEARS attention has been directed to a review of the aims and 
functions of college and university accreditation. Most educational ad- 
ministrators believe that accreditation is a necessary safeguard of educational 
standards, For this and other reasons, no real attempt has been made to 
eliminate the practice of listing approved institutions. Yet many educators 
have agreed that accreditation, appealing as it is to institutional prestige, has 
become expensive and burdensome in its extreme specific and departmental- 
ized fragments. They observe that the regional associations, such as the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, have not reached 
any uniform pattern of philosophy or standards. In addition, an increasing 
number of the professions have started the practice of setting up their own cri- 
teria for approving institutions. 

In a review of the valid purposes and aims of accreditation, several incon- 
sistencies and shortcomings appear. Among them are: (1) too many accredit- 
ing bodies; (2) needless duplication in effort; (3) a trend toward accredit- 
ing restricted or limited areas, such as institutional departments; (4) applica- 
tion of measures of accreditation too factual, or quantitative and not qualita- 
tive in nature or scope; (5) action of professional groups seeking technical 
competency to establish standards which ignore the essential elements of an 
adequate educational program, thereby exercising an outside control over an 
institution’s policies, objectives, and aims; (6) professional groups dominated 
by members outside educational fields, which tend to regulate the supply of 
newly trained personnel by rigid controls over institutions. 

These and other problems were brought into clearer focus when the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities announced that it would no longer publish 
lists of approved institutions. It became apparent that other general practices 
would evolve. Each professional or technical group would establish standards 
of recognition; only general accreditation would become the practice; or no 
accreditation lists would be accepted or utilized by college and university ofh- 
cials. In the first instance, the obvious duplication of effort could produce a 
chaotic and expensive pattern. In the latter, any judgment of an institution’s 
program could be made only upon the individual graduates it produced. Such 


1 Two independent and parallel groups considered the topic, ‘Accrediting Policies and Procedures.”’ 
Section A is the recorder’s report for one of the two groups, Conference Group 28, of the Fifth 
National Conference on Higher Education, Chicago, April 17-19, 1950. Chairman of the group was 
W. E. Lessenger, dean, College of Education, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
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qualitative measures as testing devices—for example, the Graduate Record 
Examinations—would be the only feasible test of the institution’s quality of 
work, Since the validity of such tests in judging the entire program of an 
institution seems questionable, this alternative is undesirable. 

Recently steps have been taken by interested parties to correct the confused 
situation. The regional associations have been reexamining their practices and 
policies. Because the regional accreditation by these groups is done by the 
member institution’s representatives themselves, no general criticism has been 
leveled against their procedures. It must be recognized, however, that their 
practices vary to such an extent that approved institutions in one area are not 
comparable to institutions approved in an adjacent region. There is, for ex- 
ample, overlapping of geographical boundaries in the Western States. Re- 
cently some steps have been taken to correlate the practices and policies of 
these associations. 

Another attempt to clarify the issue was the establishment of the 
National Commission on Accreditation.2 This Commission, however, does not 
have representation from several major influences in higher education, such as 
the American Association of Junior Colleges, the large group of teacher col- 
leges, or state colleges whose primary interest is teacher education. Eventually 
the statement of its purposes and recommendations may prove most helpful. 
Should its recommendations be accepted, a major step in clarifying the prob- 
lem will have been accomplished. 

These new developments emphasize the attempts of institutions to main- 
tain some degree of control over accreditation. The issue is not whether ac- 
crediting should exist, but which accrediting agencies should function. This 
recognition of the values of accreditation, whether qualitative or quantitative 
in nature, is accepted by college and university administrations because it as- 
sists in: (1) maintaining high educational standards; (2) protecting educa- 
tional institutions from political pressures or vested interest manipulations; 
(3) encouraging institutional self-evaluation, reexamination, and experimen- 
tation; (4) informing the public, thereby protecting society against fraudu- 
lent practitioners, 

If these general objectives are fully realized, actreditation lends prestige to 
an institution, permits exchange or promotion of student and faculty, and 
motivates each member institution to higher standards of professional com- 
petency. In light of these values to be preserved through accreditation, and in 
order to bring stability and logic to the present confused status, the following 
procedural outline is recommended. 

Step 1. Duly appointed representatives from each regional association 

2 Established py Asecistion of American Universities, Association of American Colleges, Associa- 


tion of Urban Universities, National Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, and 
American Association of State Universities. 
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should jointly consider the present problems in accreditation. It would be 
hoped that each regional representative would then seek modification of his 
association’s standards so that some uniformity in accreditation criteria could 
be achieved. Obviously the values of special geographical, social, and eco- 
nomic problems of each region should be protected. Nevertheless, the aim of 
achieving more uniformity should be considered as a valid objective. 

Only the general phases of accreditation should be given careful con- 
sideration. This proposed coordination should set up norms or standards to 
cover such areas as: (a) student-personnel problems, including selection, ad- 
mission, guidance, health, living conditions, and placement; (b) faculty- 
personnel problems, including appointment, preparation, in-service training, 
promotion, load, tenure, and academic freedom; (c) physical equipment, in- 
cluding library, laboratory equipment, building and grounds, maintenance, 
and financial support; (d) curriculum. 

Additional data and help might be obtained through the use of newly 
refined testing techniques. The combination of statistical data and qualitative 
tests should prove valid in judging the merits of any institution of higher 
learning. 

Step 2. After the regional associations have come to some common agree- 
ment on the philosophy of accreditation, the general areas of an institution to 
be investigated, and the use of uniform report forms and other measuring de- 
vices, it is recommended that additional coordination should be approached. 
A joint meeting of representatives from the National Association on Accredi- 
tation, each of the generally accepted professional organizations, and the re- 
gional associations, should be arranged. 

If these representatives could agree that the regional associations are com- 
petent to judge the general or basic areas of an institution’s program, the task 
of eliminating present criticisms would be simplified. In effect, each of the 
professional groups would relinquish its prerogatives to establish norms for 
undergraduate offerings or for other areas of general education. The regional 
association, through its secretariat or clearinghouse, would be asked to sub- 
mit to the professional agency any data or evaluation necessary to adjudge the 
institution's capabilities in general education. 

Naturally, considerable duplication in reporting data by institutions to indi- 
vidual professional groups on a variety of statistical bases would be eliminated, 
because there would be no overlapping of examinations. 

In consideration of the specialized requirements of the professions, their 
standards should be clearly defined and delimited to the areas contributing 
solely to the specialization. In the determination of these standards, contribu- 
tions should be considered from ‘representatives of state licensing and exam- 
ining boards, the general public, and faculties of institutions offering training 
for the profession, as well as the profession itself. 
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A further aim of these joint meetings would be to discuss the problem 
and philosophy of general education in the undergraduate years. Because many 
educational leaders are concerned about the early specialization demanded of 
students, an attempt should be made to compromise these existing view- 
points. 

Step 3. Upon the initial request of an institution for accreditation, the 
regional association should be charged with the responsibility of determining 
the areas of investigation, as well as contacting the professional organizations 
involved. This factor would be determined by the institution’s stated philos- 
ophy, purpose, and function, as incorporated in the original petition for ex- 
amination. Prior to any formation of an examining team of experts, it would 
be the responsibility of the regional secretariat to gather preliminary data, to 
secure the personnel of each appropriate professional accrediting organization, 
and to prepare and correlate the necessary forms, reports, and other measuring 
devices. 

Although the original cost of such an investigation might conceivably be 
greater than the piecemeal examinations conducted at present, the values de- 
rived from unbiased examinations and recommendations should justify such 
expense. 

Step 4. On recommendation of the examining team, it would be the re- 
sponsibility of the regional association to determine the status of the institu- 
tion’s programs. Although the regional association might generally accept and 
approve the institution, it might announce limitations or deficiencies in any 
professional area, or withhold all recognition upon recommendation of the 
professional representatives of the examining team if it thought best. 

Step 5. In order to preserve high standards for each accredited institution, 
both the regional and professional groups should periodically reexamine ap- 
proved institutions. By motivating institutions to reevaluate, to seek counsel, 
and to encourage experimentation, the avowed and accepted purposes of ac- 
creditation may be more fully realized. 

In general, these recommendations have not charged the accrediting 
agencies, whether regional or professional, with a basic philosophy of accredi- 
tation. The cooperating members naturally would evolve a pattern of objec- 
tives that would not only define a clearer relationship but would win accept- 
ance by all institutions they serve. 

Finally, the accrediting system should not be interested in preserving the 
status quo. Its attitudes and philosophy should incorporate the spirit of flexi- 
bility, experimentation, and growth in keeping pace with the developments in 
a changing society. Accreditation should be defined as “evaluation” and not 
“control.” Certainly it is hoped that some governmental agency will not find 
it necessary to license institutions of higher learning. 
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SUMMARY 





The present accreditation procedures are confused. Increasing demands of 
professional groups, regional associations, and licensing boards and agencies 
for data, examinations, fees, and reports have led to some recent steps to cor- 
rect the present status. To expedite the work now being undertaken, it is 
suggested that: 

1. A meeting of representatives from all regional associations should agree 
upon a general philosophy of accreditation and should establish some degree 
of uniformity in measuring the general-educational features of each institution. 

2. An initial invitation should be extended by the regional associations or 
the National Commission on Accreditation to all professional bodies and all 
other interested associations, boards, and agencies to reexamine their respec- 
tive roles in the accrediting process. 

3. The regional: associations should establish secretariats to assist these 
same groups in approving institutions. 

4. The regional associations should publish lists of approved institutions, 
and upon recommendation of the professional groups, announce deficiencies in 
or withhold recognition of specific curriculum offerings. 

5. The regional association should regularly reexamine and reevaluate not 
only each institution but also its own evaluation criteria. 

These recommendations are based on a premise that all associations, boards, 
and agencies will voluntarily cooperate to bring about validity in accreditation. 
Actually they must be willing to cooperate in order to preserve the values and 
remove the evils in the present-day confusion. 

























SECTION B* 










Melvin W. Hyde 


Assistant President, Drake University, Des Moines, lowa 





HE ACCREDITING of institutions of higher education in the United States 
Ti a subject educators everywhere are eager to discuss. Typical questions 
asked center around such topics as elimination of all accrediting, strengthening 
of present accrediting groups, purposes of accrediting, elimination of dupli- 
cation of efforts in the accrediting process, and more complete accrediting of 
the professional and semiprofessional-course work. 












® Section B sets forth the report of Conference Group 28a, one of the two groups considering 
the broad topic, ‘Accrediting Policies and Procedures,’’ the other being Group 28. Chairman of the 
group was William J. Haggerty, president, State Teachers College, New Paltz, New York ; consultant 
was M, C, Huntley, dean of faculties, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
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PURPOSES OF ACCREDITATION 

The following purposes of accreditation are set forth: (1) to promote and 
maintain high standards of education in the arts and sciences; (2) to promote 
and maintain high standards of preparation for service in the professions; 
(3) to aid in the furnishing to society of competent professional practitioners ; 
(4) to inform the public concerning the quality of their educational pro- 
grams; (5) to facilitate the transfer of students from one institution to another ; 
(6) to encourage experimentation and self-evaluation; (7) to help institutions 
secure good scholars, teachers, and more adequate facilities; (8) to preserve 
the independence of the institutions by protecting them from political inter- 
ference; (9) to protect society against educational frauds; (10) to encourage 
nonmember schools to improve their status and thus meet the standards neces- 
sary for accreditation. 

Purposes one, two, and five are pointed toward the individual student, 


while purposes six and seven are directed to the staff. The public is chiefly 
considered in purposes three, four, eight, and nine. 


SOME PRESENT-DAY CRITICISMS 


The increasing number of organizations and agencies entering the field of 
accrediting has, according to certain critics, created an intolerable situation. 
Duplicate activities and multiple demands require valuable administrative time 
and add greatly to secretarial costs. Standards are required that in some cases 
are contradictory or inconsistent. It is claimed that certain of the criteria em- 
ployed are quantitative, superficial, and are not valid. 

The imposition of some standards tends to place institutions in a straight- 
jacket and prevents or discourages the school from expressing its individuality 
through an imaginative ongoing program. 

In some instances the accrediting agencies are usurping forms of control 
that are normally vested in governing boards and are exercising administra- 
tive controls that properly belong to the presidents, deans, and faculties. 

One of the most potent criticisms now being voiced points to what is con- 
sidered to be a dangerous trend toward the accreditation of more and more 
limited areas of education. It is asked, “If departments of chemistry, psychol- 
ogy, Or music are accredited, is there any reason why we shall not have, be- 
fore long, accreditation of departments of English, foreign languages, history, 
physics, mathematics, speech, art, journalism, and all the other disciplines?” 
If this trend continues, it seems probable that the controls and demands placed 
on the curriculum, salary scales, prescribed facilities, and equipment may serve 
to break completely the backs of the schools of average strength and to crip- 
ple the institutions with greater financial backing. 

Another criticism having some measure of validity is the charge that some 
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of the most influential accrediting agencies are dominated by professional 
and vocational groups outside the institutions they accredit. These professional 
groups are looked upon as representing special interests more concerned about 
the control of a profession than they are about the general quality and charac- 
ter of higher education. 

In a few areas there have been charges of racial discrimination within an 
accrediting body. It is pointed out that there are still some restrictions based 
on race alone that enter into the acceptance of a school to membership in edu- 
cational associations and accrediting agencies. 


A COURSE OF ACTION 


To abolish all accreditation does not seem to be the answer. It is true that 
we have improved devices for the measurement of student achievement, and 
thus some of the objective material previously requested by the accrediting 
body is not as important. There are, however, several good reasons listed in 
the section of this chapter entitled “Purposes of Accreditation” that point to 
values other than those of student measurement to be preserved through a 
sane program of accrediting. 

It is believed that certain of the state boards and agencies do, in some 
instances, have a place in licensing and accrediting. One of the major difficul- 
ties of a state board, however, lies in the political pressures to which it may 
be subjected. A favorable trend is found in the practice of an increasing num- 
ber of state licensing boards which request an accrediting agency to pass on 
the merits of the college or university program. There is need for a very close 
relationship between the state agencies and the accrediting bodies. 

The cooperative effort of the regional accrediting agencies in forming a 
national federation to find solutions to recognized problems resulting from 
accrediting-agencies’ activities seems to offer a hopeful approach. If accredit- 
ing agencies will join together to discuss the problems they create for higher 
institutions, if they will modify their procedures where common action seems 
desirable and feasible, and if they will voluntarily restrict the scope of their 
activities within limits agreed upon by all groups interested in accreditation, 
the problems which have arisen can probably be solved intelligently and the 
advantages of accreditation can probably be retained. 

Something must be done in the present situation to meet the various objec- 
tions to several aspects of the accrediting movement. Some group or organiza- 
tion must assume leadership in finding what should be done and how it 
should be accomplished. It is suggested that the American Council on Educa- 
tion might furnish such leadership since it embraces most of the parties con- 
cerned—the regional-accrediting agencies, the professional-accrediting agen- 
cies, the institutions subject to accreditation and the organizational members 
of the new National Commission on Accreditation. The American Council’s 
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interest in studying problems connected with accreditation gives the Council a 
background of experience in the field, and studies which it has projected for 
the future bear directly on the most crucial problems of accreditation. 

With all of its faults the American system of voluntary regulation of its 
higher institutions through accrediting agencies, as contrasted with govern- 
mental control which exists in almost all other countries, is much to be pre- 
ferred. The safeguarding of institutional independence from undesirable gov- 
ernmental interference seems to call for effective steps at the earliest possible 
date to make self-regulation of higher education more effective and efficient 
through improved accrediting policies and procedures. 

The following resolution is presented as a recommendation for action which 


may help in the solution of a difficult and critical problem in American higher 
education. 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the members of this Fifth National Confer- 
ence on Higher Education commend the American Council on Education, the 
National Commission on Accreditation, and the National Federation of 
Regional Accrediting Associations for their efforts to find solutions to the 
major national problems of accreditation and encourage their further efforts 
toward the same end, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the Department of Higher Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association request the American Council on 
Education (a) to continue its program for wkhia a comprehensive study of 
accrediting problems; and (b) that it take the initiative in bringing together 
into cooperative working relationship all of those groups vitally interested in 
and affected by accrediting activities. 











PART V. RESOLUTIONS 


Resolutions Adopted by the Fifth Annual National Conference on 
Higher Education, Chicago, Illinois, April 19, 1950 

Resolution I, WHEREAS, there still remains a great disparity between the income of 
college teachers and the income of those engaged in other professions requiring like 
ability and training, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the American public be urged to support institutions of 
higher education, both public and private, by such measures and programs as will make 
possible an economic status for college teachers commensurate with their service to youth 
and society. 


Resolution II. WHEREAS, the improvement of general education is greatly facilitated 
by the interchange of ideas and experiences among different colleges and universities, and 

WHEREAS, such appointments and exchanges are sometimes made difficult or impos- 
sible by the costs of travel, by differentials in salary scales and in living expenses, and by 
other special expenses, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That colleges and universities interested in general education be 
encouraged to seek all possible means, within their own resources, to arrange such visiting 
appointments and exchanges of staff, and 

BE IT RESOLVED FURTHER: That where additional funds are necessary, the founda- 
tions which concern themselves with the improvement of education be urged to support 
such appointments and exchanges by grants of funds. 


Resolution III, WHEREAS, consideration of the important topic of the relationship 
between religion and higher education has been both stimulating and valuable in the 
fifth annual National Conference on Higher Education, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the Planning Committee be requested to arrange for a study 
group to consider the relationship between religion and higher education to be included in 
the sixth annual National Conference on Higher Education; that efforts be made to bring 
into the membership of the 1951 study group on religion a representative body of educa- 
tors and religious workers competent in the field of higher education; and that, for the 
sake of effective discussion and valid findings, the study group next year include: Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews; college administrators and professors; and staff representatives of 
foundations and boards concerned with religion in higher education. 


Resolution IV. WHEREAS, there appear to be many ways by which all institutions of 
higher learning, both those publicly and privately supported, within any state may co- 
operate in matters of common concern to all, and 

WHEREAS, several of our states have already set good examples of such intra-state 
institutional cooperation and have demonstrated that such working relationships are 
practical, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That this Conference recommend the continuation and expansion 
of this practice, and 

BE IT RESOLVED FURTHER: That this Conference commend those states and those 
institutions which, by compacts arranged and contemplated with others, seek to further 
the opportunities for higher education by regional cooperation, as endorsed in Resolution 
V of the fourth annual National Conference on Higher Education held in 1949. 


Resolution V. WHEREAS, the National Conference on Higher Education is a conference 
of individuals who are broadly representative of all persons engaged in American higher 
education, and 

WHEREAS, the National Conference on Higher Education provides the opportunity 
for common consideration of and unified decision upon major issues and problems affect- 
ing American higher education, and 
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WHEREAS, the Department of Higher Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion is one of several national organizations working for the furtherance of American 
higher education, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the Department of Higher Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association continue its effective efforts to cooperate with all organizations, associa- 
tions, and councils in higher education in ways which will tend to unify the efforts and 


influence of national educational groups upon major problems in American higher educa- 
tion. 
















Resolution VI. WHEREAS, the membership of the fifth annual National Conference on 
Higher Education recognizes that because of inadequate financial resources many young 
people of high ability are unable to continue their formal education beyond high school, 
and 

WHEREAS, it is believed that this lack of opportunity is not in the best interests of 
our society, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That this Conference favor a comprehensive educational program 
that will provide opportunities for higher education now denied many of the nation’s 
most capable high-school graduates, and reaffirm the need for a federally supported scholar- 
ship program in keeping with the principles stated in Resolution VI of the 1949 Con- 
ference on Higher Education. 























Resolution VII. WHEREAS, our nation can ill afford at this time when moral leader- 
ship is imperative to deny any of its own citizens the opportunity for a full, sincere, and 
active fulfillment of democracy, 

SE IT RESOLVED: That this fifth annual National Conference on Higher Education 
forcefully reject the denial of equal higher-educational opportunity that is inherent in 
such practices as quota limitations or segregation based on race, creed, or national origin. 





Resolution VIII. WHEREAS, colleges and universities should assume definite and 
direct responsibility for developing, improving, and continuing education for interna- 
tional understanding, and 
WHEREAS, the teaching in all fields should foster a continuing interest in world affairs 
and a recognition of the common humanity which underlies all differences of culture, 
BE IT RESOLVED: That institutions of higher learning provide through curricular and 


co-curricular programs more opportunities for the improvement of international under- 
standing. 





Resolution IX. WHEREAS, the threat to academic freedom in the colleges and uni- 
versities of the land continues, and 

WHEREAS, it is of the utmost importance that all persons and agencies devoted to 
the cause of academic freedom, including governing boards, administrators, teachers, 
research scholars and students, stand together in defense of this principle which is basic 
to higher education, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That Resolution II of the fourth annual National Conference on 
Higher Education, as reported in Appendix A on pages 183 and 184 of Current Trends in 
Higher Education, 1949, be reaffirmed, and that the “Statement of Principles” on academic 
freedom adopted in 1940 by the American Association of University Professors be endorsed. 










Resolution X. BE IT RESOLVED: That the members of this fifth annual National 
Conference on Higher Education commend the American Council on Education, the Na- 
tional Commission on Accreditation, and the National Federation of Accrediting Associa- 
tions for their efforts to find solutions to the major national problems of accreditation, and 
encourage their further efforts toward the same end, and 

BE IT RESOLVED FURTHER: That the Department of Higher Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association request the American Council (a) to continue its program 
for making a comprehensive study of accrediting problems; and (b) that it take the initia- 
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tive in bringing together into cooperative working relationship all of those groups vitally 
interested in and affected by accrediting activities. 


Resolution XI. WHEREAS, certain problems in higher education appear to be of con- 
tinued importance and need continued stress, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the fifth annual National Conference on Higher Education 
go on record as reaffirming the following resolutions of the 1948 National Conference on 
Higher Education, as published in the proceedings of those conferences: Resolution IV, 
1948, Good Teaching as One of the Most Important Criteria for Promotion of Members 
of College Faculty; Resolution V, 1948, The Community College; Resolution VI, 1948, 
Adult Education; Resolution VIII, 1948, Non-Tax Supported Arts Colleges. 


Resolution XII. WHEREAS, the fifth annual National Conference on Higher Education 
has courageously identified and addressed itelf to the crucial problems facing American 
higher education today, and 

WHEREAS, this Conference has, in an outstanding manner, attained the objectives 
sought by the Department of Higher Education of the National Education Association 
and the Conference participants, and 

WHEREAS, the success of this Conference reveals the excellent planning of the officers, 
the Executive Committee, the Planning Committee, and particularly the extraordinary 
efforts of the Executive Secretary, the Associate Secretary, and the members of the head- 
quarters staff, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the participants of the Conference express their appreciation 
to the officers, the Executive Committee, the staff, and the Planning Committee for their 
efficient services, and 

BE IT RESOLVED FURTHER: That the Conference express its special gratitude to 
Dr. Ralph McDonald, Executive Secretary, for his superior efforts, his warm and genuine 
concern for the personal welfare of each participant, and for his able guidance is achieving 
cooperative thought and action among the educational leaders of our country. 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE: E. H. Hopkins, chairman, Reverend 
Pius J. Barth, Leo Chamberlain, Felton Clark, Ella $. Hawkinson, Charles W. Hunt, 
M. C. Huntley, Leland Medsker, M. A. Nash. 
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PART I. MOBILIZATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Chapter 1: Organization and Purposes of the Conference 


F. E. Engleman 


Commissioner of Education, State of Connecticut 


R SEVERAL YEARS many thoughtful people in this country have con- 
Diesel themselves with trying to think through the responsibilities of 
education in a free society wherever that society might exist. In most cases 
they wisely reached the conclusion that the very foundations of any free 
society are to be found in a free school system. In recent years these same 
people have observed international storm signals and have again wondered 
just where education would fit into the international picture. 

When the gale broke in Korea, school people in this country began to 
concern themselves with a close-up view of education and the international 
scene. A few days after the Korean struggle began, a group of educators com- 
posed mostly of state commissioners of education met in St. Louis. As we 
tried to think through what this thing was all about, it became increasingly 
clear that something had been started that might continue for a long time and 
would inevitably involve education. 

On our return home some of us immediately called together the best edu- 
cational thinkers of our states to consider the problem. In my home state the 
group immediately identified these things: (1) war or the immediate threat 
of war would be with us for a long time in this country; (2) education at all 
levels has a signal role to play, both a short-time and a long-time one; (3) it 
is vital that education in this country identify its role and be encouraged to 
function in that role. 

The group also identified the fact that there must be united, coordinated, 
cooperative action at the state, local, and national levels; that duplications and 
unintegrated educational activities are at all times wasteful, but particularly 
so in time of war. 

It was evident to us that, at the state and national levels, mathinery was 
needed immediately to insure that education will be represented when plans 
and policies affecting the nation are being made. If such machinery is estab- 
lished, education will have a spokesman, an interpreter, of the place of educa- 
tion in the total picture. Such machinery should perform a clearinghouse 
function as an informational center and should provide a place to which and 
from which could flow the knowledge and understanding essential to a peo- 
ple struggling for a common cause. Communication would be made moze 
facile; education would have a listening post, as well as a broadcasting sta- 
tion, if such an organization were established. 
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On July 28 the National Council of Chief State School Officers called a 
conference in Washington to consider this very problem. We tried at that 
time to review the experiences of the past two wars. Some of us could remem- 
ber both. We had won both, but we had lost the peace in each case. Though 
education had done a good job, it had failed in many particulars. 

Then we tried to consider what steps should be taken next. That group 
of 25 or 30 people had the temerity to set up the beginning of the machinery. 
We called it an interim committee. We selected five people, representing 
five major educational groups in this country, and asked them to start the 
work. We stated our belief that this group should be enlarged and that a 
later meeting should be called to review progress and to plot the course for 
the future. 

It seems to me that the National Conference for Mobilization of Education 
has been called to examine the present situation. Is it as serious as we con- 
sidered it two months ago? We should review developments; we should 
evaluate the steps already taken; we should see whether or not this interim 
committee has done anything, whether it can do anything; whether something 
else should be established, or whether its recommendations should be imple- 
mented. 

Together we must work out our next steps. We must clarify the issues. If 
we believe that education has a definite role in this present period of mobi- 
lization, we must plot our course and develop the machinery. 

If anyone doubted the seriousness of the international scene two months 
ago, surely he is without doubt today. It seems crystal clear that we are in 
for a long and desperate struggle which we could easily lose. We are not 
only fighting for the freedom of the South Koreans; we are fighting for our 
own, and for our lives. Education has a basic function to fulfill, for without 

education, both in military and in civilian life, we cannot hope to win this 
struggle. 

My experience in two wars as a military officer indicated to me that the 
military basically is all education except for those few moments when men 
are engaged in battle. We who are working in civilian life must recognize 
the situation in this country. We have a tremendous job ahead of us to chart 
the course that will help give security to this nation. 












Chapter 2: The International Situation and Its Claim 
on Education 
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Director, UNESCO Relations Staff, The Department of State 





E ALL RECOGNIZE that the United States is a world power today to a 
degree never before approached in its history. This means that world 
leadership is ours, for the good or the ill of ourselves and of the world. 

I do not speak of leadership by domination, but rather of leadership in 
cooperation, in teamwork, in company with the other nations of the world, 
large and small. This position of leadership we cannot escape, and we can- 
not reject, and it faces us with the question: ‘““Are the American people pre- 
pared?” The American people who in the last analysis are the rulers of this 
great nation—are they prepared to carry the heavy responsibilities implicit in 
this leadership? The British people, we remember, had several generations in 
which to grow up to the position of a leading power in the world. Our lead- 
ership came to us almost overnight. 


EDUCATION FOR WORLD LEADERSHIP 


What does this leadership mean for the schools and colleges of the United 
States? It means that the schools and colleges, the educators of the United 
States, have the responsibility for preparing our people, men and women, 
boys and girls, to chart the course of this nation in the present world situation, 
to chart a course which necessarily will have much to do in deciding whether 
the peoples of the world are headed for a safe harbor or for shipwreck. 

We want a democratic foreign policy in the United States. We want a for- 
eign policy which reflects the real ideas and the real wishes of the American 
people. We in the State Department want very much a democratic foreign 
policy, because the only kind of foreign policy which will be stable must 
have the support of the great body of our people. But we shall have such a 
democratic foreign policy only if the American people know enough about 
the world situation to require such a foreign policy from their leaders, only if 
they understand what the place of the United States is in the present world 
crisis, why we want peace, why we support the United Nations as the best 
promise of future peace, and why we support the United Nations in its re- 
sistance to aggression in Korea. 

American teachers and educators have the primary responsibility in build- 
ing such understanding of what this country is doing in the field of foreign 
policy and in its world relations. 

What I wish to say is tied to one sentence in the first resolution approved 
at the organization meeting of the National Conference for Mobilization of 
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Education, That sentence reads: “In addition to devoting the professional 
educational resources of the nation to the furtherance of military security, 
the schools and colleges have also a responsibility to national security arising 
from the long-range need for well-informed, educated, and highly trained 
citizenship.” I shall focus on that “long-range need for well-informed, edu- 
cated . . . citizenship.” 

In considering the various educational needs brought forth by the present 
emergency, I would urge the schools to keep ever foremost the importance of 
training our people (1) to serve as citizens of a leading power and (2) to 
live as members of a growing world community. 

In teaching various skills and specialties, I would urge the schools to re- 
member that their first job is to teach our people to think. In the present 
world situation, our country can act as a serious and responsible leader only 
if its people are doing hard work in getting the facts and hard thinking in 
getting the juice out of the facts, 


EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


During the last 11 years, it has been very encouraging to note the growing 
recognition and the growing activity of the educators of the United States in 
teaching what we might call education for international understanding. 

I watched the growth of the movement for the exchange of students, teach- 
ers, professors, specialists, and technicians. I watched the development of aid 
to many hundreds of American schools scattered in other countries of the 
world. I watched the movement for the examination and improvement of 
textbooks and other teaching materials, and the various studies which have 
been made in the course of that effort. 

I have been privileged to attend many of the conferences which have been 
held by educational groups in this country—not only national, but regional 
conferences—to carry to the teachers and leaders all over the United States a 
recognition of the responsibilities of our country. I have observed the particu- 
larly generous support which the educators of this country have given to 
UNESCO, to its work in what it calls fundamental education, to its interna- 
tional seminars on illiteracy and on the improvement of history and geogra- 
phy textbooks, and similar matters; in its work in adult education; in its en- 
couragement of a movement for an international organization of universities. 

As you probably know, and as this Conference illustrates, there are many 
groups across the country which are spontaneously attacking this problem, 
irrespective of any requests or suggestions from Washington. 

I have seen people like Jerry Stoddard, for example, develop in the schools 
of Los Angeles a city-wide movement to promote understanding of the 
United Nations and of UNESCO, with broad work on the curriculum level, 
both primary and secondary, so that the problems of international relations, 
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of living with other peoples, come to the children not only from the field of 
social studies, but permeate the whole curriculum. The Kansas Council for 
UNESCO is studying means whereby the people of Kansas can increase their 
information and knowledge about the Korean matter and particularly what 
the United Nations is doing there. A similar project is being initiated by the 
UNESCO Policy Committee of the World Affairs Council of San Francisco. 
In the community of Boulder, Colorado, the school board provided a special 
grant of $3,000 for UNESCO activities and the development of international 
understanding, which has led to a varied and imaginative program in the 
schools of that city of 13,000 people. 

I know—and I say this quite carefully—I know of no group in this coun- 
try whose leaders have worked harder to educate their constituency in the 
realities of international relations today than have the group of educators. 


THE ROLE oF UNESCO 


As an example of the efforts of those who are trying to face up to the 
facts of the world situation, let me cite what the Executive Committee of the 
United States National Commission for UNESCO has done in this matter, a 
committee one-half of whose members are educators. They met on July 21 and 
22, only a week before the National Conference for Mobilization of Educa- 
tion held its organization meeting. It would seem that the educators have a 
pretty good record for calling the tune and looking ahead. The members of 
the Executive Committee passed two resolutions: (1) calling upon the 
UNESCO Executive Board to take prompt and vigorous action to define what 
UNESCO could do to support the action of the United States in Korea and 
(2) calling upon the members of the National Commission and other 
UNESCO supporters in the United States to outline a program in this coun- 
try for the education and information of our own people in the principles 
which lay behind United Nations’ action in Korea. 

As a result, on August 26, there was held in Paris a meeting of the 
UNESCO Executive Board which unanimously took action putting the re- 
sources of UNESCO behind the U.N. action in Korea and calling upon the 
UNESCO Secretariat and the UNESCO National Commissions in member 
states to do everything possible to develop through the schools, universities, 
and other educational institutions an understanding of U.N. action and sup- 
port for that action, not only in Korea but in other areas which may be 
threatened in the future, as a part of the program of teaching about the 
United Nations, which UNESCO has been trying to encourage now for some 
years. 

The National Commission is also working on this program in the United 
States. Our Committee on Activities is trying to work out through the chan- 
nels of many national organizations a program for discussion groups of the 
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use of mass communications and of suggestions to educators, to help our peo- 
ple develop more information and better understanding of what the United 
Nations is trying to do. 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF EDUCATORS 


To sum up, I wish to stress what I consider the responsibilities of educa- 
tors in training our people, our citizens: (1) to serve as intelligent guides for 
the development of American foreign policy in this perilous world situation 
and (2) to support the United Nations as a progressively growing focus for 
a progressively developing world community. It is the educators who must 
give our people the knowledge they need of the world situation and of the 
plans of aggressive Communism, and knowledge of the United Nations and 
UNESCO and the other specialized agencies as tools which they can use to 
assure peace and to build for the future welfare of mankind. 

This is a time for strength. Our country needs military strength. It needs 
also political and economic strength. But behind all those, it needs moral 
and spiritual strength. The American people must impress the world by their 
unity of purpose, their unity of conviction. We want to give our boys on 
the fighting fronts the best possible weapons, but those weapons will not be 
nearly as effective as they should be unless those boys also have knowledge of 
why they are fighting and an inner conviction that the cause for which they 
may give up their lives is a worthy and a just cause. 

Our people, then, must draw strength from the truth, both from the outer 
and rougher rind of the truth, the hard facts which face us today, and also 
from that inner core of the truth which gives us basic assurance and which 
gives us freedom. 

It is the job of all of us to help the American people get the truth, but it 
is particularly the job of educators. 





PART II. GOVERNMENT AGENCIES IN 
MOBILIZATION 


Chapter 3: Selective Service 


Lewis B. Hershey, Major General, A.U.S. 


Director, Selective Service System 


NDER SECTION 4 of the Selective Service Regulations ‘the President is 
U authorized from time to time, whether or not a state of war exists, to se- 
lect and induct into the armed forces of the United States for training and serv- 
ice in the manner provided in this title, such numbers of persons as may be 
required to provide and maintain the personnel strength, other than one-year 
enlistees, of the respective armed forces authorized by Section 2 of this title.” 

Unfortunately, we are the ones who have to take people, rather than lead 
them. And that makes us just as popular as the most unpopular person you can 
think of. 

Three million men—where are they? There are now somewhat over 
150,000,000 people in the United States. As you know, we are now seeking 
about 3,000,000 people for the armed forces. Relatively, that is a rather small 
percentage of our total population. 

We have about 40,000,000 people under 14 years of age. Then we have 
some 20,000,000 people in the older-age group. These latter have more ex- 
perience and more knowledge and more ability to give advice than any other 
people in the country. But there are a great many things in which they do not 
excel, and one of them is trying to keep the North Koreans north of the 38th 
parallel. When we cross off these two groups totaling 60,000,000 people, we 
have eliminated more than one-third of our population from further con- 
sideration. 

So we concentrate on men who are 19 to 25, inclusive—and we find that 
we have somewhat over 8,000,000. When we begin to analyze that number, 
we find that it includes over 2,600,000 veterans. Now, veterans are a para- 
doxical thing. If you want fighters, they are the best because they have had 
the experience. But when Congress legislated two years ago, it felt that our 
veterans had done enough, and so relieved them from immediate responsi- 
bility. How long that will remain, I do not know. But as of the moment, the 
8,000,000 men within the available age group contains 2,600,000 veterans. 

The next group that Congress has had some sensitivity for, and certainly 
should have in the economy of the nation, is the individual who has depend- 
ents, In that group we find almost another million persons. We have now 
eliminated 3,600,000 people from the original 8,000,000 in the age group. 

Next we think about the one-half million who have been rejected. Person- 
ally, I do not think all of them should have been so classified. Many are re- 
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jected for physical reasons, and many have been rejected because either they 
did not know enough or what they knew was not the required information. 

A lot of people talk about the single nonveterans above 26, but I do not 
know of a single problem we have with men below 26 that does not multiply 
as we get above that age. I think that by registering 12,000,000 people, we 
might get 150,000. That is shuffling a lot of cards to get a few people. When 
we are talking about veterans, there are only about two and one-half million 
below 26, while there are 14 or 15 million above that age. So, if we are try- 
ing to avoid veterans, there is no point in going above 26, 

Our problem is to transfer out of this remaining group some 3,000,000 
people to constitute our armed forces. If we go much above 3,000,000, 1 am 
convinced that perhaps we will have to face expanded-age groups, little as 
I may like it. 1 believe that Congress will want to expand the age-group limits 
when it reconvenes, 

We are not trying to do anything different this time from what we did 
before. During the period from 1940 to 1945 we started deferring almost 
everybody and ended up deferring almost no one, But we did induct some 
16,000,000 into the armed forces and about 5,000,000 more were called up 
and rejected, 

Deferment of students. The committees visiting me from the educational 
world have sought to determine how many aeronautical engineers, chemists, 
technological students, and how many other professional workers were needed. 
They eventually gave up the task as virtually impossible today ; their findings 
might have no validity tomorrow. Where would an atomic scientist have got- 
ten in about 1935 if he had said, “I am an atomic scientist ?’’ The committee 
members feel, however, that on the basis of general capacity the brightest col- 
lege students should be saved from the draft, regardless of their fields of 
study. Whether this is a good philosophy or not, I do not know. They fur- 
ther recommended deferment of 50 per cent of the freshman class, 6624, per 
cent of the sophomore class, and 75 per cent of the junior class, on the as- 
sumption that the colleges and universities would have only small losses. 

There were several reasons why I could not go along with the committee’s 
recommendations. I feel the situation is more serious in 1950 than it was in 
1948, and unfortunately perhaps we cannot reach down quite as far. Another 
thing is that to go out and sell the public, we can talk 50 and 66 much easier 
than 75 per cent. We all know that the law provides that anyone who is ordered 
for induction during this year may, if he is in school, request postponement 
and get it until the end of the scholastic year, I hope that by that time we will 
have obtained some test results upon which to base deferment, I am thinking 
in terms of a test score of about 120 for those students to be deferred, which 
really does not mean much to me. It is, however, somewhat higher than the 
minimum for officers in the last war, and I certainly think we ought to get 
above the lowest score acceptable for officers. 
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The number and the per cent of college students to be deferred will de- 
pend on the tactical situation. If it grows worse, I am afraid we will have to 
be content with less, not because it is a luxury, but because we are faced with 
the hard necessity of survival. 

There are some forms of activity that many people do not appreciate as 
much as they should. I am thinking particularly about music. I know I will 
be embarrassed if someone who is doing very well in a four-year course of 
music is not drafted. It would be more difficult to support than if he were 
an atomic scientist. I am not so sure which will save the world first. I say that 
in all sincerity. 

Deferment of college professors. There is ample provision in both the law 
and the regulations for a local board to defer a person who is engaged in an 
activity that is essential. I think from looking over the Department of Com- 
merce list of essential activities, there is nobody I know who is not engaged 
in one of them. But, regarding the deferment of college professors under 26, 
I would try to justify such a step and say that they are doing something neces- 
sary. They are performing tasks ‘in a field in which there is a scarcity of 
qualified people, and the question of replacement is difficult. Of course, I 
realize that not all of the local boards will go along on this, but when they 
do not, the college instructor has the right of appeal and he does not even 
have to state the reasons, as one does in most appeals in life. 

The long look ahead. | expect there is a possibility that the total manpower 
of the nation might be drafted and then assigned to tasks. As I see the pres- 
ent situation, I am inclined to believe that this is a problem for a generation. 
We have come to a realization that when war starts everything does not 
automatically go to its place. I am very proud that this National Conference 
for Mobilization of Education is gathered here to seek out ways in which it 
may help. I think it is tragic, however, that we must ask what we should do 
in an emergency like this. If this nation had planned as it should have 
planned, we would know. The thing I worry about is this: Who knows 
enough about the situation from day to day to make a determination ahead 
of time, as far as we have to make it, and then get it executed ? 

Local selective-service boards. 1 would like to say in passing that democracy 
will live or die as we are able to delegate to people on the community level 
the responsibilities of running the government; we must then, at least 90 per 
cent of the time, live with the umpire’s decision without trying to undercut 
him by getting somebody else to reverse hini, That is why I like to quote 
from the law the authority which is vested in the local selective-service 
boards: “. . . such local boards and tules and regulations prescribed by the 
President shall have the power within their respective jurisdictions to hear 
and determine, subject to the right of appeal to the appeal boards herein- 
after authorized, all questions or claims with respect to inclusion for or 
examination or deferment from training and service under this title of all 
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individuals within the jurisdictions of such boards. The decisions of such 
local boards shall be final, except where an appeal is authorized and is taken 
in accordance with such rules and regulations as the President may pre- 
scribe.” 


Chapter 4: National Security Resources Board 





Robert L. Clark 


Director, Manpower Office, National Security Resources Board 


N THE National Security Resources Board I am concerned with the human 
l resources of the nation. The term “manpower” is a simpler term, one that 
people have come readily to understand, and therefore is the term used. But 
I wish you would think of me as being concerned primarily with the human 
resources of the nation. In addition to speaking on the role of the NSRB, 
I am going to be a little presumptive and talk about what I think the role of 
education is. 

Organization for defense mobilization. The organization of the NSRB and 
its place in the governmental structure is something new. Nothing exactly like 
it has ever existed before. Governmental organizations do not spring full- 
grown from the brow of Zeus, but they evolve. During the last war, there 
evolved a Presidential agency known as the Office of War Mobilization, and 
later the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion, which somewhat 
parallels the organization of NSRB as it stands today. But the NSRB has 
further functions that did not accrue to that earlier organization. 

If anyone is interested in the growth of Presidential organizations, the 
Harvard University Press has just published a book called Presidential 
Agency, by Herman Somers. This small book describes how governmental 
organizations “evolve” in wartime and how they come to fit into the old-time 
organization of the Federal Government. 

The NSRB is in the Executive Office of the President, which is also a 
relatively new part of the governmental structure. The Executive Office in- 
cludes the Bureau of the Budget, the senior member of the team; the Council 
of Economic Advisers, which has been in existence for several years; the 
Resources Board ; and the National Security Council. 

In order to see how the Resources Board fits into the total picture, I shall 
discuss the role of the National Security Council, which is an extremely signifi- 
cant organization. The Council consists of the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Chairman of the National Security Resources Board, and 
the President of the United States himself, who acts as chairman of the Coun- 
cil. 
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The National Security Council is the point where domestic, military, and 
foreign policy come together. This is the point where we establish the basic 
security policies for the Administration, whether in the domestic field or in 
the foreign field. 

This is a relatively new organization, and we have not yet felt the full 
impact of its operation. As a matter of fact, it is most likely to grow during 
a period of stress such as the one that we are now going through. Some of the 
actions it is now taking and some of the considerations which are before it 
are extremely significant. 

The National Security Resources Board is made up of all the Secretaries 
in the Cabinet except the two generals—the Postmaster and the Attorney. By 
a reorganization plan approved by Congress this past year, all the powers of 
the Board were placed in the chairman, so that the chairman of the Board 
now has the full powers of the Board, but operates in consultation with these 
other Cabinet members, 

So on a somewhat different level from that’ of the NSC, in times like this 
or in times of war, this group would operate as a war cabinet. The real, and 
the smaller war cabinet would be the NSC. But certain of the problems are 
sifted out and settled at the NSRB level. 

Functions of the NSRB. The NSRB is responsible for the total defense 
effort. That is, it is responsible for coordinating all the activities of the 
military and the civilian agencies, so that the total effort of the nation may be 
directed to a single purpose. This is where for the first time civilian activities 
and military activities meet. 

The powers of the NSRB derive from the President himself, in large 
measure. They are by delegation from the President or they arise from the 
fact that the chairman of the NSRB, as adviser to the President on the co- 
ordination of the defense effort, is placed in a position where he can influence 
to a marked degree the direction of any defense activity; that is, any activity 
which falls into the realm of preparing or conducting the defense effort. 

Until the attack on Korea occurred, the NSRB was primarily a planning 
agency. It confined its efforts almost completely to the job of making the plans 
which would be necessary for meeting an emergency such as the one with 
which we are now faced. During that phase, it never got into operations. 

It is our opinion that the NSRB will never become an operating agency. 
One of the early concepts of the Board was that in a time of emergency it 
would be the nucleus of what would bloom up into the vast war-time ma- 
chinery for conducting a war effort. It has not developed in this way and 
probably never will do so, I expect the agency to remain small. It has less 
than 300 people, perhaps less than 200 professional people, on its staff. 

I see no reason why it should grow any larger. It must forever keep itself 
free from the day-to-day operating problems’or it will not perform its func- 
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tion, which is primarily to formulate the policies under which the operating 
agencies can act and keep the President currently advised as to the state of 
the program which he has asked the departments and agencies to develop 
and carry out. 

In this role, the Board looks to the other departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government to carry on the operating responsibilities. It reviews the 
plans and the programs of these operating agencies to see whether they follow 
the general direction of the effort as outlined by the National Security Coun- 
cil and by the President himself; it occasionally has to step into the role of 
mediator when conflicting opinions arise in other departments and agencies 
of the Federal Government; and it provides the basic policy, with the ap- 
proval of the President, on which these other agencies can act. 

One of the difficulties we had in the last emergency was that there was 
nobody who could make a decision except the President. This time we do 
have the machinery for sifting out the problems: first, by establishing the 
interdepartmental relationships, which make it possible to formulate decisions 
at the operating level; second, when decisions cannot be made at that level, 
or have to be made in the light of plans which are not known to all the 
operators, the Board is able to bring the problem to a little higher level for 
decision, and then to an even higher level at the National Security Council 
without forcing the President to work the thing out all alone. In other words, 
the staff work is almost completely done by the time the problem is brought 
up to the President, and all the minor points have been disposed of. 

Role of the Office of Education. In the field of education, the National 
Security Resources Board and the President are looking to the Federal Security 
Agency and the Office of Education as the focal point within the Federal 
Government where we will attempt to bring together all the information we 
can gather to provide assistance to the schools, colleges, and universities of 
this country in making their contribution to the total national effort. 

The Office of Education, in our opinion, is under extremely able leader- 
ship. We realize that it has a small staff; that unusual burdens are being 
placed upon it; that there are people within the government and without 
who have not recognized its role in the field of education, We are going to 
do everything possible to strengthen the Office of Education. I hope that there 
will be no action by educational groups which will tend to circumvent the 
Office of Education, because by that very token educators would weaken their 
opportunity to get from the Federal Government the kinds of information 
they need in order to operate. 

To help the Office to carry out its role, the NSRB attempts to get the other 
departments and agencies to establish intergovernmental relationships with 
the Office so that there may be a steady flow of information to the Office 
which can be transmitted to the schools, colleges, and universities, and also 
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in order that the problems of these educational institutions may be brought 
up from the grass roots. We can attempt, by this bringing together of all the 
agencies, to get a solution to those problems in order that the schools may be 
serviced the way they should be. 

Role of education. 1 see no way out of this situation in which we find our- 
selves for at least a generation. Several things may happen. We may go 
through a decade or more as a garrison state. We may move into a long and 
very serious war, and even if such a war were successful, we would at that 
point be face to face with a world on the edge of chaos. 

To meet the challenge that this situation presents to us, we will need all 
the courage and all the resources, all the initiative and all the skill that we. 
and all the other freedom-loving nations of the world can muster. We cannot 
begin to anticipate the problems with which we will be faced. We are in a 
world different from any other kind of world that any other civilization has 
had to face. Perhaps a historian would say it’ is only a matter of degree, but 
I think it is different. 

Since we cannot anticipate all the problems ahead of us, therefore, the key- 
note of what I would like to leave with you is that I feel the role of education 
is to create a resourceful people. I want to emphasize that word “resourceful.” 
That means that we must have well-disciplined, well-educated, alert, healthy 
young people who can meet any kind of situation which may arise. 

We could take steps to have all kinds of specialized training during this 
period. But how do we know what we want to train for? It is better to put 
our faith in good basic education. It may mean that we will have to cut out 
some of the frills. Perhaps you would prefer that we cut out some of the 
reporting procedures! But if the Conference for Mobilization of Education 
and other groups like it will spread the word to the people that basic educa- 
tion is what we need, and not specialized attempts to meet every minor situa- 
tion which can be anticipated, education will have made its greatest contribu- 
tion, in my view, to the defense effort. 


Chapter 5: The Research and Development Board 


Samuel Seely 


Expert Consultant to the Research and Development Board and Professor of 
Electrical Engineering, Syracuse University 


HE Research and Development Board is concerned principally with the 
aan and development effort of the military departments. There is close 
liaison between the Munitions Board and RDB, since research and develop- 
ment precede any procurement phase. The Board was established by the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947 because of the success of the Office of Scientific 
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Research and Development during the last war in promoting research and 
development which ultimately reflected itself in new or improved war tech- 
nology. 

With the close of the war and the planned discontinuance of OSRD activi- 
ties, the need was felt for some agency to continue some of the coordination 
which had proved so valuable. In addition to acting in an advisory capacity, 
the RDB is charged by law with the responsibility of coordinating the research 
and development programs of the three military departments. Consequently, 
such coordination reflects itself in review and approval of the proposed pro- 
grams of the departments. Another activity is that of ensuring a balanced 
program in research and development, and this results in the general problem 
of long-range planning. This is to ensure that the various portions of a given 
program materialize at about the same time. 

Although the RDB provides the general coordination of the military research 
and development effort, the military departments provide the financial support 
of these programs, establish the programs, and decide where they are to be 
carried out. The watchword of this coordination effort is “‘a balanced program 
without duplication.” What RDB tries to do, in essence, is to avoid having 
a double effort on one phase of a problem and zero effort on some other phase 
of it. 

Another important related problem is that of ensuring a balanced program 
in research and development, which leads to the general problem of long- 
range planning. This is to ensure that advances are made in weapon tech- 
nology. Moreover, this planning is also to ensure that the various portions 
of a given program materialize at about the same time. 


ROLE OF COLLEGES IN THE EMERGENCY 


In view of the present emergency, there will be an increased demand for 
both short-term and long-term developments. This will require more man- 
power and probably more facilities. It will reflect itself in a direct demand on 
the universities. In addition, there will probably be the need for specialized 
training, such as R.O.T.C., A.S.T.P., V-12, or some equivalent training effort. 
Here again, one turns to the universities. There is also the problem of officer 
training which is done in part directly by the universities. Some is done by the 
military, with some of the specialist officers acting as instructors. 

It seems evident that the universities will have these added burdens. They 
must, (1) provide technically trained persons to research laboratories of all 
types—governmental, industrial, and university; (2) engage in an expanded 
specialized training for the military; (3) provide special officer training. 
Frankly, I am afraid that most universities have not adopted a very realistic 
view of the entire problem. The usual university appraisal of the over-all 
problem is in terms of the training problem and only the associated problems 
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of housing and mess. The important consideration of staff to do the train- 
ing seems to be largely forgotten or ignored. Certainly a repetition of the con- 
fusion arising from inadequate and ill-equipped staff would be unforgivable, 
and yet I see very little evidence of foresight by college administrators to avoid 
precisely the same difficulties that harassed them before. 

At the moment, there are apparently no plans to recall the reserve officers 
who are members of university teaching staffs. On the other hand, a large 
number of these officers might be quite inclined to leave, and for one or 
several reasons. The salary as an active officer might be somewhat higher than 
the teaching salary—and this is a factor that is of considerable importance in 
this era of high cost of living. Even if no salary differential exists, a number 
of staff people might feel that their teaching effort is only an indirect con- 
tribution to the war effort, whereas they could contribute more directly and 
more effectively in their military capacity. 

The expansion of the industrial laboratories will unquestionably be ac- 
companied by very attractive salary inducements to staff members who might 
be scientists. The salaries that an industrial organization is prepared to pay for 
competent assistance is far above that which any university can afford to pay. 
As a result many of the better staff will undoubtedly be lost by the university. 

A reasonable question then might be, ‘“What can the university do about 
the situation?” There has been a growing tendency during past years for uni- 
versities to establish institutes of industrial research as the contact agency 
between the university and industry and the government. Some of these are 
large, some are small. The division of industrial cooperation of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology contracts for almost twice as much industrial and 
governmental business as the M.I.T. education budget. The expansion of such 
industrial contract facilities at ‘the universities might offer considerable hope 
for the retention of staff if this is properly directed. Not only does such an 
activity provide a 12-month period of employment for the staff, but it might 
also serve to retain those persons who might otherwise feel they could not 
make a direct contribution to the over-all war effort in their university posts. 

Such a solution as this does not exist for the smaller colleges which might 
not have such industrial outlets. In this case the salvation might lie in a 
planned program of cooperation among a group of such colleges. Instead 
of these colleges remaining separated, isolated points of effort, they should 
adopt an area-wide outlook. It appears that it should be possible to work out 
some arrangements among a group of colleges in a given area whereby one 
institution will be given the responsibility of specialized training in one 
particular field. In this way, the combined efforts in a given field might 
permit a significant effort, even with relatively small staff and facilities. The 
same situation would exist in other fields of endeavor. With the proper dis- 
tribution of effort, each college could perform a significant service. 





Chapter 6: Manpower and the Department of Labor 


William F. Patterson 
Director, Bureau of Apprenticeship, Department of Labor 


tional Conference for Mobilization of Education have raised our train- 
ing far above that of any other nation in the world. The tens of thousands 
of graduates from the various institutions and organizations represented here 
are destined to keep this nation in a foremost position. 

It is not enough, however, to have merely the technical and scientific ‘‘know- 
how.” There need to be, in addition, the skilled hands that can apply the 
designs from the drafting board and that can transform the experiments of 
the laboratories into everyday practical use. 

There has existed in the United States in the field of industrial training 
two great forces that have worked as a team to accomplish that objective. 
Those forces are vocational education and apprenticeship. From the standpoint 
of related instruction, the vocational schools have assumed the full respon- 
sibility for that. On the job, the intricacies of getting the manipulative skills 
have been carried out by industry itself, the coaching and development being 
done by foremen, supervisors, and journeymen. Through the fine efforts of 
vocational education, management, labor, and all agencies of government, 
apprenticeship has come into its own through the past several years. 

Apprenticeship programs. In 1937 Congress passed Public Law 308 which 
charged the Department of Labor with the responsibility of promoting and 
giving technical advisory assistance on apprenticeship throughout the country, 
to bring management and labor together, to work with state apprenticeship 
agencies, and to cooperate with the Office of Education. 

In this year of 1950, 73,000 young men are completing fullfledged jour- 
neymanship from registered apprenticeship programs. That is going to be a 
welcome addition to the skilled manpower that was woefully deficient at the 
start of the last war. It gives us a roster from which can be drawn the su- 
pervisors, trainers, lead-men, and management personnel who are always 
needed at the outset to get things started and to make the transition to a 
defense economy. Certainly it is of the utmost importance to the nation at 
this time that we have this skilled manpower. 

We have now arrived at a stage where a considerable amount of our great 
productive capacity must, of need, be turned to the development of our 
defense-production program. This is going to tax every resource that we have. 
It is going to mean that we must be fully geared with respect to craftsmen. 
In spite of the astounding apprenticeship record that has been made, they 
are only producing in some trades one-fifth the number of skilled workers 
that are needed to maintain present demands in those industries. 
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The apprenticeship expansion has taken place more in building trades than 
in the critical occupations listed in a pamphlet issued by the Secretary of 
Labor on August 3, 1950. It now behooves the country to give especial 
attention to such occupations as toolmaker, marine steamfitter, and all of the 
others listed. I am sure the educational forces can be of great help in direct- 
ing and focusing attention on those particular occupations now before it is 
too late. 

I would like to point out that in the field of apprenticeship the Depart- 
ment of Labor has never presumed to give training. We are not, in that 
sense, a training agency. We have been an agency to go out and work with 
labor and management to alert them to the need for training, to urge them 
to set up programs of training that will be organized rather than “hit or 
miss,” and we have assisted industry by giving them technical advisory service. 

Vocational education. With regard to any jurisdictional differences or mis- 
understandings that might arise between the field of vocational education 
and the activities of the Bureau of Apprenticeship, relationships are now so 
harmonious and well understood that friction can be prevented. During the 
past year the American Vocational Association assigned a group of top 
officials to meet with a group of apprenticeship people from the states and 
from our agency. Through a series of meetings the joint group worked out 
an agreement which has resulted in a mutuality of interests. 

Training can make a tremendous contribution if its importance is recog- 
nized. Sufficient workers can be recruited for a defense plant, but they may 
leave within a few weeks if they are not given an opportunity to advance, and 
the defense effort will be retarded. The maximum utilization of our total work 
force depends upon the readiness of plant management to set up a recognized 
training program that will allow for the regular progression of workers. In 
transferring from a peacetime economy to a defense economy it is necessary 
to take workers from one job and put them on another or move them from 
one plant to another. This requires organized training, on the job and off 
the job. 

I beseech this group to give greater support to the forces of vocational 
education, particularly financial support. If they are hampered in providing 
pre-employment training where needed, and in giving the necessary related 
supplemental instruction for these training programs on the job, defense 
production will be affected. In many instances of training on the job, it is 
going to be necessary to have related supplementary instruction. Vocational 
schools can and should provide it. 

United States Employment Service. The United States Employment Service 
was the main arm of the War Manpower Commission during the last year. It 
is able to give assistance and guidance in directing workers to defense work 
or to defense training, which would be an aid and an asset. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics. The Bureau of Labor Statistics is in a position 
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to provide statistical information that will be a great aid to all agencies having 
an impact on labor supply and training in order that efforts can be pin- 
pointed to acute problems. We found in the last war that BLS predictions 
with regard to the expansion of certain industries were accurate. Their 
services will be an aid to training activities, and they should be used to the 
maximum. 

Women’s Bureau and Wage-Hour Administration. The Women’s Bureau 
can play a part in giving advice and assistance with regard to the introduction 
of the greatly increased number of women who will have to be brought into 
the labor market at this time. Likewise, the Wage-Hour Administration, with 
its network of field representatives and field offices, can be of assistance in 
preventing labor hoarding and seeing that labor is used to the utmost capacity, 
because this time we will not have a surplus of labor. 

Organization for defense mobilization. There has been no intention to 
change any existing function within the government. President Truman, 
Secretary of Labor Tobin, and Mr. Symington of the NSRB have urged 
consistently that existing agencies should be used this time rather than setting 
up new agencies which would have to rely on existing agencies for key per- 
sonnel. Further, they have urged that there be no uprooting of agencies. 
Fortunately, this time, in the planning there was adequate consultation and 
there was preparation. 

When a plant enters defense production work, production planning and 
planning for training should be simultaneous. Training has to be part and 
parcel of the whole production enterprise. 

I think we have a right to be proud of the training activities in the last war. 
We can profit this time from the mistakes that were unavoidable then. By 
a fully coordinated effort of all forces earnestly trying to get this job done, 
we will do a much better job with less strain on the economy. 


Chapter 7: Federal Security Agency 


Oscar R. Ewing 


Administrator, Federal Security Agency 


N THE Federal Security Agency we have the Public Health Service, the 

Office of Education, the Social Security Administration, the Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, the Food and Drug Administration, and various other 
activities. 

The problem of mobilization, as far as the Federal Security Agency is con- 
cerned, divides itself into two main parts. One is disaster activities and, as 
a corollary to that, post-disaster activities; the other is an activity that is 
merely an intensification of some of our normal functions, for example, deal- 
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ing with the ordinary problems that arise in the course of any large move- 
ments of population. 

Disaster activities. In case of disaster, we have been charged primarily 
with the problems of health and medical care. When you have an atomic 
bomb, you will not only have a lot of lives lost and a lot of people wounded, 
but you will probably have a complete disruption of all community facilities 
—your sewage, your water supply, your food supply, housing, and everything 
like that—so while there is a problem of taking care of the sick and the 
wounded, there are also all the problems that result from the impact on the 
surrounding areas, and these problems must be met. 

We have made a great deal of preparation for this disaster work. My trip 
to England last winter was primarily for the purpose of consulting with the 
British health authorities and getting the benefit of their planning in this 
field. Since my visit the British have had two different groups come over here 
and help us still more in this work. 

Vocational education. During World War II a tremendous program of 
vocational education was developed in the Agency. Approximately 14,000,000 
people were trained in the course of some four or five years, beginning in 
1940 when there was quite a large surplus in the labor market. At that time 
there were some 9,000,000 people out of work. 

After Pearl Harbor, it was the task of the educational institutions to 
train people for specific jobs that had to be done. Some 7,500,000 people 
were trained for war production at an average cost of only about $21.00. 
Some 4,000,000 people were trained in the secondary schools for agricultural 
work, the care of farm machinery, food processing and conservation. The 
average cost for this was $12.00 per trainee. 

Engineering, science, and management war-training program. About 240 
colleges cooperated in this program for the training of engineers at a cost of 
about $33.40 per trainee. 

Developments for the future. Today we have a very tight labor market 
with practically full employment as compared with 9,000,000 unemployed 
in 1940. This is inevitably going to mean that we will have to train many 
more girls and women and that we will also have to intensify our rehabilita- 
tion of people who are physically disabled. We will also have to bring many 
of the older workers back into harness. 

I think there are a number of activities that should be undertaken by the 
schools of the country under the leadership of the Office of Education. The 
first would be the training of new workers; second, the training of new 
supervisory personnel; third, the training for the expanded staff of teachers 
needed for the several training programs ; fourth, the upgrading of training for 
personnel already employed; fifth, refresher and transfer training for persons 
who have previously acquired some needed ability. 

Since the Department of Labor will have the manpower problem which 
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the Federal Security Agency had in the last war, it has practically been 
decided that the Labor Department will have charge of promoting in- 
dividual on-the-job training, whereas the Office of Education will have the 
supervision of any training that uses the facilities of the educational in- 
stitutions. This leaves us in a position to utilize the educational institutions to 
a maximum. 

We are also prepared to give training at the college level in technical 
courses that are needed and to give special technical and mechanical training 
for military personnel in case that is desired. We have already prepared 460 
training films that are in storage and can be used very quickly. Some of them 
will have to be brought up to date; many of them will not. 

We have been designated by the National Security Resources Board to 
assume responsibility for the establishment and operation of the Roster of 
Scientific Personnel. The Office of Education is doing that because there was 
a lot of overlapping and lost motion in the use of scientific personnel in the 
last war, and we hope that will be eliminated by an intelligent use of this roster. 

I think it is very fine that the educators are actively working to find out 
what they can do, and that they are prepared to adjust the machinery of their 
organizations and their institutions to the great problems ahead of us. It 
certainly is a problem that will be with us, not for an emergency, I fear, but 
possibly for a long time ahead. 

We are up against something that we have never faced before—something 
far more than a clash of armies or of armed might. It is all that plus a clash 
of ideologies, and the determination of one of these ideologies to crush 
everything that stands in its way. We have to meet it, and I feel that we have 
to meet it in a way that proves to the rest of the world, and particularly to 
the undeveloped countries, that we have something—that democracy has 
something that is really worth living for and dying for, if need be. 


Chapter 8: United States Office of Education 
Rall I. Grigsby 


Deputy Commissioner of Education, United States Office of Education 


N UNDERTAKING a discussion of the functions of the United States Office 
l of Education, it seems to me that we are under the necessity of putting 
our discussion in some framework as regards the character and the probable 
duration of the emergency that brings us together. This is not a short-term 
proposition. I presume the assumption may be that if we become strong 
enough to deter the aggressors from aggression in other quarters, we will 
have to maintain a posture of strength for many years. I suppose that also 
implies something in the nature of what some might be inclined to call a 
“garrison state,” in the sense at least that we will have a large standing mili- 
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tary establishment and that we will be devoting a very considerable propor- 
tion of our income to military expenditure. 

It should be noted that youngsters who are now in the eight- and ten-year- 
age group may be in a military-age group before the emergency is over. What 
they receive in the schools by way of education and training has a rather 
direct bearing upon their effectiveness as members of the military establish- 
ment or as producers in our economy ten years hence. In other words, we 
have to keep an eye on the necessity of undergirding, shoring up, or 
strengthening the going educational establishment. It cannot be permitted to 
deteriorate. If we find ourselves in a situation in which teachers are leaving the 
classroom for higher-paid jobs in industry, in which the military are getting 
from our schools teachers in great numbers for the armed forces, we may 
find ourselves in a situation of increasing difficulty in continuing education 
as it should be continued during this period. 

Federal aid to education. Proposals for federal aid to education continue 
to make sense in that context, since we may expect that the difficulties of the 
schools will continue to be, basically, of a fiscal character. If we are to estab- 
lish salary scales that will attract and hold teachers in the schools in the 
months and years ahead, we have to be prepared to pay more adequately for 
the services of qualified teachers. 

If we are to provide some method by which young people will be de- 
ferred, or their induction postponed, if they have superior qualifications for ad- 
vanced study in colleges and universities, then certainly it would seem to 
follow that we ought to do something to make higher educational oppor- 
tunity more freely available to young people regardless of the economic 
circumstances of their parents. That seems to imply some rather extensive 
provision for student aid. 

School construction. If we are to house the young people who are coming 
to the schools in ever-increasing numbers, we have to be able to construct 
school facilities in spite of shortages. And despite allocations of critical ma- 
terials, school construction ought to have at least a Number Two priority. 

Office of Education in the emergency. One function of the United States 
Office of Education in this emergency is indicated as including those pro- 
grams in which it might be expected to be the administering or operating 
agency, with advice and consultation of other government agencies and the 
schools and colleges as regards those particular programs for which it is 
administratively responsible. Under that category I think we can recognize 
such programs as, (1) those having to do with extended school services for 
the care of children of working mothers, (2) a war-production training pro- 
gram ift which funds might be channeled through the Office to the state 
boards for vocational education for the payment of the costs of vocational- 
training courses given under school auspices, and (3) the type of thing that 
was done under the engineering-science-management war-training program 
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during the last war in which payments were made by the Office directly to 
institutions of higher education for certain technical courses that they pro- 
vided. These are examples of the types of programs in which the administra- 
tive responsibility and the operating direction would be lodged in the Office of 
Education and in which other government agencies would be in an advisory 
and consultative relation. 

In contrast with such operating programs might be a second category of 
activities in which the administrative responsibility and the funds would 
be channeled through other government agencies. In this case the Office of 
Education presumably would be in an advisory, consultative relationship to 
those programs, with the major responsibility lodged in some other govern- 
ment agency. 

One can think rather readily of examples of this type of activity. Certainly 
the programs that are carried on in the armed forces are of that character, 
insofar as they employ the facilities and resources of schools and colleges. It 
is hardly to be anticipated that the operation, or the administrative responsi- 
bility for these programs, would channel anywhere but through the armed 
services themselves. But in connection with such programs, we feel that we 
would have a function in an advisory and consultative planning relationship 
to the armed services. 

Similarly with Selective Service, whose responsibility it is to get the man- 
power for the military, certainly the operating responsibility and the ad- 
ministrative responsibility would not be in the Office of Education. Rather, 
the schools and colleges, and particularly the Office of Education, would 
function in an advisory and consultative relationship to Selective Service. 

We have established relationships with the National Security Resources 
Board; we have appointed in the Office itself from among our staff certain 
individuals who have been given special responsibilities in relation to some 
of these areas of anticipated concern. They have been charged with the 
handling of all requests for information, advice, and counsel, from whatever 
source received, and the establishment of liaison with government and non- 
government agencies, groups, or organizations respecting the area of responsi- 
bility assigned. (See Defense Information Bulletin, No. 10.) 

In the matter of utilization of facilities of colleges and universities, we 
have had conversations with representatives of each of the armed services in 
the Department of Defense, and we are in the process of setting up a com- 
mittee of liaison between them and the Office of Education which will be a 
continuing liaison committee. 

We have alerted the colleges and universities to the necessity of having 
ready at hand certain types of information with respect to facilities which 
we expect will be requested, and we hope will be requested on a one-call basis 
rather than in separate approaches to the colleges and universities from 
several of the government agencies. 











Chapter 9: The Viewpoint of the Department of Defense 
SECTION A—PLANS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


H. L. Mathews, Captain, U.S.N. 


Chief, Office of Construction, Munitions Board 


HE Department of Defense comprises the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Munitions 
fea Research and Development Board, and the Armed Forces Policy 
Council as primary staff of the Secretary of Defense with respective spheres of 
activities, These agencies provide the means of discharging many of the Secre- 
tary’s responsibilities. 

Munitions Board. The National Security Act of 1947 established the 
Munitions Board with Section 213 outlining the powers and duties specif- 
ically given to this Board, principally to act for the Secretary of Defense in 
all industrial matters including procurement, production, and distribution. 

Specifically, the Munitions Board is required to assemble, analyze, and 
review both current and mobilization programs for military requirements 
presented by the several departments and agencies of the Department of 
Defense, including requirements for manpower, material, services, and facili- 
ties. After analysis and review, the Board formulates policies and procedures 
for the military relationships with the civilian control agencies as proposed 
in the mobilization planning of the National Security Resources Board, or 
other established control agencies. 

Military requirements. As now provided, both for current and mobilization 
planning, the three military departments submit to the Munitions Board their 
requirements for manpower, material, facilities, and services. To meet present 
military requirements, the three departments constitute the procurement agen- 
cies, with certain limitations. Their mobilization requirements are in the 
process of being consolidated, coordinated, and allocated. It is considered 
the responsibility of the military departments to specify their requirements 
for mobilization; that of the Department of Defense to obtain what they re- 
quire and when they require it from the civilian control agencies. 

Our problem is a twofold one: First, the military departments are charged 
for the security of the country to meet any and all conditions which may 
arise; second, to balance the military requirements with the total production 
capacity of the country versus the civilian-economy requirements. We believe 
our present planning meets the above criteria. 

The military departments, knowing their requirements, plan accordingly 
on a twofold basis: one for peacetime and the other for mobilization. They 
make their wants known to the proper civilian-control agency for implementa- 
tion, which in our particular case at the present time has been designated as 
the National Security Resources Board. 
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Mobilization of educational facilities. Now, for the mobilization of educa- 
tional facilities: it is a well-phased operation with responsibility for military 
requirements vested in the three military departments. It is likewise their 
responsibility to decide the type of training required, investigate available 
facilities, then coordinate and allocate at the departmental level insofar as 
possible. 

The next stage for planning purposes requires the Department of Defense 
to coordinate the military departments’ requirements with the civilian-con- 
trol agency established as the intermediary where military requirements can 
be balanced with national requirements, and where associations such as the 
National Conference for Mobilization of Education can analyze the military 
requirements involving both plant limitation and manpower. 

In order to effectuate their mobilization planning on a well-informed basis, 
the three military departments are authorized to investigate the educational 
facilities available in the field, as well as at the department levels, Con- 
currently, those at the facility level can provide individual facility information 
as requested to aid the military departments’ planning. 

Fundamentally, only the individual services know what they are going to 
require. They have as a criterion the use of available facilities insofar as 
possible, because we need material for other things than construction and 
expansion of facilities. We cannot deal entirely at the local level or at the 
national level because the problems of the three services vary. Our educational 
mission, however, is performed largely at the area level. The area staff has to 
make its own plans and deal accordingly with the existent facilities because 
there is no one in Washington, or no organization in Washington, qualified 
to say to a college out in California, “You are going to do this or do that.” 

We have identical interests at this point to see that the maximum and 
most efficient use of educational facilities and trained personnel are employed. 
At the appropriate time the composite requirements will be provided the 
cognizant control agency, and comments on such factors as selection and 
service requirements will be solicited prior to actual negotiations, time per- 
mitting. 

Conference for Mobilization uf Education, The National Conference for 
Mobilization of Education can formulate recommendations and operating pro- 
cedures for our consideration and implementation to the extent feasible when 
actual contact at the area level is directed for acquisition, leasing, and other 
necessary steps. 

On the broad operational level, an organization such as the National Con- 
ference for Mobilization of Education can constitute a clearinghouse at the 
Washington level beyond the military services and within the control agency 

that is set up to take the suggestions of educators and transmit them through 
the chain of command down to the military departments. 











SECTION B—PLANS OF THE AIR ForRCE 


Kenneth P. McNaughton, Major General, U.S.A.F. 


Director of Training, Department of the Air Force 


VERY CONSIDERABLE part of today’s Air Force and its capacity and 
A aapubilty as a deterrent to war, or as a decisive factor in the event of 
war, has its heritage in the nation’s educational system. The equipment we use 
and the devastating weapons now available to us are the direct result of close 


and continuing cooperation between the colleges and universities and the 
military components. 

In addition to being the Director of Training for the Air Force, I am 
also responsible for the procurement and the career development of all the 
officers and enlisted men in the Air Force. So my job is either to train a man 
or procure one who is trained. The more trained people we get, of course, 
the fewer difficulties we have and the fewer men we need in the Air Force, 
because we have a great many of our personnel devoted to instructional 
duties. We are proud of the results achieved in the R.O.T.C. program, and 
we are optimistic that year by year it will provide the flow of highly qualified 
men essential to a vital and effective Air Force. 

Certainly, there has existed a close professional and personal contact be- 
tween leaders in your field and ours in the establishment of the Air University. 
Much of the prestige this institution has earned among military schools is 
attributable to the keen interest and personal contributions of such men as 
Willard E. Givens of the National Education Association. 

Educators have aided us without stint in our developmental planning for 
an Air Academy, an institution that we feel is essential to an Air Force of 
continuing effectiveness. All of these actions which have been taken in times 
of relative peace will better equip us to meet the burdens of war should they 
be forced upon us. 

Our Air Force program of today is a twofold proposition. On the one 
hand, we are increasing our combat capabilities in the Far East to support. the 
United Nations’ military requirements in Korea. On the other hand, we are 
expanding our over-all capabilities to meet the events of the future. This 
process of expansion is not mobilization as we commonly think of it. It is, 
however, a closely related process, designed in large part to erect in the strong- 
est form possible the platform on which mobilization can be built. 

Since training is one of the initial and important phases of any major 
mobilization program, it is essential that we in the Air Force increase our 
own organic capacity to train all the men we will require. For this reason, 
we will not require additional training assistance at this time. We do expect 
to continue full utilization of the 127 civilian colleges presently supporting 
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our Air R.O.T.C. program. We will continue our graduate-training program for 
Air Force officers in the technical and scientific fields. We are planning a 
more selective-procurement program in conjunction with colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Of the three services, the Air Force is by far the most poorly educated. We 
have tried to bring up the educational level of the Air Force during the last 
five years. We were very small when the war started. At the end of the war, 
we were of a pretty good size. Our problem was to integrate into the regular 
establishment a great many young officers. We had the choice at that time of 
bringing into our regular establishment college graduates who had stayed 
in universities and completed their education, or we had the chance of bring- 
ing in a fighting boy, a boy with 63 missions over Germany, with a few 
ribbons and combat experience—something you cannot buy. We took a little 
of both, but predominantly we took combat experience, because we knew or 
felt that it was the most vital thing at that time, and by bringing those boys 
in at that time and sending them to colleges and universities, we would have 
both. 

The strength of the Air Force on June 30, 1950, was approximately 
55,000 officers and 360,000 airmen. At the peak during the last war we had 
over six times that number on duty with the Army Air Forces. The exact size 
of the Air Force under any future mobilization is unpredictable, but we can all 
foresee a tremendous increase. 

Under a full mobilization program, we will need the help of civilian 
schools in the form of additional facilities and personnel. We have had doz- 
ens of letters from small and large schools, offering all or part of their facili- 
ties to us in the event of an emergency. These letters are concrete evidence 
that our civilian schools can and will cooperate to the fullest extent. 

I would like to discuss four types of requirements that would appear to 
be of interest to educational organizations. They will later take the form of 
definite programs which will become a part of the total program of the De- 
partment of Defense. In this connection, I can foresee a need for the organ- 
izations represented in the National Conference for Mobilization of Educa- 
tion to state their capabilities in a definite manner. These requirements follow: 

1. Expansion of R.O.T.C. program. We are certain that the peacetime 
R.O.T.C. cannot be continued in its exact present form in time of war. Clearly, 
the armed services will not be able to hold draft-age, physically-fit manpower in 
the colleges for four years in the face of the imperative demands which will 
exist for that very type of manpower. The first and most important of the 
essential modifications of the R.O.T.C. program is to bring about the greatest 
possible acceleration of both the academic and military courses. 

Too often we attempt to measure military air power in terms of numbers 
of groups, numbers of aircraft, airframe tons or other impressive tangible 
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figures. The facts are that while all of these organizational and hardware 
measurements are the essential static ingredients of military air power, they 
are meaningless without the dynamic factor of air crews. 

We need the highest quality possible in the aviation cadets who must ulti- 
mately assume the responsibility for the technical exploitation of this equip- 
ment. Beyond our requirements for young men of fortunate psycho-motor char- 
acteristics, we need men with good minds, disciplined by study, and able to 
think clearly. In brief, we need more college-trained men. 

We recognize that an adjusted R.O.T.C. program will only tap the resources 
of a relatively small number of our civilian institutions. We do not believe 
our requirements for technically qualified officers can be met wholly from 
R.O.T.C. schools. We therefore foresee a requirement for an extensive procure- 
ment program designed to single out those college students in their junior 
and senior years who are potential officer material. We realize that our re- 
quirement in this respect is one that is duplicated many times over in the 
Army, Navy, and civilian industry. Any program established to meet this 
requirement for the Air Force must, of course, be geared to the need of 
other agencies for the same type of individuals. 

2. Indoctrination programs. In many respects the operation of our Officer- 
Candidate Schools in Miami Beach hotels during the last war was desirable, 
but we believe that the use of smaller units in various colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country could give us a more-effective program. 

In addition to officer-candidate schools, a tremendous number of airmen 
must be given indoctrination-type training. College facilities are more than 
adequate for this type of training, and we are studying the possibility of using 
them should they become available. 

3. Training of technicians. Some time ago we asked the Stanford Research 
Institute to make a study of the effectiveness of technical training as conducted 
by civilian-contract schools. This extensive report points the way for us to 
utilize many of the civilian-contract schools which have the technical-training 
“know-how” that is necessary for our expanded program. 

The Air Force is now generally adopting the policy of sending the men to 
civilian institutions if the training can be obtained there. We are going to use 
our limited manpower in the fighting positions and procure from civilian insti- 
tutions as much of our training as we possibly can. 

4. Expansion of present civilian institutional programs. We now have 
approximately 1,000 officers in colleges or with industry pursuing a definite 
educational pattern that is designed to fulfill United States Air Force needs. 
Under mobilization our training requirements expand rapidly, and we must 
increase this program to equip more of our officers with that basic knowledge 
required in a highly technical and professional Air Force. 

Engineers will be given training which instills in them the military applica- 
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tion of the facts they have learned in college. Lawyers who are graduated from 
law school must be given that additional training which prepares them for 
the practice of military law. Many physics students would probably enter a 
special guided-missiles program. Our requirement for language training will 
be increased tremendously. The numbers involved to meet this total require- 
ment would not be great in terms of the capacity of civilian colleges, and I 
foresee no difficulty in accomplishing this training. 














CONCLUSION 

The four types of requirements I have outlined can be accomplished in 
many areas of the United States in large or small units. It would thus appear 
that the facilities of our educational institutions can be used with great effec- 
tiveness to aid the services under mobilization. The offers of assistance and 
statements of capabilities will be studied with great care. We need the schools 
of America to build the Air Force of today and for the future, and you may 
be sure that we will work with educators in every way to preserve our educa- 
tional system for this need. 
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WISH to stress the fact that when the Army looks over the field and sees 
I what the nation can provide it in the way of moneys and resources, one of 
the most important resources that we tally is the educational resource. Every 
day since the development of the atomic bomb we have been having meetings 
on how to speed up the services’ program at a time when we may not have 
the opportunity, such as was provided to us by the beaches and defenses of 
Western Europe, to build up our own strength in time to meet an aggressor 
nation. 

In order to marshal our resources and make the maximum use of them, 
we have developed a program in procurement for maintaining a stockpile of 
so-called long-time items—let us say, a tank. It would require nine months 
merely to set up the production line, not to mention the time it would take 
to establish relations with subcontractors, obtain raw materials, produce the 
tank, and get it to the point where it can be of use against the enemy. That 
same-time element exists in the educational world. And it is particularly true 
in certain specialist categories. 

Let us take inventory of what the Army has at its command and what it is 
using in the way of school systems at the present time. There are 26 Army 
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schools, certain joint-service schools, and certain selected civilian colleges and 
universities under contract for educational services. The basic thought behind 
all this is the orderly, planned, progressive development of the individual, 
both in general and technical schools, to meet the Army’s needs. 

In the past, the Army has been criticized constantly, and justifiably so in 
many cases, because it had not brought its level of education up to the level 
of the technical skills required to employ the weapons it had, to administer 
the organizations it developed, and to employ to the fullest extent the native 
ability of the individuals composing the Army. Our program is designed to 
keep abreast of developments in the civilian world, the business world, the 
social world, the economic world, and the scientific world as it applies to the 
Army. 

Education of enlisted and warrant personnel. We have 228 resident courses 
for enlisted and warrant personnel which are given in 26 service schools. The 
major fields are electronics, administration, intelligence, languages, logistics, 
medical and dental technology, photography, etc. The length of these courses 
varies from two weeks to nine months, the average being about 14 weeks. 
The intensity of the training varies (1) with the type of individual we are 
trying to produce and (2) with the type of climate under which we are op- 
erating. If an emergency exists, the courses are speeded up, but we would like 
to look at it now merely as a limited emergency. We are not trying as yet to 
condense these schools to any great degree. 

The criteria for selection of men to attend these schools has to be flexible 
because we do not continually work with the same product. We cannot count 
on using a specific standard individual, because as the emergency increases we 
have to drop both physical and mental requirements, GCT ‘scores must be 
reduced, and we just have to dip lower and lower into the manpower pool. 

Education of officers. The education of officers deals largely with graduate 
and post-graduate work. First, we have a basic branch school such as a school in 
infantry or a school in artillery. Then we have an advanced branch school 
which offers further instruction in the same basic branch. After the branch 
schools we have (1) the Command and General Staff College, which deals 
with the command functions at the division level; (2) the Armed Forces Staff 
College, which is a joint school dealing with command and staff functions in 
joint operations such as amphibious landings; (3) the War College, which is 
the top institution for dealing in mass armies, broad-scale administration, 
troop movements, etc.; and, (4) the National War College and Industrial 
College, which provides broad logistic training, geopolitics, etc. 

Use of civilian institutions. In addition to the service schools, we have used 
a great many of the civilian institutions of higher education, as authorized un- 
der Public Law 670 passed in 1948, which amended the National Defense Act. 

The advancements in science—particularly in engineering and medicine— 
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have made it absolutely necessary that we employ these higher institutions of 
learning. The degree to which we employ them will depend upon the time 
element and the actual climate under which we are operating. 

At the present time we have four major categories into which we have 
broken down this post-graduate training. First, there is the scientific work, 
which is given to a limited number of officers to enable them to work readily 
with civilian scientists and technicians in the research and development field. 
Next, there is general advanced education in the management field, which in- 
cludes personnel management, business administration, production manage- 
ment, and other broad phases of management. 

Third, when one considers how many different languages were employed in 
the allied forces in the last war, it is easy to realize the necessity for a basic 
knowledge of languages. In a global war, one of the biggest barriers is a 
language barrier. For instance, if we develop a tank in this country which is 
to be turned over to our allies, it becomes immediately necessary to duplicate 
each manual of instruction, technical manual, and training manual into the 
native language of the area in which the tank is to be used. It also means the 
establishment of a common method of measuring. We use yards and inches, 
while practically all Europeans use the metric system. It means a conversion in 
that area. We use one type of blueprint projection; they use another type, 
which means a conversion of blueprints on a colossal scale. So this language 
training is extremely important. And we lump with it so-called area training, 
which is knowledge of the individual country. 

The fourth area of post-graduate instruction is the training of instructors. 
The larger the Army, the more instructors we need. We find, on checking 
what we have done, that our instructors need education. In addition to that, 
we have other programs—the R.O.T.C., military schools and high schools, and 
the Troop Information and Education program, which is designed to increase 
the general level of education. 

Mobilization. The present period is not one of total mobilization. I am 
impressed continually by the fact that most of our plans are based upon total 
peace or total war, whereas this is a twilight zone—a partial mobilization. We 
can afford to do things in the educational field today that we could not do 
under total mobilization. We still have time, we feel, to make the maximum 
use of the civilian institutions. 

We feel that the biggest shortage is not going to be money or materials; 
it is going to be manpower. Therefore, it becomes extremely essential that an 
efficient, judicious, and intelligent use of manpower be made. 

We want to conduct mobilization with minimum interference with the edu- 
cational program. We feel it essential for the educational effort to continue on 
the highest possible plane. 

The Army holds very strongly that we should have noncompetitive recruit- 
ing and drafting among the services. We believe recruitment is a national 























problem and that some superior agency should tally up the manpower, tally 
up the nation’s needs, and distribute the manpower on both a quality and 
quantity basis, according to the needs of the nation and not the needs of the 
particular service only. We believe the services have common problems, and 
that there are problems of the three services which could be settled jointly. 
With real forethought, the Secretary of Defense has provided a medium for 
resolving these problems with the establishment of the Personnel Policy 
Board. 

We want to make the maximum use of the existing facilities, both physical 
and personnel, of the educational institutions of the nation. Our job is so big 
that the more we can allocate to the civilian section of the population, the 
better we will be. We are going to have a shortage of manpower; we are 
going to have a shortage of dollars to build new facilities; we are going to 
have a shortage of trained personnel. We are counting heavily on using the 
educational institutions of the nation. 


SECTION D—PLANS OF THE NAvy 


G. C. Towner, Captain, U.S.N. 


Director of Training Division, Bureau of Naval Personnel 


URING World War II the established educational institutions of the 
D country were of invaluable assistance to the Department of the Navy. 
Programs were conducted on college and university campuses for the educa- 
tion and training of enlisted personnel in such diversified fields as the opera- 
tion of diesel and gasoline engines, secretarial and accounting procedures, 
electronics, drafting, refrigeration, electrical repairing, and power transmis- 
sion. Graduates of these courses became the Navy’s petty officers, the back- 
bone of the fleet. 

Officer candidates were prepared on college and university campuses 
through the various V-12 and N.R.O.T.C. programs as well as the earlier stages 
of aviation training. Students successfully completing these courses were even- 
tually commissioned as deck officers, aviators, supply officers, aerologists, doc- 
tors, dentists, chaplains, and Marine Corps line officers, or in any one of a 
dozen or more engineering specialties. The last group included civil, electrical, 
mechanical, aeronautical, and many particular specialties within these fields. 
In addition, commissioned officers received special graduate training at colleges 
and universities in such technical fields as diesel and electronic engineering, 
communications, explosives, sonar, and business administration. Throughout 
the war-training period, the Navy received most excellent cooperation from 
college administrators. 

Expressions which we have received lead us to believe that the schools and 
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colleges of the United States have the same feeling toward the Navy. This 
mutual cooperation resulted from the fact that the college officials explained 
to the Navy the contribution they could make to the war effort by conducting 
certain educational and training programs that were deemed essential. The 
colleges were our partners in this mutual effort and willingly made all reason- 
able and necessary adjustments in their programs and at times in their facilities 
to meet the over-all war needs of the Navy. 

The role of the colleges today. We do not consider this present situation a 
national emergency. In the event of another national emergency, however, we 
would again need the help and cooperation of schools and colleges in the 
training of naval personnel. Contacts have already been made or are being 
made with most of the colleges, universities, junior colleges, and vocational 
schools, in addition to the professional schools of medicine, dentistry, and 
theology, to ascertain opinions as to the manner in which each institution 
feels that it could individually make its greatest contribution in the event of 
general mobilization. Since, in such an eventuality, extensive training of off- 
cers, midshipmen, and enlisted personnel of the Women’s Reserve would be 
conducted, the Navy would have a definite need of help from educational in- 
stitutions suitable for such training. 

In some cases, the subjects studied by naval trainees would be taught 
exclusively by resident faculties. In a few cases, instruction of a technical 
nature would be given by naval personnel. In considering what types and 
amounts of assistance the college could make in the education and training of 
naval personnel, an institution should consider not only faculty and instruc- 
tional facilities, but all-inclusive plant facilities, including housing and 
mess. Constant reevaluation of facilities must be made as original estimates 
are affected by (1) changes in the mobilization policies in effect at a particu- 
lar time, influencing general male college, technical, and vocational-school 
enrollments, (2) changes occurring in the enrollment of female students, (3) 
the use of portions of school facilities for training members of other branches 
of the armed forces or of civilian personnel for other governmental agencies, 
and (4) an increase or decrease in the facilities of a particular institution. 

Naval personnel who might be educated and trained on college and univer- 
sity campuses would be on active duty under pay. The selection of candidates 
for such assignments would be made strictly on the basis of their qualifications 
for such study, their availability, and their potential value to the Navy. Thus, 
the student’s personal economic status would not be a factor in determining 
his availability for naval training on the college campus. Such a democratic 
selection of students would be of great interest to the colleges and would be 
of definite value to the Navy. 

The Commandant of each naval district is studying the subject of pos- 
sible naval-training facilities at educational institutions within his district. 
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Educators interested in obtaining further information as to the Navy's needs, 
or in placing on record a statement of the way in which an individual institu- 
tion might participate in the event of general emergency, should contact the 
Commandant or Director of Training of the naval district in which the 
school is located. 

The Navy strongly hopes that the international situation will soon be 
stabilized and that there will be no actual need for these types of training. 
Since the Navy is a firm believer in the value of a broad educational back- 
ground as a prerequisite to military specialized training, I strongly recommend 
that students be encouraged to continue their civilian studies without inter- 
ruption, Special emphasis on mathematics, physics, electronics, and above all, 
citizenship, should be stressed. 

When the war situation changes so that the student's services may be 
needed the armed forces will publicize such need, or the President may send 
the student greetings. 

Channeling of information. The governmental agencies expect to get the 
majority of their educational information from the United States Office of 
Education which will conduct a continuous flow of data for the services’ use. 
As a supplement I would suggest that the large number of civilian educational 
agencies have one specific group act as the spokesman for the whole number 
to deal with the Office of Education. I think we would be much, much better 
off than if we have half a dozen groups collecting the same information. If, 
for instance, the Office of Education tells the one agency that the services want 
some specific information, the representative of the civilian educational agen- 
cies would act for all institutions. To my mind, it would keep the govern- 
ment from directing the whole group of institutions. Instead, the schools and 
colleges would direct themselves. * 








